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FRIDAY JUNE 21, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in executive session at 2:30 p. m., in room 
304, House Office Building, Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

(By direction of the subcommittee on August 6, 1957, this executive 
session of the hearing was ordered to be pr inted. ) 

Members present: Representatives Porter Hardy, Jr., Henry S. 
Reuss, Elizatvth Kee, George Meader, and Charles B. Brownson. 
Representative Gilenard P. Lipscomb, member of the full Committee 
on Government Onerations, at the invitation of the chairman. 

Also present: John ‘T. M. Reddan, chief counsel; Richard P. Bray, 
Jr., counsel; Walton Woods, staff investigator, and Phyllis M. Sey- 
mour, clerk. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

The committee is in executive session for the purpose of taking 
testimony in connection with a study under way having to do with a 
public opinion poll concerning the public reaction to the foreign aid 
program. 

In our inquiry we will cover not only the poll subject directly but 
matters related to it. 

Let the record show the presence of Mrs. Kee, Mr. I}rownson, and 
myself constituting a quorum of the subcommittee under the rules 
of the Committee on Government Operations. Let it also show that 
Mr. Reuss, another member of the subcommittee, has now entered the 
room. 

Let the record show the presence of Mr. Glenard P. Lipscomb, a mem- 
ber of the full committee. 

The hearing today is conducted under authority of paragraph 8 of 
rule 11 of the House Rules, specifically under subsection (C) (2) 
and (4) with authority conferred under subparagraph D; and under 
authority by resolution of the full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions to this subcommittee. 

We have as our first witness Mrs. Elinor Wolf who presently resides 
in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Wolf, would you come forward and be sworn, please? 

Raise your right hand. Do you swear that the testimony you will 
give in the matter before this subcommittee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. WotrF. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. Mrs. Wolf, I want in the beginning to express apprecia- 
tion for the fact that you have Mr. Wolf with you, who I understand 
is acting as your counsel. Feel free to call upon him to advise you 
with respect to questions which you may be called upon to answer. 

I understood from Mr. Wolf before the hearing began that the ques- 
tion of counsel] and client relationship here is one which has grown up 
over a period of more than 20 years. I will have to confess that you 
hold your youth mighty well. 

Mrs. Wor. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Reddan, do you have some questions ? 

Perhaps before we start with those questions it might be a good 
idea, Mrs. Wolf, if you would give the committee a brief background 
of your personal history, especially as it relates to governmental and 
other employment. 

Mr. Reuss. I would like to ask a question of you if I may. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Why are we in executive session ? 

Mr. Harpy. We are in executive session primarily because I called 
a meeting that way and I don’t know what the testimony we will ad- 
duce today will involve. Some of it might be of a nature we will 
not want to release until we have had a chance to Jook at it. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Reuss. That is exactly what I wanted to know. By and large 
our sessions are open, and now that I am sure there is a good reason 
for this, it answers my question. 

Mr. Harpy. Mrs. Wolf, would you give for the record your full 
name and your present address? 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. ELINOR KEMPER WOLF, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mrs. Wotr. Elinor Kemper Wolf, 9189 Germantown Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia 18, Pa. 

Mr. Harpy. Now would you give us a little of your personal back- 
ground so far as employment goes? 

Mrs. Wotr. My last employment with the United States Govern- 
ment began January 17, 1957, I believe, either January 16 or 17, 
and it ended April 16 or April 17, at which time I was employed as 
a consultant with the title of special assistant to the Director of the 
Office of Public Reports, ICA. 

Mr. Harpy. Special assistant to the Director of what? 

Mrs. Wotr. Public Reports. 

Would you like to know the other employment I have had with 
the Government ? 

Mr. Harpy. If you would, please. 

Mrs. Wotr. In 1951, I was—and I am sorry I cannot give exact 
dates while I was a lecturer in Germany—assigned to an Office for 
Special Projects with HICOG, High Commissioner of Germany. In 
1949, I was in the United Kingdom under a joint program of the 
ECA and the British Treasury. I was lecturing there. 

Prior to that, in 1948 to 1949, and again the dates are the fall and 
spring, I was a consultant in the Information Office under Mr. Hoff- 
man, 

In 1945 to 1947 I was in UNRRA as an assistant to the General 
Counsel. 
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Prior to that, from 1943 to 1944 I was an economic analyst with 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you an attorney ? 

Mrs. Wortr. No. I would like to be but Iam not. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. I think that gives us a good picture of 
your background. 

Mr. Wo tr. If I might just make one comment for the record ? 

Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Reppan. Who was your immediate superior in ICA ? 

Mrs. Worr. William Caldwell. 

Mr. Reppan. What is his title? 

Mrs. Wotr. Director, Office of Public Reports. 

Mr. Reppan. Did I understand you to say you were to set up a divi- 
sion in that office, or a unit ? 

Mrs. Worr. I was merely to set up a program. To say a division 
would be a little too formal. I was to set up a program of work with 

national organizations who had already in the past, when I was there 
at ECA in 1948, had had a direct means of communication with the 

agency, sometimes directly with the administrator, sometimes with 
different people, depending on the setup of the agency. This had 
been allowed to lapse over a period of several years, and the attitude 
of the national organizations as expressed to various people in ICA, 
as I understand this, it happened before I got there so I cannot say 1 
know it but I assume this was why I was asked to do what I was, was to 
be reestablished, this relationship. 

Mr. Harpy. You said the attitude of various organizations, as ex- 
pressed to a number of people in ICA, was given to you as the reason 
for the assignment which was your particular responsibility. Do 
I understand that you have no knowledge that anybody actually did 
make such a request? You have no personal knowledge of that? 

Mrs. Wotr. I have personal knowledge, subsequent to my being em- 
ployed, that national organization representatives wished to have a 
closer relationship with ICA, and particularly with the Information 
Office. That I have personal knowledge of. 

Mr. Harpy. What would be the basis for that ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Direct conversation. 

Mr. Harpy. Would you specify the organization ? 

Mrs. Woir. Yes; I would say the League of Women Voters; I would 
say the UAW. 

I could give you the extent—— 

Mr. Harpy. Let us first take one, either the UAW or the League of 
Women Voters. 

Taking the UAW;; how did their interest come to your attention ? 
Was it something that was voluntarily requested by a representative of 
that organ ization ? 

Mrs. Wotr. I can give you a very specific example of how it came to 
my attention. In March, I believe it was the 22d of March, Mr. 
Wallace Campbell, who is the Washington representative of the Coop- 
erative League of the United States, asked a number of representatives, 
Washington representatives of national organizations, who are mem- 
bers of what is loosely called the Point Four Committee which has been 
in existence since about 1948, to have lunch together. They do have 
lunch together. This is nothing unusual. They meet 3 or 4 weeks 
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all during the year and talk about various aspects of foreign policy. 

In this particular case Mr. Campbell asked if some representatives 
from ICA would be willing to join that group of national organization 
representatives and sit down and discuss various problems dealing 
with, in this case, the foreign-aid program. 

We met at 12:30 and we were due to end at 2. AsI recall we went 
on until 3: 30. 

At that time I particularly remember there were no official minutes 
kept because it was not an official meeting, but I remember Victor 
Reuther was there, and he specifically said to the various representa- 
tives of ICA that one of the things that bothered him very much and 
bothered other people was how difficult it was to get information 
about the program which might be of interest to, in this case, the 
UAW. 

As I recall he specifically said that he was interested in knowing 
about the old public advisory boards which had not operated for sev- 
eral years and which were no longer in existence. 

He commented specifically and said it was a very good way of in- 
formation, with church groups, women’s groups, farm groups, prob- 
ably 20 national organizations there, of getting information about 
the ICA program. I am sure this was just one of the remarks but it 
was specifically made by him. 

Then Joan Walls, of the League of Women Voters, spoke up and 
said— 

I certainly would like to see the public advisory boards reestablished because 
it was a way that the national organizations and/or their representatives could 
be on the inside, as it were, and get information about the programs which 
would be of particular use and designed particularly for the use of those groups. 

If they were churches they might tell about 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell us who was present at that meeting, what 
organizations were represented at that March 22 meeting ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Somebody was there from the Federal or the National 
Council of Churches. I think it is the Federal Council of Churches. 
Its name has been changed several times. 

There was somebody there from the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
There was someone there from the League of Women Voters, from 
the AAUW, and I am thinking of some of the people sitting around 
me. I would say approximately 20. 

Mr. Harpy. About how many people were there? 

Mrs. Wotr. I would say approximately 20 representatives, 1 each. 
They were very careful about not having it stacked. They had 1 
representative allowed from each organization, and there were about 
4 or 5 people from ICA. 

Mrs. Harpy. Was that the first such meeting that you attended? 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. So that you had not had this direct contact prior to 
March 22% 

Mrs. Wotr. Not with any of these people asa group,no. You asked 
if it was a meeting. My answer was that the first time we had any 
meeting with them was this. 

Congressman Hardy, I have known personally—I mentioned Mr. 
Campbell. He has come to our house for dinner and he is a friend I 
have had over the years. 
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Mr. Harpy. If he came to your house for dinner and mentioned the 
fact that he was not getting as much information about the foreign 
aid activities as he would like to have, would that be the type of formal 
and official request that you are referring to? 

Mrs. Wotr. To ask me? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mrs. Wotr. No. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to see how this thing is tied together, as . 
to where the requests for improved information were generated. 

Mrs. Wotr. It has come about over the years. For example, here 
is another friend of mine. I told Mr. Reddan and Mr. Woods that 
when I wrote this memorandum I did it at the request of the ICA, the 
day I was terminated because I was told at 9 o’clock in the morning 
and told the program would be over at 5:30 in the afternoon. 

I said I could not possibly write what I had expected to do, what 
I had done and what I had recommended in that period, so I had 
some copies made of some of the material I wanted to include in the 
memorandum. 

For example, here is a letter from Father Maguire of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council in which he wrote a letter to me, having 
heard about the luncheon meeting I referred to earlier, saying how 
sorry he was that he was out of town and could not be there. 

I don’t want to read it, but he asks why can’t we have more infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing I am trying to understand, and I am merely 
looking for information on this phase of the thing, is this: I would 
like to know where this business of developing an informational pro- 
cedure, so to speak, and I gather that is what we are talking about, 
was generated. 

I am having a little trouble understanding how these personal con- 
tacts come into play. 

I can appreciate the fact there must have been some letters written 
asking for specific information, as you just indicated. 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes. There were not only letters but phone calls. They 
had been made over the years, even before I was asked to come in as a 
consultant. ‘There were so many and they were handled as best they 
could be handled, but they were reaching such tremendous propor- 
tions, what with the Senate Special Committee on Foreign Aid gen- 
erating a great deal of interest, more and more people asking questions 
and more and more people knew they would ask more questions, and 
they wanted to help develop a technique for handling this request for 
information. 

Mr. Brownson. I think, Mrs. Wolf, what our chairman is trying 
to find out is the same thing that interests me, and that is this point: 
Whenever a Government agency expands they always tell us on the 
Hill here that they are expanding as the result of public demand or 
public pressure for that particular service. Sometimes we find after 
careful examination it is right and sometimes we find out there is not 
the pressure which perhaps people in the agency really believed exists. 

We are trying to develop this point to find out what pressure there 
was for this additional information on the foreign-aid program. 

Mrs. Woxr. Mr. Brownson, the easiest way to answer that is this: 
I brought down with me just fortunately a request that had come in 
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as to the history of the public advisory boards. You have been around 
much longer than I have and you are familiar with the whole technique 
of the public advisory boards working with the various ECA and 
MSA, and so on. 

I am sure this would answer your question—if I said there had been 
a method for handling these requests. It had existed. It existed 
until 1954, under Mr. Hoffman, who established them, under Mr. Har- 
riman, who continued them. 

As I understand the law there was a termination of the congressional 
authority to continue the public advisory boards, but there was enough 
authority within the Administrator’s discretion to establish a type 
of public advisory board, and what then was established was foreign 
operations councils. 

Mr. Harpy. If the gentleman will permit; Mrs. Wolf, you do not 
want to leave the committee with the impression that the ICA did not 
maintain at all times a reasonable procedure for getting out informa- 
tion to people who asked for it. 

Mrs. Worr. I would not want to say that they did not doa reasonable 
job, but I would say that whereas there had been a channel prior to 
1954 where many people within these other three, under different titles, 
aid programs, from the Administrator on down, had borne in mind 
these requests, had designed their time and their program, as it were, 
to answer these requests post 1954, this whole public information pro- 
gram had been reduced ; yes, it had been reduced. 

What we are now talking about was the fact that it had in a way 
been greatly reduced and in a sense I was asked to come back, and I 
completely agreed with this, I agreed to make it easier for these repre- 
sentatives of national organizations to get information. 

There were no public advisory boards, no health or welfare com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you know whether or not the League of Women 
Voters, for instance, had requested information and had not gotten it? 

Mrs. Wor. May I ask my lawyer something ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mrs. Wotr. Since I have there, Mr. Hardy—in other words, I left 
in April and I have been down to Washington once or twice and seen 
some of these people and I can tell you one representative of the 
League of Women Voters told me directly since I left that, “Ellie, 
since you have gone we have had a devil of a time getting information 
we want.” 

Mr. Harpy. May I tell you that while you were there they had 
plenty. 

Mrs. Wotr. No. I was not there, you see, as an employee who was 
going to spend the next several years there. I was there to help 
reestablish, as I said in the first place, a program which had been in 
existence. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you identify the individual representative of the 
League of Women Voters who made that observation to you? 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes; her name was Joan Walls. 

Mr. Harpy. A Mrs. Walls? 

Mrs. Wotr. No; Miss. I don’t think she is married. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, before we get too far away from 
this other point, the witness just stated that this did away with any 
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form of advisory board. I wonder if the witness knows that govern- 
mentwide we still have at the present time 35,000 advisory boards and 
commissions. 

Mrs. Worr. I know there are a great many of them. 

Mr. Brownson. I can hardly believe that doing away with this one 
advisory board in connection with ICA did away with any means of 
the general public getting any information. 

Mrs. Worr. No; not rel: iting to foreign aid. In other words, there 
are still two, as I understand it, what I would call public committees 
assoicated with ICA. One is the IDAB, which does not do an infor- 
mation ; in fact, has no program at all of information; and the other, 
is the Committee on Volunteer Agencies. I will give you the title 
exactly : Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign “Aid. 

That is specifically, as you can tell from the title, directed toward 
those organizations who have contracts of one sort or another—private 
organizations—with ICA and work with them. It is made up of 
representatives of those organizations. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. Wolf, you used the term “information pro- 
gram.” Is there a distinction between an information program and an 
Inquiry program, in your mind ¢ 

Mrs. Wor. Inquiry ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. We have been talking up until now about answer- 
ing inquiries for specific information from groups who are anxious to 
cooperate with the [CA program. 

In mentioning the functions of the IDAB and the Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid you used the term “information program.” 
I am trying to determine whether in your mind in the field there is any 
difference between an informaiton program and a program set up 
primarily to answer inquires. 

Mrs. Wotr. I wouldn’t say necessarily. I would say that they are 
part and parcel. In other words, you don’t put something out that 
somebody doesn’t ask for. It must start with an inquiry. I look 
at the inquiry and maybe you answer it in a letter, and maybe you get 
so many inquiries of such a similar nature that you say to yourself, 
“We will put out a pamphlet on technical assistance.” 

So many people want to know about it. That, to me, becomes an 
information program. They are part and parcel, really. I wouldnt’ 
distinguish; no. They are not distinguishable in action, but what I 
was doing, I would say they are very much part and parcel of the same 
thing, Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harny. Are there any qeustions ? 

Mrs. Wor. Could I add one more thing in answer to that question ? 
I would say I believe that there ought to be no information in the 
sense that Mr. Brownson asked it without an inquiry. 

Mr. Harpy. It is a little bit difficult for me to understand what is 
the purpose of this activity if you are not going to put out any infor- 
mation except in response to an inquiry. 

Mrs. Wotr. Mr. Hardy, in this memo which I prepared, I assured 
you I was hired for 6 months, and I assure you that I hoped that by 
the time I left that a program, a responsive program, would be estab- 
lished which would, knowing the inquiries—and I think this is a good 
distinction—would then mean that ICA would prepare materials, 
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which would be of an information sort, in response to these particular 
requests. 

I was not going to doit. Iam nota popular writer. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand, then, that one of the things that you 
have in mind on this business of responding to inquiries is that there 
might have been need for the stimulation of inquiries in order that 
you would have more to respond to? 

Mrs. Wotr. Mr. Hardy, you know I am going to say no to that. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know whether you are going to say no to it or 
not. I hope you will be as frank with us as you can. 

Mrs. Wotr. I am being frank. That is why I put it that way. Iso 
deeply believe 

Mr. Harpy. If it is not so, I hope you will say no. Frankly, I 
have reason to believe that there were efforts made to stimulate inqui- 
ries. That is why I asked the question. 

Mr. Wo r. As Mrs. Wolf’s attorney, Mr. Chairman, I think I am 
permitted to point out 

Mr. Harpy. Do not put this on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. Let us get back to the record. 

Mrs. Wor. Mr. Hardy, the answer is very definitely “no.” It is 
an easy no. Put it that way. I would certainly hope that, because 
I believe it, obviously I like other people to believe it that, well, like 
a corporation has a responsibility to tell its stockholders exactly what 
it is that it is doing. Some stockholders don’t care. Others care 
terribly. I think 

Mr. Harpy. I hope you will excuse this interruption and I hope 
you will come back to where you left off. I hope you will bear in 
mind the proper relationship between the Congress and the admin- 
istration, and we will get along better in these questions. 

You spoke about a corporation structure, and a relationship to the 
stockholders. I do not know just exactly where the Congress fits in 
there. 

Mrs. Worr. You are part of the board of directors, too; also, you 
are a citizen, like I am, and I certainly believe that if my Govern- 
ment—that is, both the executive and the legislative branch—is going 
te spend my money, I think that we all have a right to know exactly 
what is going on. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mrs. Wor. I will be quite frank. I think that certainly having 
heard a good bit—I don’t mean to raise the upper house here—but 
having heard some of the Senate hearings, and various witnesses on 
these studies, the number of Senators that constantly reiterated the 
fact on both sides of the need for more understanding of this, it seems 
to me is all I believe: Did I stimulate the interest ? 

No. The fact is that people want to know. I believe they ought 
to be helped. 

Mr. Harpy. You may pursue that one a little bit further. 

Go ahead, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Before we take up another subject, Mrs. Wolf, I 
don’t know that the record shows that you are here under subpena 
today. That is correct, is it not? 

Mrs. Wotr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Reppan. You produced certain records here in pursuance to 
that subpena ? 


Mrs. Wotr. Yes. 


Mrs. Reppan. Among those record was a memorandum which you 
wrote to Mr. Caldwell, with certain attachments? 
Mrs. Wor. Yes. 


Mr. Revpan. Mr. Woods will show that to you. 


Mrs. Wotr. Yes. Nothing has been stuck into this, has it? 
Mr. Woops. No. 


Mr. Revpan. I notice that memorandum is undated, Mrs. Wolf. 


Could you tell me approximately when it was prepared? 
Mrs. Wotr. May 1. 


Mr. Reppan. I would like to ask Mrs. Wolf some questions about 


the material contained in this record, Mr. Chairman. Could we have 
it inserted in the record ? 


Mr. Harpy. Without objection. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


To: William J. Caldwell. 

From: Elinor K. Wolf. 

Subject: Memo per your request for summary of information service program 
for national organizations in the Office of Public Reports, ICA. 


You have asked that I submit a memo regarding the approach, the activities, 
and recommendations for future services to national organizations as a result 
of experience gained during consultancy January 17 to April 16, 1957. 


1. The approach 


Prior to July 1, 1955, the requests from national organizations for informa- 
tion and assistance had, to a large extent, been sutisfied and channeled through 
their representatives or by access to these representatives on public advisory 
boards and/or special advisory committees. In addition, the staff of several 
offices in ECA, MSA, and FOA were alerted to respond to specific requests on 
a continuing liaison basis. Upon the dissolution of these committees, which was 
in the discretion of the administrator, the front door was closed to them on a 
formal basis and many of these powerful organizations subsequently indicated 
their strong dissatisfaction with their relationship with ICA. They bitterly 
complained of their inability to get information, whether material, speakers, 
or ideas to assist them to explain the purposes and the operations of mutual 
security program to their own membership. Many of the ofticers and staff mem- 
bers of these organizations were publicly reminded of their apparent failure by 
Government officials, Senators, and Representatives who are distressed by the 
lack of information and understanding of the foreign aid program throughout 
the country. Many officials at ICA were keenly aware of this deteriorating sit- 
uation among representatives of this large segment of the national community. 
The importance of the national organizations to the understanding of the for- 
eign aid program was recognized to be essential—because they reached so deeply 
into all facets of American life. 

It was with this problem in mind that the program to provide information 
to the national organizations was established in January 10957 after months 
of discussion with you, and Peter I. B. Lavan initially aud subsequently with 
Jack Ohly, Tyler Wood, Ward Melody and Fred Blachly at ICA together with 
numerous individuals equally concerned in Public Information, Public Liaison, 
and Congressional Liaison in the Department of State. Concurrently with the 
conception of the work to be done and the past bridges to be rebuilt, went the 
complete acceptance of the provision in the Dworshak amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1952 and the accompanying conference report. Both were dis- 
cussed at length and it was understood without question both would be honored 
to the letter and to the spirit of the law. (See attachment No. 1, underlining 
EKW.) It is my belief this has been done. 

2. The program 


In January 1957, bearing in mind financial and legal limitations, the first steps 
were taken to alter, and, if possible, to rectify the situation. Initially conver- 
sations were held with friends and/or representatives of organizations with 
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whom we were personally familiar. Subsequently, with the assistance of the 
initial group a list was compiled of organizations who had in the past, often 
publicly, demonstrated their interest in the mutual security program and who 
wished to reestablish a channel of communication with the agency. To these 
several hundred national organizations plus 57 regional world affairs centers 
went the attached letter (No. 2). We received replies from 80 percent. Such 
purely diverse groups as the Hoover Library at Stanford, the Foreign Policy 
Association and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen com- 
mended us on our efforts to find old outlets for a more energetic information 
program. All of the special groups expressed pleasure at our renewed inter- 
est in them. Some indicated surprise or suspicion of our willingness and 
ability to follow through. Others were willing to take a wait and see attitude. 
Many made specific suggestions. (See attachment No. 3.) 

Their suggestions and requests fell into several categories: 

A. They wanted factual material for their own use and designed for their 
special interests (i. e., farm-church, business-labor, etc.) which could be used 
by them in a simple explanation of the value of the mutual security program 
to their own members giving (1) the purposes and (2) the operations of the 
program. Several organizations gave precise suggestions for an overall and 
general version for popular distribution. 

B. They wanted speakers and speaking materials. (This most important re- 
quest reflects the fact that since the appointment of the present Administrator 
in July 1955 he has not made a single formal public speech, except for state- 
ments before Congress, which could serve as an interpretative or official expres- 
sion of ICA policy). They were genuinely amazed when informed (1) ICA’s 
annual budget for speakers expenses for the entire country was $2,600. Father 
Frederick Maguire of the National Catholic Welfare Conference said to me “My 
organization spends that much anyway on my traveling expenses alone.” (2) 
There were no speaking materials available for distribution to counter the 
widely held concept that the Administrator’s appointment was for purpose of 
liquidating the foreign aid program. 

C. They wanted information and they wanted to be kept informed from time 
to time as to current issues, recurring questions and subjects to be stressed 
during the congressional presentation. 

To satisfy the above and other similar requests and at the suggestion and 
eourtesy of Wallace Campbell, Washington representative of the Cooperative 
League of the United States and chairman of the Point Four Information Com- 
mittee. ICA agreed in March to have an informal lnncheon with the members 
of the above steering committee to consider jointly what ICA might usefully 
and properly undertake in an effort to assist the organizations. (Present for 
ICA, Ohly, Caldwell, Melody, Blachley, Wolf.) Following the meeting Camp 
bell summarized the requests from the group in a letter to Caldwell and Cald- 
well replied per the attached correspondence (No. 4). ICA’s letter of reply 
became essentially the basic materials program, a program we obviously gave 
our word to perform. Up to the present time little of the new material has been 
completed and that which is available remains unmailed. 

To satisfy the need for speakers and at the suggestion and request of a Los 
Angeles group, like so many others seeking to have grass-root discussion type 
programs on foreign aid, we informed them we would try to canvas our own 
former high-ranking employees now living in many parts of the country to ascer- 
tain their willingness to share their experience, understanding and knowledge 
of the program. This survey after weeks of consideration, remains on paper 
though its ultimate usefulness can easily be justified on grounds of equal interest 
to other divisions in ICA (e. g., Division of Personnel for possible assistance 
in recruitment). 

Throughout the 3-month period most efforts to broaden the facilities and serv- 
ices for organizations were handicapped by (1) unimaginative use of existing 
materials, that is, material which could have served many purposes were used 
for only one purpose; (2) lack of staff though not of goodwill, to perform the 
necessary and agreed services; (3) lack of administrative funds to be used at the 
discretion of the Director of Public Reports without having to route such new 
programs through the Office of the Deputy Director for Management; (4) lack 
of future planning on a yenr-round basis: (5) failure to secure additional person- 
nel for necessary services for fiscal year 1958 and (6) a lack of understanding 
and appreciation of the importance of the national organizations in the dissemi- 
nation of authoritative information on governmental policy and activities. 
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Reestablishment of a healthy and normal liaison with both the partisan and 
nonpartisan organizations has been the objective in spite of the clouded atmos- 
phere. These groups, powerful as they are, are suspicious and doubtful of ICA’s 
understanding of their contributory role. 

Here it should be noted that high administration officials had come to the 
point where they wished to coordinate and strengthen Government information 
about the foreign aid program. Under Secretary of State Herter became chair- 
man of an intergovernmental committee for this purpose. A meeting was held 
(1) to ascertain existing programs and (2) to plan to make them more effective. 
Shortly after the first meeting the ICA Administrator, in effect, abolished the 
national organization liaison program at ICA on the ground that it might be 
considered in violation of the Dworshak amendment and an improper use of 
ICA funds at this time, although the importance of this ICA work had been fully 
recognized and accepted at the above meeting. The action by the ICA Adminis- 
trator therefore appears to be contrary to administration policy to get more 
public understanding about the objectives and accomplishments of the mutual 
security program. 

3. Recommendations 


Specifically, I would suggest (@) the material promised in the Caldwell letter 
to Campbell, dated March 26, 1957, some of which is ready for distribution, be 
made available to the organization as quickly as possible; (b) the canvass of 
ex-employees be undertaken as proposed; (c) materials on contractors to ICA 
and mutual security program suppliers, as requested by Congressmen and or- 
ganizations be compiled by States; (d) the proposed popular pamphlet on the 
purpose and program of the ICA be contracted for as quickly as possible. Only 
(a) might: possibly create additional demands for services; (b), (ec) and (d) 
will take time and will create no immediate problems, but will have value during 
the next several years if properly done. 

Generally, I would suggest the program with the national organizations be 
transferred to the White House in the Office of the Special Assistant for Foreign 
Beonomic Policy with a full-time staff to do year-round planning—at least until 
such time as there is a genuine appreciation and/or understanding of the organi- 
zation structure, technique, and value of the national community by those pres- 
ently responsible for the direction of ICA. 

Such a transfer of authority would be the best evidence of Presidential deter- 
mination to give all-out support to the mutual security program. It would be 
a reaffirmation of the united front the administration has promised to give in 
its efforts to secure a new approach and to gain popular understanding that 
“foreign aid is a vital arm of our national security.” Apparently responsible 
officials at ICA have no intention of carrying the full load. In any event, ICA 
is insufficiently staffed to carry forward a proper imaginative program. 
Undoubtedly the State Department might maintain the work by itself, if it took 
on additional staff, but such efforts could be greatly strengthened by using the 
prestige of the White House and centering, at that level, activities about the new 
look at mutual security. To initiate such a determined program, a White House 
conference of the national organizations should be called as soon as possible. 

Though it is understood a Presidential TV program on this subject is under 
discussion for late May, this conference should be considered in addition to it. 
At such a conference, President Eisenhower would discuss informally the opera- 
tions and the results obtained through the mutual security program. 

Secretary Dulles, Secretary Wilson, and Admiral Radford should be present 
and briefly discuss various aspects of the program. Their presence would place 
the full weight of the administration behind the new program. The burden of 
the discussion should be carried by Under Secretary Herter and special emphasis 
should be placed on the long-range economic development fund. 

All speakers should reiterate (1) the administration unity behind this policy: 
(2) the administration determination to secure enactment of and appropriations 
for the program; (3) the administration’s desire to have all Americans know 
about and understand the mutual security program and feel the importance of 
the organization’s role in achieving this knowledge of objectives and accom- 
plishments. 

5. Conclusion 


The policy decision suggested above requires prompt determination for reasons 
far wider than the future of the mutual security program. The national organi- 
zations tend to regard the lack of ICA information as typical and indicative of 
an entire administration attitude. This results in a general criticism of Govern- 
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ment information policies—no matter which Government department is under 
discussion. 

The recommendations contained herein are nothing new. The role of the 
ICA in the overall information field has been commented upon internally in the 
last 2 years by Ami Cutter and Peter Lavan in his notes for Governor Herter, 
January 1957. Deliberately no mention has been made here of allied and highly 
important funcitions in any well rounded information program for national 
organizations. ICA has no radio, television magazine, or film services in opera- 
tion as of this writing, though an adequate public information service for a multi- 
billion dollar program should include all means of communication. With the 
important exception of the daily press, there is no sustained, planned, year-round 
information program at ICA. 

Therefore, the basic problem in any evaluation of, or recommendations for, 
a future program lies in the apparent fact that there has been no top level deter- 
mination of the value of an overall information program. Clearly, the staff 
of the Office of Public Relations recognizes both its own limitations and the 
limiting factors. Equally clearly, the Administrator does not consider infor- 
mation for national organizations a proper function of ICA. 

Until there is a firm decision, long past due, the future of an adequate infor- 
mation program cannot be charted. 


ATTACHMENT 1 
MoTUAL Security Act or 1952 


Limitation on funds for propaganda, section 7 (M) (new sec. 537) : 

The Senate amendment provided that no funds authorized or counterpart 
funds could be used to pay for the travel of United States citizens outside 
the United States for purposes of publicizing the mutual security program in 
the United States or for other expenses of diseminating in the United States 
general propaganda in support of the mutual security program. The House 
bill contained no such provision. The conference agreement includes the lan- 
guage of the Senate amendment. 

The committee of conference recognized the desirability of preventing any 
use of funds for propaganda in support of the mutual security program. At 
the same time there should not be any interference with the supplying of full 
information to the Congress and to the public concerning the operations of the 
mutual security program. The committee of conference believes that it is 
possible for those responsible for the administration of the Mutual Security 
Act to maintain a sharp distinction between propaganda and the supplying of 
information as to the results attained under the program, and that this section 
of the conference agreement should not interfere with the recognized procedures 
for keeping the public and the Congress informed. 

Mutual security laws and documents: 

“Sec. 508. LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR PROPAGANDA.—None of the funds herein 
authorized to be appropriated nor any counterpart funds shall be used to pay 
for personal services or printing, or for other expenses of the dissemination 
within the United States of general propaganda in support of the mutuzl se- 
curity program, or to pay the travel or other expenses outside the United 
Stutes of any citizen or group of citizens of the United States for the purpose 
of publicizing such program within the United States.” 


ATTACHMENT 2 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 18, 1957. 

DEAR : As the United States agency responsible for coordi- 
nating both the military and nonmilitary aspects of the mutual security pro- 
gram, the International Cooperation Administration is keenly interested in re- 
ceiving any definite policy statements expressed by organizations regarding any 
aspect of the mutual security program. 

We would also appreciate receiving from you a copy of any recent material 
pertaining to the mutual security program which your crganization has pre- 
pared whether or not it is a policy statement. For example, you might have 
one or all of the following: Articles or notes in your organization literature; 
Summaries of past programs or announcements of future cues; speeches made 
by your officers; discussion guides; resolutions adopted by meetings or con- 
ventions ; polls of your membership, etc. 
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If your organization is undertaking new programs or issuing new publica- 
tions in connection with mutual security, this office will make every effort to 
supply you with appropriate factual material contained in current public re- 
ports. You might have other specific requests which we would be glad to 
consider. 

Public discussions of the mutual security program by organized groups such 
as yours, representing thoughtful sections of American public opinion, make 
an important contribution to a wider understanding of the purpose and opera- 
tion of the program. 

With many thanks for your assistance and cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
ELinor K. Wotr, 
Special Assistant, Office of Public Reports. 


ATTACHMENT 3 


SAMPLES OF REQUESTS, COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS WE HAVE RECEIVED IN THE 
Marit DurRING THE Past MONTH 


Minnesota World Affairs Council, Minneapolis 


“* * * May I in turn make a request? In these days when discussion of for- 
eign aid is occupying the headlines—and when it isn’t—it would be most useful 
if we could have popular character to distribute. Enclosed is a leaflet your 
agency * * * published in 1952. Why we are helping Western Europe. This 
is the kind of thing to which I refer * * *. The same sort of thing might be 
done for other areas or for the different parts of your programs; why we are 
giving military aid; what our technical assistance * * * is accomplishing and 
so On. 

“* * * Public discussion of the program is important. But people cannot dis- 
cuss without having sowe basic facts and understandings of the reasons for 
the foreigu-aid program. Perhaps you already have some materials which do 
this with which I am not familiar. If so, please send me samples. If not, could 
you consider publishing some? I am certain that your budget is limited for 
the production of informational material. I am equally certain that this is es- 
sential in developing public understanding and support.” 


Los Angeles Council for the U. N. 


“* * * Would it be possible for you to furnish us with a list of the people in 
the greater Los Angeles area who have had experience in the mutual security 
program abroad, and whom we wight contact to serve as resource people? They 
might live in Pasadena * * * or a dozen other tewns in the vicinity. Such a 
list would be invaluable to us.” 


Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn. 


“* * * The situation has been vacilliating so much that we hardly know 
where to take hold of the problem. Anything you can give us in the way of in- 
formation would be greatly appreciated * * *.” 


Board of Missions of the Methodist Church, New York 


“* * * Bach of the students had an interview with his Congressman and * * * 


asked them about their reaction to SUNFED and discovered they were not 
familiar with it * * *.” 





Congregational Christian Churches, New York 


“* * * be sending out sometime within the next few weeks a special message 
to the churches of our denomination on foreign aid. We are alarmed by the 
appurent tendency to retrench in this vital area. Can you give us any assist- 
ance * * *” 


Catholic Association for International Peace, Washington 


“* * * Actually we are more concerned with the principles which should 
underlie foreign aid, rather than with any specific aid program. If you have any 
materin] * * *.” 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Cleveland 


“* * * Prom my observations * * * impelled to the conclusion that some of 
the criticism directed against the mutual security program is the result either 
of lack of information or lack of understanding of the objectives.” 
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League of Women Voters of the United States, Washington 
‘“* * * We assume from your letter that you have written to other organiza- 


tions regarding their concern with the mutual security program. If this is the br 
ease, we would very much like to know what other organizations are doing and \ 
thinking.” cc 
ATTACHMENT 4 ti 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U. §. A.., 
March 25, 1957. le 
Mr. WrtIaAmM CALDWELL, al 


International Cooperation Administration, ec 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CaLpwett: First, I would like to thank you very much for meeting 
with our group of representatives of national organizations last Friday. The 
other organization representatives who were there appreciated the opportunity 
to talk with you and your associates on various aspects of the program affecting 
technical assistance and economic aid and development. a 
On behalf of the group I would like to formalize some of the requests which a 
were made at the meeting for assistance which the International Cooperation 1 
Administration might be able to extend to our respective organizations. 
1. Would it be possible for you or your associates to keep us posted as well as 
possible on developments affecting these programs, both as they affect admin- 
istration of the program and the relations with the Congress. To be completely 
informed on these matters will be of very great assistance to all of us. 
2. Would it be possible for ICA to provide materials specifically designed 
for use by our respective groups; that is, for the farm organization representa- 
tives we would very well use something describing the work of the ICA as it 


affects agriculture and agricultural programs here and in various parts of the db; 

world. The church organizations could make use of other types selected to meet 

their particular interests. We would also want material for labor, cooperative, W 

educational and civic organizations. This is a big request, but most of the 

material could be standard with selections made in light of the interest of the Ww 

organization which wishes to use it. it 
3. Popularly written material explaining the program of ICA would be par- a 

ticularly valuable. This would put the program and its accomplishments and 

problems in laymen’s language and in a form which we would find useful for 0 

informing our respective memberships. t 
4. There are several specific parts of the general program which are very D 

little understood and need specific material prepared on them: (a) A summary 

of the action and accomplishments under Public Law 480. (b) The history and b 

status of the public advisory boards. (c) A continuing summary of resolutions t 

adopted and materials prepared by nongovernmental organizations on this sub- il 

ject. (d) A report on the work of the land-grant colleges and other organiza- 

tions contracting for technical assistance work on behalf of ICA. 0 
5. Briefing sessions for organization representatives of boards of directors of 

national organizations, etc., who come to Washington from time to time. This i 

might be accomplished in one fashion by having a public interest advisory group é 


such as that now sponsored by the Housing and Home Finance Agency and work- 
ing with it on general housing programs. 

6. The continuing list of colleges and universities which have either ICA con- 
tracts or a continuing interest in the technical assistance program which might 
provide specialists who could be called on for any meetings of our various or- 
ganizations in the respective areas. 

This is a very large order, but we thought it might be well to spell out a 
number of the points at which ICA could be of very great assistance to our var- 
ious organizations who include in their membership between 40 and 50 million 
members who have both a financial and personal interest in a constructive foreign 
program which can create a continuing basis for world peace. 

Cooperatively yours, 


Watracre J. CAMPBELL. 


Mr. Reppan. Mrs. Wolf, was the nature of your work, would you | 
say, operational? In other words, were you just supposed to set up 
this method of dissemination of information, or were you to actually 
disseminate it yourself ? 
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Mrs. Wotr. I would say it was method of operation. As I say, it 
was 6 months; it was not to be extended. I did not want it extended, 
but in the process of setting it wp, naturally, there was a great deal of 
communication with a number of people, which you might call opera- 
tional, but essentially it was to establish it. 

Mr. Revpan. I would also like to show you a thermofax copy of a 
letter appearing in the Washington Post which is over your signature 
and ask you if that is a letter which you wrote. There is a thermofax 
copy above that in which I am not interested. 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes. 


Mr. Reppan. The other part refers to your husband. 

Mrs. Wor. Yes. That is it. 

Mr. Reppan. I would like to include that in the record at this point, 
and also the news item from the Washington Post, dated April 26, 
1957, to which this letter refers. 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Letters to the Editor 
ICA CORRECTION 


Your April 26 edition carried a story about the termination of my employment 
by John B. Hollister with the International Cooperation Administration. 

Without knowing all your sources of information I cannot read the article 
without correcting several impressions given as to my personal situation. 

I was not employed to work with organizations “supporting” foreign aid. My 
work was to reestablish a relationship with the national organizations interested 
in information for their membership and to supply them with such information 
as they required and at their request, regardless of their position on foreign aid. 

Obviously I had and have no way of knowing what went on in Mr. Hollister’s 
mind. It can be assumed that Mr. Hollister felt that it was undesirable to con- 
tinue the work I was doing. To assume that he was “annoyed” by its success 
may be leaping to an unwarranted conclusion. 

I had no specific sponsors for my job. I was employed by Wiliam Caldwell 
because I had some experience with the program and with the national organiza- 
tions. To my knowledge this was not a position with any political implications 
in connection with my employment or its termination. 

My husband would not appreciate being called George, especially when his 
name is Robert B. 

So much for the record. For the future I am sure the Post will continue its 
intense interest in the mutual-security program and especially in the need for 
an energetic and comprehensive information program to accompany it. 

Buinor K. Worr, Philadelphia. 


[Washington Post and Times Herald, April 26, 1957] 
ICA Frres Aine Wirnovut Notice 


By Carroll Kilpatrick, staff reporter 


John Bb. Hollister, International Cooperative Administration, has summarily 
fired a consultant employed to work with national organizations interested in 
supporting the foreign-aid program. 

Elinor K. Wolf, of Philadelphia, a Republican internationalist sponsored by 
such modern Republeans as Senator Clifford P. Case, Republican, New Jersey, 
Maxwell M. Rabb, secretary to the cabinet, and Paul G. Hoffman, former Marshall 
plan administrator, was the target of Hollister’s dismissal order. 

According to Mrs. Wolf, Hollister was annoyed both by her sponsors and by 
the work she was doing in trying to promote the foreign-aid program. As soon 
as he learned that she was employed by ICA, he dismissed her without notice. 

Mrs. Wolf’s father-in-law, Morris Wolf, was formerly General Counsel of the 
Economie Cooperation Administration, predecessor organization to ICA, and her 
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husband, George Wolf, was formerly General Counsel of the Federal Housing 
Administration. Both are active Republicans now practicing law in Philadelphia. 


a 
BUDGET REASONS GIVEN 
William J. Caldwell, ICA’s Director of Public Reports, said Mrs. Wolf was F 
fired for budgetary reasons. He said he did not think her sponsorship was 
involved. £ 


Before joining ICA in January, Mrs. Wolf had done considerable work in the 
foreign-aid field. She is a former ECA consultant, and has lectured on foreign aid 
in Germany, India, and England. She also worked with the Committee for the 
Marshall Plan. t 

Caldwell employed Mrs. Wolf as a consultant for 6 months to work with 
national organizations that wanted to get information about the foreign-aid 


s 
program. ¢ 
Her work was going on smoothly enough until Friday, April 12, when Caldwell ! 
reported on her efforts at a meeting in the office of Under Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter, chairman of an interdepartmental group considering ways I 
to promote public understanding of the aid program. 

Hollister was at the meeting and after it was over asked Caldwell where Mrs. I 
Wolf came from and who sponsored her, Mrs. Wolf reported. He appeared C 
unhappy that she had heen employed, and on Monday, April 15, told Caldwell to 
terminate Mrs. Wolf’s employment, as of that day, she said. 

Caldwell said Mrs. Wolf was “doing a good job, and we wanted to keep her,” é 
but there was “a tight squeeze on administrative funds.” ] 

Mrs. Wolf said there was a critical need for more widespread information 
about the program. ‘ 

She said she was told the program was being abolished because it might be 1 
considered a violation of the Dworshak amendment, which bars the spending of 1 


funds for “propaganda in support of the mutual-security program.” 
NOT SPECIFIC REASON, HE SAYS 


Caldwell said the Dworshak amendment may have been involved, but it was 
not the specific reason for the firing. 
The congressional conference committee report on the Foreign Aid Act of 1952 
said the prohibition against propaganda should not be interpreted as a bar 
against the supplying of information as to the results attained under the program 
and that it should not interfere with the recognized procedures for keeping the 
public and Congress informed. 


Mrs. Wolf said she was always conscious of the limitations of the Dworshak 
amendment and had been careful not to engage in any propaganda effort. 

The amendment was proposed by Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Republican, 
Idaho, in 1952 when there were 88 persons employed in the foreign-aid information 
program. Now there are 18, including secretaries and a receptionist, Caldwell 
said. 

Mr. Reppan. Mrs. Wolf, could you tell the committee how you hap- 
pened to become employed by ICA on this particular job? Were 
there conferences preceding your employment; and if so, with whom? 

Mrs. Wotr. There was a friend of mine in the Department of State 
by the name of Jameson Parker who I believe is an assistant to Burke 
Wilkinson in Mr. Berding’s office, and he called Mr. Caldwell one da 
and said that I was living here in Washington with my husband, 
that I had had experinece of one sort or another in foreign-aid pro- 
grams, and perhaps—I am not sure that Mr. Parker knew that there 
was a vacancy or even that Mr. Caldwell was looking around for 
someone—but that he thought it would be a good idea if Mr. Caldwell 
talked to me. 

Apparently Mr. Caldwell felt that he did have some work that I 
might qualify for, and I went over and talked to him. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know whose idea it was to set up this new 
operational method of dissemination of information ? 

Mrs. Wotr. I do not; but I correct your question and say it was 
notanew method. I donot know whose idea it was. 
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Mr. Harpy. Do I understand, then, that this particular job had 
already been provided for some time before you were employed? 

Mrs. Wo xr. It had been done in ECA and MSA and perhaps in 
FOA under a different 

Mr. Reppan. That was under the advisory boards that you are 
speaking of? 

Mrs. Wotr. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. They had been abolished, as I understand from your 
testimony. 

Mrs. Wotr. I wouldn’t say that the same work had been done, but 
some of the work had been done. You know the way government is. 
Sometimes it is done in one place, sometimes it is done in another. 
All I questioned was when you said a new type of work. It is not 
new to any Government agency. 

Mr. Reppan. What I meant was a new procedure within ICA, a 
new form of dissemination of information. Would that be a fair 
characterization of it? 

Mrs. Wotr. Well, it was considered to be a lack of information 
available and, therefore, 6 months were to be spent in trying to reestab- 
lish this technique. 

Mr. Reppan. In other words, as I understand it, you were not try- 
ing to sell them this way of setting this up. This was something that 
they employed you to do; is that right ? 

Mrs. Wor. That would be correct. 

Mr. Reppan. In other words, this was a preestablished position ? 

Mrs. Wor. Yes. In other words, I was asked to come over there 
and was told about this job that they wanted done. Apparently they 
had wanted it done for a while. I mean, this wasn’t a new idea to 
them. 

Mr. Reppan. After you were employed there, did you have any dis- 
cussions with anyone in ICA as to how this method of dissemination 
of information was to be set up? What method was to be used? 

Mrs. Worr. There isn’t any one method. 

Mr. Reppan. No. Well, all right. You continue with your answer. 

Mrs. Worr. I would just simply say that there are many people 
in ICA who have had experience in one way or another. To be 
ridiculous about it, some people simply go out and make a speech, in 
reply to a request from an organization, and they get an idea as to 
what it is that that particular organization or others with which 
they are in communication have asked for. 

Mr. Reppan. I would like to direct your attention specifically to 
page 2 of your memorandum, which we have just placed in the record. 
Do you have a copy of it before you? 

Mrs. Wotr. No. That is my last copy. 

Mr. Reppan. While Mr. Woods is bringing that to you, I will read 
the part that I am interested in right here. It says: 





It was with this problem in mind that the program to provide information to 
the national organizations was established in January 1957 after months of 
discussion with you, and Peter I. B. Lavan initially, and subsequently with 
Jack Ohly, C. Tyler Wood, Ward Melody, and Fred Blachley, of ICA, together 
with other individuals equally concerned with public information, public 
liaison, congressional liaison in the Department of State. 


Did you have discussions with these people? Is that what this 
means ? 


Mrs. Wotr. Yes. 
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Mr. Reppan. Over what period of time had you been discussing it 
with them ? } fr 
Mrs. Worr. Actually the initial discussion with Mr. Caldwell oc- = 
curred in March or April of 1956. I met Mr. Lavan, whom I had not th 
known in what—about November; various people in the State Depart- th 
ment during last fall. th 
Mr. Harpy. Was that prior to your employment? ™ 
Mrs. Worr. Yes. 
Mr. Reppan. For about 8 months prior to your employment you P 
had been discussing that with these individuals: is that right? a 
Mrs. Wor. That is right. Not with all of them, but beginning = 
with that; yes. 
Mr. Reppan. Was anything said during those discussions as to why ti 
the advisory board setup had been abandoned ? 
Mrs. Worr. No. R 
Mr. Reppan. Do you know when the public advisory board system | 
of dissemination of information was dropped, or abolished ? a 
Mrs. Worr. Well, I have it in this memo, which I am delighted @ 
to give you. The authority for the PAB was omitted from the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. It, therefore, was terminated on June 30, 1954. 0 
However, there is an overlapping in the operations of a type of 2 
public advisory board called the foreign operations councils, between C 
1952 and 1954, and they operated in that period somewhat differently 
than they had between 1948, we will say, and—I don’t remember— t 
1950, I guess, when Mr. Hoffman was there in 1950. and 1953 when 
Mr. Harriman was there. Vn 
Mr. Revpan. Do you know why the public advisory board was 
dropped ? 
Mrs. Wotr. No; I don’t. r 


Mr. Reppan. Has anyone in ICA ever discussed that with you? 
Mrs. Wor. No. I would say, because I prepared this, that this is . 
really all I know about it. I tried to find out a great deal more about 
it. I tried to get some opinions that were specific and, frankly, every- 
thing I know 1s in this piece of paper, which is yours. 
Mr. Reppan. Now, reading further in that paragraph 2 on page 2 
of your memorandum, you say: 


Concurrently with the conception of the work to be done, and the past bridges 
to be rebuilt, went the complete acceptance of the provision in the Dworshak 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 1952 and the accompanying confer- 
ence report. 


ane si fh 


Would you tell the committee with whom you had conversations or 
conferences with respect to the Dworshak amendment as it would 
relate to the organization, or the program which you were to establish ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Everybody in the Office of Public Reports, and I would 
say everybody, including the clerks, knows about 

Mr. Harpy. You did not discuss it with the clerks, particularly, did 
you! 

Mrs. Wotr. I am not sure that it wasn’t. 1 mean, I am not trying | 
to be funny about this, but everybody was terribly conscious, and I will 
tell you why I did discuss it with the clerks. There is a rule that says 
that ICA cannot disseminate, even in response to a request, more than 
50 copies of any given document. It may just be one on a speech that 
ilebOny has given, without express permission, I guess it is, of this 
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committee. 
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I am not sure of that, but it is of a congressional committee, so that 
from time to time when I would receive a request for 50 copies, we 
will say, and the girl who was responsible for sending or putting 
them in a package and taking them to the mailroom, we would discuss 
the fact that before we did that she would have to write a letter to 
the committee; not that that was the Dworshak amendment, but that 
was the sentiment. 

It is the same thing, really, to be awfully sure that money appro- 
priated for the foreign- aid program was not spent for purposes other 
than they were intended. As I say, I am not being funny when I say 
that the clerks, as well as the professionals on the staff, were aware of 
various limitations. 

Mr. Harpy. Specifically, to what extent did you discuss that par- 
ticular subject with Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Over and over again with Mr. Melody and with Mr. 
Blachly and with Mr. Caldwell, and with the lawyers. I was made 
quite clear as to what the law said, as to what it could possibly mean, 
and the interpretation that the lawyers and Mr. Caldwell and the rest 
of us in his office took to be the intent of it. 

Mr. Harpy. Specifically, on April 16, 1957, prior to the preparation 
of this memorandum, or during the course of the preparation of this 
memorandum, did you discuss the Dworshak siuamaral with Mr. 
Caldwell ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Give me your dates again. From the day I was 
terminated ? 

Mr. Harpy. No. I am talking about on the day you were ter- 
minated. 

Mrs. Wotr. Did I discuss the Dworshak amendment? 

Mr. Harpy. As it related to any part of your employment, or as it 
related to anything you were going to put in the memorandum. Did 
you discuss the Dworshak amendment with Mr. Caldwell? 

Mrs. Wotr. There are two questions you are asking me. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; probably three. 

Mrs. Wor. Two I can break it up in. 

Mr. Harpy. You break it down any way you like. 

Mrs. Worr. As far as the answer to whether there was any discus- 
sion of the Dworshak amendment, I would say there was none. If 
you put the question, Did Mr. Caldwell mention the Dworshak 
amendment, I would say “yes.” 

In other words, when he told me that the program that I was work- 
ing to establish was to be terminated, there were two reasons given. 
One was the lack of administrative funds, and two was the fact that 
the program itself might be considered in violation of the Dworshak 
amendment. 

Mr. Harpy. So, on April 16- 

Mrs. Wotr. You asked me one other. Let me finish. Then, as far 
as the memo was concerned, which you also asked me, I would say 
that there was absolutely no discussions between Mr. Caldwell and 
me from the moment he said, “Will you prepare a document for me 
stating (1) what you thought had been expected of you, what you had 
done, and what you recommended 2” and I w alked out of the office. 
I was going to say I haven’t seen him since or talked to him. I have 
seen him once, when I brought it in. 
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Mr. Harpy. I think you misunderstood me. What I was trying to 
say, or the question I was trying to ask you was whether you had any 
discussions with Mr. Caldwell about the Dworshak amendment on 
April 16. 

Mrs. Wo tr. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Either before you prepared your memorandum, while 
you were preparing your memorandum, or after it? 

Mrs. Wotr. No. 

Mr. Harpy. I just understood your testimony to be that the subject 
of the Dworshak amendment did come up in a discussion with Mr. 
Caldwell on that day when he told you that that was one reason for 
termination of your 

Mrs. Wotr. Mr. Hardy, I don’t mean to be specious about this, or 
precise, but I should say we did not discuss the Dworshak amendment. 
I did say he mentioned it. You asked me whether we discussed it. 
We did not discuss the Dworshak amendment. 

Mr. Harpy. You and I can split hairs and get along all right. 

Mrs. Wor. He simply said to me, “Elinor, this program has been 
terminated because of these two reasons,” and that was the end of the 
discussion. I didn’t sit there and argue and say, “Let’s talk about 
the Dworshak amendment.” 

Mr. Harpy. I did not mean to convey the idea that it necessarily 
involved an argument, but, in any event, Mr. Caldwell did say to you 
that there was a possibility that continuation of your program might 
be in violation of the Dworshak amendment? 

Mrs. Wotr. That is very accurate; might be in violation of it. 

Mr. Harpy. At any time prior to that, during the period of your 
em>lovment, had that possibility been discussed between you and Mr. 
Cal lwell? 

Mrs. Wor. No. 

Mr. Hanoy. Do von have any reason to believe that he had a very 
su lden realization of that on April 16% 

Mrs. Wonr. No. 

M-. Wianoy. Did you have any discussions with Mr. Hollister on 
April 16. the day of your departure? 

Mrs. Worr. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Or any time reasonably prior to that date? 

Mrs. Wotr. I have only spoken to Mr. Hollister once in my life, 
and that was about 2 weeks before, and we did not discuss the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Harpy. Then at no time did you ever discuss with Mr. Hol- 
lister the specifics of what you were doing? 

Mrs. Wotr. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to return a moment to your initial em- 
ployment on January 17, 1957; is that correct? You spoke of a 
phone call from Mr. Jameson Parker to Mr. Caldwell. Was that 
phone call made by Mr. Parker at your request? 

Mrs. Wotr. No—— 

Mr. Harpy. Or at your suggestion ? 

Mrs. Worr. I didn’t know Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you know Mr. Parker? 

Mrs. Wotr. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, my inquiry was whether Mr. Parker made a 
phone call in your behalf to Mr. Caldwell at your request. 
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Mrs. Wor. No. I won’t say so. I would say that Mr. Parker, who 
is an employee of the Department of State, was aware of the prob- 
lems of information about the mutual security program, just as a 
general matter of his interest, and, as I say, he knew I was living here 
in Washington and he asked me whether I would be interested in 
working at ICA. The fact that I said, if there was a job that I could 
do, yes, might be construed in response to your question to say he 
made it in my behalf. 

Mr. Harpy. The question I really wanted to understand, and I 
think you have answered it, was whether or not the job sought you. 

Mrs. Wotr. Haven't I answered that? 

Mr. Harpy. I think you probably have. 

Mrs. Worr. A little of both. Isn’t that essentially what the an- 
swer is? 

Mr. Harpy. I am not sure. That is what I was trying to find out. 

Mrs. Woxr. If you are asking me 

Mr. Harpy. Just one second. Here is the question that bothered me 
a little bit. Not exactly bothered me, but I was not too clear about 
whether or not Mr. Parker had reason to know that you were interested 
in employment with ICA, and he apparently had reason to know that 
ICA might use a person of your talents. Otherwise, he would not have 
made the phone call. I am just wondering whether or not actually 
Mr. Parker was performing a missionary service for ICA and going 
out to find them a qualified person to fill a job that they had vacant. 

Mrs. Worr. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell the committee just how it happened that 
Mr. Parker sat down and called Mr. Caldwell about your capabili- 
ties / 

Mrs. Wotr. Mr. Parker and Mrs. Parker have been personal 
friends of Mr. Wolf and mine for years. We are living here for only 
a short time while Mr. Wolf was General Counsel over at FHA. The 
question was, did I want to work while I was here? My children are 
away. I didn’t have anything I wanted to do and Mr. Parker asked 
me would I be interested. He thought ICA could use someone with 
my experience. Would I be interested. My answer was “Yes.” 

Mr. Harpy. Could you tell the committee about when that conversa- 
tion took place between Mr. Parker and Mr. Caldwell? 

Mrs. WorFr. I would say approximately March a year ago—March 
1956. 

Mr. Harpy. So that there was a period of 7 or 8 months between the 
time Mr. Parker made the call and the time that you were actually 
employed ? 

Mrs. Worr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And during that period of time, did you have a num- 
ber of conversations with Mr. Caldwell looking toward the prospect 
of employment ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes. I wouldsay I had 3 or 4. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you call on “Mr. Caldwell at his invitation ? 

Mrs. Wor. Well, Mr. Parker called him and said, “Mr. Caldwell, 
there is a friend of mine, Elinor Wolf, whom you may be able to use. 
Would you like to talk to her?” Mr. Caldwell said, “Yes, I would be 
delighted to talk to her,” and I went over and talked to him. 

Mr. Harpy. It was a period of 6, 7, or 8 months before you were 
actually employed ? 
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Mrs. Wotr. That is right. : 
Mr. Harpy. During that intervening time, you just had 2 or 3 con- wl 
versations with him. I believe you have already testified to that. po 
Do you know whether, during that period of time, there were further 
conversations between Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Parker in the interest 
of your employment? 4 
Mrs. Wotr. Mr. Hardy, I simply do not know. sil 
Mr. Harpy. That is all I want to know. pr 


Mrs. Wotr. No. I don’t. 
Mr. Harpy. Thank you. Goahead, Mr. Reddan. 


Mr. Reppan. During these conversations that you described in Ce 
paragraph 2 on page 2 of your memorandum that I have just read 
with respect to the Dworshak amendment.—I do not know whether 1S 
that is a colon or a period—it continues, “Both were discussed”— m 
talking about the Dworshak amendment and the accompanying con- pu 


ference report, “both were discussed at length and it was understood 
without question both would be honored to the letter and to the spirit 
of the law.” 

I would like to ask you, Mrs. Wolf, whether or not during these 
discussions any format was established which would assure that this 
new information service would not operate in violation of the Dwor- 


shak amendment ? E 
Mrs. Wotr. Mr. Reddan, if you will notice the first attachement to 

my memo—and none of this memo was discussed with anybody at k1 

ICA from the moment I was asked for it until I handed it in—was 

pasted to my desk drawer. er 
Mr. Reppan. I do not mean to imply you were not familiar with : 

the Dworshak amendment. What I want to know is whether any lines ti 


were set up. 
Mrs. Wotr. Guidelines? 
Mr. Reppan. Yes. 
Mrs. Wor. We discussed particularly the freeze in the conference 0} 
report in that second paragraph. If you have a copy of it there 
Mr. Reppan. Yes. 
Mrs. Wotr. That what I would consider myself working toward was 
the establishment of the program for national organizations where x 
supplying of information as to the results attained under the program 
would be given. 
In other words, it wasn’t a matter of propaganda or education. It 1 
was to limit itself to the result of the program, that which had already 
happened. That was the guideline that was always used. I mean, we 
talked about it often. We emphasized that, and that is it. 





Mr. Reppan. Was anything reduced to writing on that ? b 

Mrs. Worr. No. b 

Mr. Harpy. Who do you mean when you say “we talked about it”? . 

Mrs. Wotr. I mean Caldwell, Melody, Fred Blachley, the lawyers. - 

Mr. Reppan. Attachment No. 2 to your memorandum is a letter 7 
dated February 18 that has a blank salutation. As J understand from 


reading your memo, this was the letter which was sent out to a t 
number of national organizations that were interested in the foreign- ' 
aid program ; is that correct? 
Mrs. Wotr. That is correct. ; 
Mr. Reppan. How many organizations received that letter? 
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Mrs. Woxr. Well, I would guess that there—I don’t have the list 
with me, unfortunately—but about 180, and 57 local affiliates of foreign 
policy associates, co-world councils. 

Mr. Reppan. How was that list compiled ¢ 

Mrs. Wour. Actually the list was given to me by, again, this point 
4 information group, as the list of organizations that, over the years 
since 1948, had asked in one way or another to participate in these 
private point 4 conferences which were held every year. 

Mr. Reppan. Who in the point 4 program gave you that list? 

Mrs. Wo tr. This is a private group. ‘This comes from Mr. Wallace 
Campbell. 

Mr. Reppan. You received that from Mr. Wallace Campbell, and he 
is with the Cooperative League of the United States. Could you tell 
me in a word or two what the Cooperative League is, what its 
purposes are? 

Mrs. Wotr. It isa group of farm cooperatives. 

Mr. Reppan. And their purpose is what? 

Mrs. Wotr. Isn’t it? 

Mr. Wotr. I don’t think so. 

Mrs. WotF. May I ask? 

Mr. Harpy. I would rather you testify from your own knowledge. 
Either you know or you do not know. 

Mr. Reppan. I want the record to be accurate. Mr. Wolf, do you 
know ? 

Mrs. Wotr. May I change it and say I do not know what the Coop- 
erative League of the United States actually does? 

Mr. Harpy. I gather that you must have had considerable associa- 
tion with Mr. Campbell in your work; is that right? 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes. Isaw him from time to time. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not know what his private activities were? 

Mrs. Wotr. Well, as I say, he is the executive director of the Co- 
operative League of the United States. 

Mr. Harpy. But you do not know what it does? 

Mrs. Wotr. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. As I understand, he has been a friend of yours for 
some period of time. Is that your testimony ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know if there are independent groups that 
make up this cooperative ? 

Mrs. Wotr. That is right—make up what? 

Mr. Reppan. Make up the Cooperative League. 

Mrs. Wor. I would just as soon not answer that because my hus- 
band points out I am not sufficiently familiar with the way it operates, 
but I can say that the point 4 committee, of which Mr. Campbell is 
a sort of a temporary chairman, and has been for a number of years, 
is made up of about 20 national organizations—not cooperatives, but 
labor, women, church groups, farm, et cetera, and business groups. 
There are veterans, too. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, whether or not you have any official advice as 
to actual functions of the Cooperative League—and I do not know 
that it is too important that we know what their functions are—you 
must have some general idea of Mr. Campbell’s duties in a business 
sort of way, even if they are not official. 
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Did you understand that he was engaged in some sort of agricul- ] 
tural cooperative work ? the 
Mrs. Wotr. I understand that he is the Washington representative thi 
of the Cooperative League of the United States. Now specifically ] 
what he does for them, for that organization, I do not know. Sol 
Mr. Harpy. You understand that this cooperative group, of which ter 
he is a part, does have something to do with agriculture ? tio 
Mrs. Wor. Yes. 19: 
Mr. Harpy. Thank you. eel 
Mr. Reppan. He is the one who gave you the list of names of organi- of 
zations to which you sent your letter of February 18? 
Mrs. Wotr. That is right. th: 
Mr. Harpy. Do you still have that letter ? 
Mrs. Wotr. No. di: 
Mr. Reppan. Was this letter sent to any other organizations, or : 
groups, besides those on the list given to you by Mr. Campbell? me 
Mrs. Wor. Frankly, I am not sure. I would certainly say that : 
for example the 57 local affiliates of the Foreign Policy Association, 
as local groups, would not have been on Mr. Campbell’s list. There 
might well have been organizations who had written in, who were in 
our files, over a period of years before I got there who had asked for 
information who were not on Mr. Campbell’s list that I might have ur 
sent them to. ta: 
Mr. Harpy. To the extent that the letter went to people who had th 
not attended the meetings which you attended, which were presided ab 
over by Mr. Campbell, this list was sent to organizations at the behest : 
of Mr. Campbell, rather than in response to a specific inquiry from P 
those organizations? oe 
Mrs. WotF. Not at the behest of Mr. Campbell, no. We were com- “a 
piling a list of organizations who, because of their attendance at a is 
national conference, which was an annual affair, devoted solely to 
foreign economic problems, whether it was point 4, whether it was o 


mutual security, whatever it was, but they in the past had indicated H 
their interest and had come to those conferences. 
These are not Government conferences. These are private con- 
ferences, where information was given out, where all the various pred- 
ecessors of ICA had had materials on the tables, for example, and it 


had been picked up and walked off with, where inquiries had come P 
into ICA over the years. te 
In other words, we have got card indexes from organizations. This w 
list was made up jointly of these groups. |. w 
Mr. Harpy. I still do not understand that. Awhile ago I got the 
impression that you did not know how the names got on the list, and C 
that the list was handed to you by Mr. Campbell. v 
Mrs. Wotr. I never said I didn’t know. el 
Mr. Harpy. I understood you to say so. I got that impression from 
your testimony. 
I understand now that you did know the basis on which the list 
was compiled. 
Mrs. Wotr. That is right; their list, the point 4 information group,. 
so-called. That was the list that Mr. Campbell gave me. This is not I 
a Cooperative League of the United States list. This is a point 4 in- 
formation group, which meets here in Washington, informally, and d 


once a year has a formal 2-day conference. 
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Mr. Harpy. And it it your testimony, then, that you were advised 
that this list contained the names of the organization that attended 
this 2-day conference held in Washington ¢ 

Mrs. Wotr. That is right, without a dateline on it. In other words, 
some of them may not have attended this year. Some may have at- 
tended last year, but these are the organizations who, since the forma- 
tion—I would even go that far—of the point 4 information group in 
1948 or 1949, had indicated an interest, and had either sent a repre- 
sentative, or asked for the minutes of the 2-day conference, that kind 
of thing. 

Mr. Reppan. The point 4 information group to which you refer, is 
that a part of the Cooperative League of the United States? 

Mrs. Wor. No. Wallace Campbell serves on that solely in his in- 
dividual capacity. 

Mr. Reppan. Is that another private group? It is not a Govern- 
ment-connected organization ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Not at all. 

Mr. Reppan. It is a group—you tell me. Do you know what it is? 

Mrs. Wotr. The point 4 information group? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes. It is a group—the executive committee is made 
up of about 20 representatives of national organizations who volun- 
tarily meet together. They have no formal staff. As far as I know, 
they don’t even have a budget. They meet at the Burlington Hotel 
about, as I say, once every month or so, discuss various aspects of the 
program. 

Sometimes it is a farm problem in Public Law 480; sometimes 
ocean-freight charges, or the church groups that they might be inter- 
ested in. Once a year they have a oan conference. This year, I be- 
lieve, it was the 12th and 13th of February at the Statler. 

Some of you may even have been at the dinner they had. I know 
we were there. They had a dinner that night. Who spoke—Paul 
Hoffman? I think Mr. Hoffman spoke. 

Mr. Harpy. They didn’t invite me. 

Mr. Wotr. I will bet they did. 

Mrs. Wotr. I will bet they did. For that the representatives sim- 
ply pay a registration fee. That takes care of the cost of it. 

Mr. Reppan. Mrs. Wolf, you mentioned at the beginning of your 
testimony a meeting which was held on March 22 of this year. It 
was held with the Cooperative League of the United States. Where 
was that held? 

Mrs. Wotr. Please be careful on that. It was not held with the 
Cooperative League. It was held with the point 4 Committee, with 
Wallace Campbell, of the Cooperative League of America, acting as 
chairman, as he does. 

Mr. Reppan. I[amsorry. Isee. 

Mrs. Wotr. That was held on the 22d of March at the Burlington. 

Mr. Reppan. That was at the Burlington ? ’ 

Mrs. Worr. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. Did Mr. Campbell send you an invitation? How did 
ICA happen to get over there ? 

Mrs. Wotr. He called us up and there may have been a letter—I 
don’t know. I know one girl from his office called me and asked 
whether we could do it on such and such a day. 
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Fai 
Mr. Reppan. Was his invitation in any way in response to your we 
letter of February 18? ; pos 
Mrs. Wotr. No; he called and it was discussed. He said that there ) 
were a number of problems that the various organizations had been Mr 
raising at these luncheons and they would like an opportunity to dis- Q 
cuss it with several of the ICA people. ) 
Mr. Reppan. At that meeting, was there any discussion as to the Ca 
Dworshak amendment? tac 
Mrs. Wotr. Not that I recall. ] 
Mr. Reppan. Do you know whether or not any minutes of the meet- abc 
ing were taken? hae 


Mrs. Wotr. No; there were not. 

Mr. Reppan. Did anyone at ICA prepare a memorandum, to your 
knowledge? M: 

Mrs. Wotr. The only memorandum, really, is reflected, I would say, 
in the notes that must have been taken by Mr. Campbell. I assume 


there were minutes. Some of them are reflected in the letter to Mr. ae 
Caldwell which he wrote, and it is here subsequently dated March 25. dot 


Mr. Reppan. With respect to that letter of March 25 to Mr. Cald- | 
well from Mr. Campbell, that lists several categories of information no 
in which the group that met with you, the point 4 group, was in- of 
terested. Now, did ICA suggest any of these categories or any part 
of them as being categories on which they had information available? 

Mrs. Wotr. If you look at the next letter from Mr. Caldwell to 
Mr. Campbell 

Mr. Reppay, I will in a moment. 

Mrs. WotF. All I want to say is it states that very clearly. Mean- E 
while it says in that big paragraph, the third one: 7 

: Th 

I am sending you examples of various currently available pamphlets on 


different aspects of the program which we can supply in reasonable quantity 
on request. 


Mr. Reppan. Were these points mentioned in the letter discussed 
in that meeting? 


we 
Va 





Wwe 
po: 


Mrs. Wo.Fr. Yes; let me be sure. One was definitely discussed. m 

Mr. Reppan. All right; I would like to ask you about one right 
now. 

That says: 

Would it be possible for you or your associates to keep us posted as well as a 
possible on developments affecting these programs, both as they affect ad- Ww 
ministration of the program and the relations with the Congress? ni 

Could you tell me what Mr. Campbell means by that part, “rela- cl 
tions with the Congress,” what he had in mind there? ul 

Mrs. Wotr. No; I don’t think I can tell you. ™ 

Mr. Reppan. Was that discussed at the meeting ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes. The only thing specifically that was discussed was t] 
the IDAB report, the International Development Advisory Board, ” 
which had recently come out. For example, some of the organiza- 
tions there thought it was fine, some thought it was not so good. ‘They C 
wanted to know what the position of ICA was going to be on it, " 


whether they were going to support it or not. 

We all said, of course, we didn’t know what the position woul be. 
Would it be in the presentation to Congress? Of course, we said we ” 
said we didn’t know. I assume he is referring to that. Also the 
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Fairless Committee report was discussed generally that day—were 
we for it or against it¢ And we said at that stage we didn’t have a 
position. 

Mr. Reppan. Did Mr. Caldwell discuss with you the contents of 
Mr. Campbell’s letter of March 25 ? 

Mrs. Woir. He showed it to me; yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you assist in any way in the preparation of Mr. 
Caldwell’s reply to Mr. ( Campbell under date of March 28, also at- 
tached to this memorandum ? 

\_rs. Wor. I remember him handing me what I think was just 
about the final draft saying, “This is the reply I am going to send 
to Wally Campbell.” I frankly don’t remember whether I made any 
changes or not. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Caldwell’s reply to Mr. Campbell under date of 
March 28, says— 

In response to request No. 1, this office will be pleased to keep you as well 
posted as possible on developments affecting both the administration of the 
mutual security program and presentation to Congress. I suggest that this be 
done through informal meetings arranged usually by the Cooperative League. 

Did you have any discussion with Mr. Caldwell as to whether or 
not the request, this request No. 1, contained in Mr, Campbell’s !etter 
of March 25, whether or not the request contained in that paragraph 
would be a sufficient basis for ICA’s dissemination of information to 
various members of the point 4 program ¢ 

In other words, Mr. Campbell says- 

Would it be possible for you or your associates to keep us posted as well 
possible about the program— 

Et cetera, and Mr. Caldwell comes back and says 

This office will be pleased to keep you well posted. 

I want to know this. Based on this one request for information, 
was Mr. Caldwell or your office going to send out information ¢ 

Mrs. Wor. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Did it anticipate a future specific request for infor 
mation / 

Mrs. Wor. For written information or pamphlets or anything? 

Mr. Reppan. Any type of information. 

Mrs. Wotr. No; I can remember, I don’t recall who it was at the 
time of this, what was the ICA position going to be on IDAB, which 
was of specific interest that day. I can remember the fact that al 
number of people said, “I hepe as soon as ICA has its Tdiheoon made 
clear we will know what it is.” But that is the only kind of informa- 
tion. There was no agreement to put out a summary or distribute 
material under that request. 

Mr. Harpy. We are talking about a response Mr. Caldwell made to 
the letter from Mr. Campbell in which in effect he said, “We will 
supply you with information.” 

I understood you, a moment ago, to say you had seen or that Mr. 

Caldwell showed you, I believe, a copy of his letter which you pre- 
sumed was in pretty nearly its final form. Did you initial it? 

Mrs. Woxr. No. 

Mr. Harpy. You did not have any procedure in there for initialing 
or approving ? 


95261—57 3 
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Mrs. Wotr. No; this isa very small office, Mr. Hardy. I think there 
are seven of us. , 
Mr. Harpy. Even so, I am surprised that there is any element of red- be 
tape missed in any Government office. ‘ 
Mr. Wotr. It wasn’t in mine. it 
Mr. Harpy. Maybe people in private life might think some of the th: 
questions that we raise are a little bit facetious, but anybody who. sit 
has had any governmental employment ought not to think so. qu 
I am concerned about this response in this particular paragraph at 
as to what was anticipated in the way of keeping Mr. Campbell 
supplied with information, Mr. Campbell and his associates. I think pe 
it called for information about operations and about the relation ve 
with the Congress. What does that mean ? 
Mrs. Wo r. I think I have just told you, that at that particular 
time—here it is March, with this tremendous number of reports com- 
ing out, Senate re ports and the two other reports, this is something 
that they were very interested in knowing how much of it ICA was ; 
going to buy, as it were. 1m 
Mr. Harpy. Did you at any time have any discussions with Mr. a 
Campbell or Mr. Caldwell concerning the attitude of individual Mem- ™ 


bers of Congress about the foreign aid program ? ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Certainly not with Mr. ¢ ‘ampbell, and I am sure that 
in response to requests for information from the Members of Con- fo 
gress, which often came to the Information Office, that we must have 
discussed the attitudes of particular Seen I can remember 
one request which came in which Mr. Caldwell asked me to help _ 
on, which was a request from Senator Dirksen saying he would to 
like to know how the foreign aid program affected Illinois. That 
was rather a fascin: iting question. 


Mr. Harpy. Let me be a little more specific. Did you discuss a Le 
procedure which might be helpful in converting recalcitrant Mem- Le 
bers of Congress—maybe “recalcitrant” is not the right word. oe" 

Mrs. Wor. Are there any? on 

Mr. Harpy. penne Members of Congress to the ICA cause. 

Mrs. Worr. No. sa 

Mr. Harpy. Did you have any discussion specifically with Mr. hed 
Caldwell or anyone else in ICA concerning Congressman Lipseomb’s - 
failure to reebond to ICA ina favorable light ? Ja: 

Mrs. Worr. I didn’t know he didn’t respond to it in a favorable mn 
light. I had heard that a number of Congressmen, as a number of us i 
at ICA, were interested in the polls that had been conducted, but Y 
I had nothing to do with them. I don’t know what that—he didn’t 
say it to me. I heard conversation about it. I never discussed Con- 7 
gressman Lipscomb with Mr. Caldwell. di 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever discuss Congressman Lipscomb with Mr. Ps 
Campbell ? I] 

Mrs. Wotr. No. th 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever discuss him with any representative of Ce 
the League of Women Voters? 

Mrs. Worr. No. co 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever see the letter that was written by the pg 
Friends committee—— Li 


Mrs. Wotr. Wait a minute. ge 
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Mr. Harpy. I want to give you every opportunity because this might 





be 

Mrs. Wo r. I want to be awfully sure. I had not reason to discuss 
it with Mr. Campbell. I can remember that when the—do you have 
that document, Mr. Woods? That report came out from the Univer- 
sity of C hicago, that it was sent over to us, and there were many 
questions which were raised by many organizations as well as, as I say, 
a number of Congressmen. 

You asked me wae I discussed this specifically with any one 
person. I am sure I discussed it with 10 or 12 people because it is a 
very interesting problem. 

Mr. Harpy. Outside the ICA ¢ 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Specifically, Mr. Lipscomb’s position 4 

Mrs. Wor. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you try to reconstruct this because this is a very 
important point. I would like for you to try to test your memory 
a little bit. I will ask you specifically whether you know Mr. Snyder 
with the Friends Committee on Legislation. 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes; I have met him. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever discuss Mr. Lipscomb’s attitude about 
foreign aid with Mr. Snyder ? 

Mrs. Wotr. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever suggest to Mr. Snyder th: at it might be 
well if he wrote a letter to Mr. Lipscomb’ s constituents, that would get 
to Mr. Lipscomb’s constituents? 

Mrs. Wotr. No. 

Mr. Harpy. I will ask you the same question with respect to the 
League of Women Voters. Did you ever suggest to anyone in the 
League of Women Voters that Mr. Lipscomb might be brought 
around if his constituents wrote him some letters favorable to foreign 
aid ? 

Mrs. Wotr. I may have, but I say this very honestly because, as I 
say, this whole question of these polls was of great interest to us. We 
were aware that they were in oe sense overwhelmingly for, and yet 
we were quite aware that various Congressmen, those who favored 
large amounts of foreign aid and those that didn’t, were not getting 
mail which reflected it. So it interested us. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to be sure I understand your answer correctly. 
You say you may have suggested to the League of Women Voters 

Mrs. Wotr. No; I did not suggest. I have discussed this whole 
question of the polls. I have discussed it with many people; I have 
discussed it with my husband; the apparent disparity between these 
polls and the mail that you people are getting. I don’t understand it. 
I have definitely discussed it with—I w oul dn’t begin to try to name you 
the people I have discussed it with, not in relation to any particular 
Congressman though. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to ask you with specific reference to Mr. Lips- 
comb. It is your testimony that you did not suggest to any member of 
or any representative of the League of Women Voters that Mr. 
Lipscomb’s mail was all opposed to foreign aid and perhaps he could 
get some stimulus ? 

Mrs. Wotr. No; I am saying to you 
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Mr. Harpy. Let me say this to you. We are going to have testimony 
from the League of Women Voters in a very short while, and that is 
why I want you to be very careful. hu 
Mrs. Wotr. What I am saying to you is I discussed the question of, wl 
I don’t know, may I ask my ‘husband something ? 
Mr. Harpy. Go right ahead, feel free. 
Mrs. Wor. Mr. Hardy, I am a litile bit at a loss to be as precise 1] 
as you would like me to be. I can quite frankly say that I have dis- ab 
cussed—for example, your report is a perfectly natural subject of let 
conversation among a lot of people. If you ask me with whom I dis- 
cussed the Hardy report, I simply wouldn’t be able to tell you. I could W 
give you the names of 10 people with whom I have discussed pe 
various 
Mr. Harpy. We have been discussed from a lot of angles in ICA 
circies. I don’t see how you could remember all. of 
Mrs. Worr. I have discussed a number of you gentlemen in both 
Houses personally who have told me what I have just said, which is 
that your mail—some of you are in favor, some against it. be 
Mr. Harpy. I am going to read you an excerpt from a letter, and I be 
think that we are going ‘to receive sworn testimony that is going to 
ascribe to you the contents of this letter. I want to be just as fair with 
you as I can, and that is why I want to give you every opportunity to 
clear up your thinking. 
Actually this letter says: 
We have been receiving a number of reports that Glenard P. Lipscomb of the if 
24th District in Los Angeles has recently made, or is about to make a strong state- 
ment on the floor and in the press to the effect that the various polls which show 
that U. N. and United States foreign aid are popular with the public are loaded I 
or dishonest. He apparently bases his conclusion on the fact that his mail is I ° 
running unanimously against a constructive foreign-aid program. We have ca 
been told that it might be very helpful if persons from his district who are 
in favor of the program would tell him so in letters in the near future. th 
Now I ask you to search your memory and see if you can recall - 
initiating or responding to an inquiry which would form the basis of ht 
that communication. 
Mrs. Wo.r. I never have- 
Mr. Worr. Initiating or respond? tie 
Mr. Harpy. I asked her either way. 
Mrs. Wor. I initiated easily to any number of people the fact tliat sie 


Congressman Lipseomb’s mail was contrary to the polls. I have said hi 
that 10 or 12 times to peonle. I never heard he was going to make a - 
speech or anything else. That I know could not be attributed to me. 
It doesn’t even make any sense to me. 
Did I tell people that I heard that Congressman Lipscomb’s mail : 
yas running contrary to the polls? Indeed, yes. Did I respond? - 
Mr. Harpy. Did you suggest that he get a little stimulation ? “3 
Mrs. Worr. I don’t know what you mean by did I suggest that he : 
get a little stimulation. 7 re 


ou 


Mr. Harpy. Those of us who are in Congress, Mrs. Wolf, are a little e 
sensitive to having people who are employed by the agencies stimulate - 
pressure on us to do contrary to that which we are already doing. pa 
Frankly, this action here, which is attributed to you, seems to have pr 
that connotation. I just am trying to find out what the facts are. That ™ 


is all. 
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Mrs. Worr. All I can tell you is indeed, yes, but I, what I asked my 
husband, frankly, was whether I should mention other people with 
whom—— 

Mr. Harpy. I am about to ask you about others. 

Mrs. Wotr. There are any number of private conversations that 
I have had with various people about—they ask about Congressmen, 
about Senators, that are discussed. Tt isn’t a matter of writing a 
letter to somebody. 

Mr. Harpy. I take it you are aware of the fact that the League of 
Women Voters has the capacity for exerting considerable pressure on 
politicians. 

Mrs. Worr. I like that; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t ask you whether you liked it. Are you aware 
of it? 

Mrs. Woxr. Yes, [ am. 

Mr. Harpy. You must be aware of the fact that any information 
you would convey along this line on a subject of interest to them would 
be calculated most likely by most people at least to stimulate pressure. 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes. I mean—— 

Mr. Worr. To stimulate 

Mr. Harpy. I think she can answer that. 

Mr. Woxr. To stimulate pressure was the word you used. 

Mr. Harpy. That is exactly right. 

Mrs. Wor. The fact is, as I say, you are quite right, I am not naive, 
if you discuss various Congressmen’s attitudes 

Mr. H Seen I take it then that it would be your testimony—and if 
I am wrong, I don’t want to be leading you on this, I do not think 
I would lead you anyway—but I take it from your testimony that in 

calling the attention of official representatives of or ganizations like 

the League of Women Voters, UAW, the Friends Committee, and 
others to the fact that there were certain Members of Congress who 
were not receiving the kind of information from home that was con- 
ducive to the ICA program, you had in mind—— 

Mrs. Wor. No; that is not—— 

Mr. Harpy. You had in mind that there would be a little stimula- 
tion of information on the other side of the ledger ? 

Mrs. Wotr. If I make a statement that I have heard that Congress- 
man Lipscomb has been receiving mail which makes him believe that 
his constituents are not properly represented by a poll which is put 
out by NORC, that is a statement of what I know. I have said that. 
I said it to many people. 

[I know a number of people who questioned it, the polls and the mail, 
in relationship to each other. I have mentioned that. I have dis- 
cussed it, 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that this 
particular notice to the Friends Committee goes a bit further than 
the fact that I had received mail against foreign aid. It also said in 
there, as the chairman pointed out, that I was about to make strong 
statements on the fioor and in the press regarding public-opinion 
polls, and I was going to say they were dishonest or loaded. That is 
information that is more complete than what you say. 

Mrs. Woxr. I certainly never said that, I never said that Mr. Lips- 
comb was going to make a speech on the floor. That is something—as 
I say, I have said to any number of people 
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Mr. Lirscoms. Were you aware yourself that I was going to do 
y 


that ? 
Mrs. Wotr. What, make a speech ? 
Mr. Lirscoms. Do what this letter says. he 
Mrs. Wotr. No. As I say, this is something that I certainly didn’t spt 
know except until you read it to me, I didn’t know, I just don’t know 
it at all. All I know is what I said, which is what I heard, which is | 
that there was a disparity i in your "judgment between the polls and fol 
your mail. | 
Mr. Lipscoms. You can probably only speak from the office in pe 
which you work, but is it common practice for employees of the tn 
Federal Government to discuss communications that were received ! 
by your office with people outside of the office or outside of Govern- o 
ment. mr 


Mrs. Wotr. No, I wouldn’t say it is common practice. But if we 

are asked, it is something that is of general information. These polls 

were of great interest to a lot of people. Lots of questions were raised 
about them exactly the way you did. 


Mr. Lipscoms. But we are talking, as I understand it, specifically . 
now of my case. What occasioned the reason for bringing up my th 
name outside of the office of the ICA ? o 

Mrs. Worr. Let me think. I would say that often the questions are L 
asked by groups. For example, at this February 12 and 13 confer- hs 
ence they were discussing having grass roots so-called conferences : 
like this one in Washington on a smaller basis, smaller level. One 7 
of the questions that was raised and put to me very informally was: s 
Where around the country would be a good place to have one? We a 


received a letter from a place out in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Liescoms. Have one what? of 
Mrs. Wotr. You can’t have grass roots conferences in 48 States, 
so where would be a good place to have it? Here was something 


called Los Angeles C ouncil and they were going to have a day on the bs 
foreign aid program. por 
Mr. Lirscoms. Was this subsequently held in Long Beach, Calif. ? th 
Mrs. Worr. Los Angeles, southern California AAUN. I frankly 7 
don’t know. This letter is the 17th of February. The question was: 
Would we get some help? And a number of people asked: Did we pe 
know anything about the attitudes of any of the people in the area? 
I remember at that time saying that a query had come in men- he 


tioning you. They were trying to decide whether to have one in Los di 
Angeles, one in Minneapolis—as a matter of fact, they probably had 


3 or 4 of them. They had about 20 areas they were trying to select. x 
from. ' 

No, I would agree with you it is not common practice to go around “ 
chatting about what Congressmen say or the inquiries they make. le 
But I would say that in response to an inquiry as to whether we 9( 
could give them any assistance, we might say that we have reason to a 
believe that people are uninformed on the program perhaps and it a 
might be a good area to do it. We understand Congressman Lips- I 
comb’s mail has been r unning against it. 

Mr. Woxr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question off the record? al 


Mr. Harpy. Off the record. Dp’ 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Harpy. Mr. Lipscomb, had you finished ? 
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Mr. Liescome. I will go back a bit. 

Mrs. Wolf, you said that you gathered your opinion from what you 
heard about my feeling in regard to foreign aid in general and 
specifically polls. 

Mrs. Worr. Not foreign aid, just the polls. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Just. the polls. From whom did you get your in- 
formation ? 

Mrs. Wotr. I would have to be honest and say I can tell you it was 
people 1 in the office, and I don’t remember. It was discussed at the 
time these polls came in, a number of people discussed it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You had previously testified that it is a very small 
office, you said there were seven people in the office. Some of those 
are clerks and secretaries / 

Mrs. Wotr. Seven are professionals. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Seven are professionals. Certainly you must remem- 
ber whom you talked to or whom you heard from in “regard to—— 

Mrs. Woxr. I didn’t have anything to do with these polls. You can 
ask me about this. You know how it is in an office, there are some 
things you are responsible for, some things you are not. I had nothing 
to do with answering congressional m: il, “There is one very able girl 
in that office who receives the inquiries from congressional liaison. 
T have had lunch with her on a number of occasions. I am sure she 
has told me about 50 questions that have come in from Congressmen 
on specific problems. Some of them have been discussed around the 
office, some have not. I don’t even ae whether your inquiry 
came in in a letter or in a telephone call. I didn’t deal with your 
problem. I am not trying to duck this, but this was not what I did. 

Mr. Lipscomr. But you did say you discussed this outside of the 
office with somebody ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes; because this question of polls is such an important 
one. As I told Mr. Woods, this whole question of polls interested me 
so much, not in regard to you, you understand, but that I wrote to 
several of the nationally known polls to ask them for any polls that 
they had conducted on foreign aid. Iam personally interested in this. 
I don’t understand it either. 

Mr. Lirscome. You were aware that I was upset with this specific 
poll that had been publicized by ICA ? 

Mrs. Worr. You were one of the ones that were upset. I have 
heard of others who have been disturbed by it, not by you, but by the 
difference between mail and—this is what I know about you. I know 
you were <listressed about the difference between your mail and these 
national opinion polls. 

I know a number of other people who are, including me. When I 
go out and make speeches, as I have done since, for example, I have 
left ICA, I have been amazed at the fact that that NORC poll showed 
90 percent of the people, or whatever it was, are for it, and the people 
get up and talk against it in certain places, or that they don’t know 
certain things. You were just one, frankly, of many problems that 
I am familiar with generally speaking without being specific. 

Mr. Lrescoms. You were not personally aware that there was a pos- 
sibility that I may make statements on the floor and statements in the 
press # 

Mrs. Wotr. No. 

Mr. Lirscomr. All right. 
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Mrs. Wor. Did you? Iam just interested. st 
Mr. Lirscoms. Address the chairman. wl 
Mr. Harpy. Mr. Brownson. 
Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask this. Was the point 4 com- ar 
mittee to which you referred an official advisory body ? pl 
Mrs. Wor. No, it was a voluntary gathering together of organiza- th 


tions who in one way or another had a general interest in the mutual 
security program and often specific interests that were not shared by 
all. As, for example, the farm groups would be interested in Public 
Law 480, church groups would be interested in this whole question of 
payment of ocean freight, you know, for programs abroad, that kind 
of thing. But generally ‘they were interested in the program. The 
labor unions are interested in international trade-union movements. 
Business groups from time to time are interested in the whole man- 


agerial opportunity that is available, guaranties, insurance, and so on. e 
Some of them are more activ e, some are less active. 
Mr. Brownson. I was one of the ones interested in this poll situ- ” 
ation, as you were. The president of my State league of women 
voters is a next door aig bese of mine, a woman of whom I have a ” 
very high opinion. She served notice on me quite positively she was 
going to do everything she could to be sure the mail I got reflected : 
what she was convinced was the true feeling of the people in the | 
vicinity. . 
The net result of her operations was four letters in favor of the | 
foreign-aid program. I imagine the total against it is in about the . 
neighborhood of 3,000 at the present time. : 
Mrs. Wotr. Against ? : 


Mr. Brownson. Against. Her circularization of the league, in 
a very proper manner and everything else, produced an interest that 
developed only four letters in favor of the program. 


Mr. Harpy. Are there any questions, Mr. Reuss? 
Mr. Revss. I will wait until you are through. ; 
Mr. Harpy. I have a couple more. I 
Can you identify the individual in the league of women voters to 

whom you spoke about Mr. Lipscomb’s actions? s ' 
Mrs. Worr. No. [| can identify 2 or 3 people there that I have 


been in constant touch with. One was Joan Walls, that I mentioned, 





at the luncheon. One was, I think I discussed it with Muriel Ferriss, é 
I am not sure I discussed it with her. I think I discussed it with : 
Betty Douglas. 
Mr. Harpy. Can you think of any others? If you discussed Mr. 
Lipscomb’s situation with all three of them—— 
Mrs. Wor. As I say, I didn’t 
Mr. Harpy. Did you see them frequently ? ' 
Mrs. Wo tr. I would say once every couple of weeks. Joan Walls 
was the girl who prepared the material on, what do they call it, their ) 
continuing responsibilities, which deals with their interest in the | 
mutual- -security program. So that she was calling up very often for 
information. 


Mr. Harpy. I want to ask you this specific question. Did you tell | 
anyone that Mr. Lipscomb was going to make a statement that the 
polls were loaded or dishonest ? 
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Mrs. Wotr. No. I repeat I said that Mr. Lipscomb’s, I under- 
stood Mr. Lipscomb’s mail was contrary to the 90-percent figure, 
whatever it = that I had just seen. That I did say. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell the committee any other Members of Con- 
gress who had Simi ar reaction to the polls or who had expressed dis- 
pleasure, as Mr. Lipscomb had, over the relationship between what 
the poll showed and the reaction they received through their mail ¢ 

Mrs. Wor. You have used the word “displeasure.” 

Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. Read the question, please. 

(The pending question was read by the reporter. ) 

Mr. Harpy. Did you understand the question ? 

Mrs. Wotr. I understood it. It is difficult for me to answer. 

Mr. Worr. I think Mrs. Wolf can make clear in her answer the 
problem as to “displeasure.” 

Mr. Harpy. She can answer the question whether she did or did 
not. 

Mrs. Wour. A number of people raised the question of the discrep- 
ancy between their mail and the polls. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me interrupt at this point. Is that the only type of 
discussion that you had about Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mrs. Wour. There was a discrepancy, yes, meaning that the polls 
were different than their mail. That is what I mean by discrepancy. 

Mr. Harpy. So you want the committee to understand first of all 
that the only discussion you had with anyone in the League of Women 
Voters about Mr. Lipscomb was that there was a discrepancy between 
the mail and the pellet 

Mrs. Wotr. And that there was some question about the polls. 

Mr. Harpy. What do you mean by “some question” ¢ 

Mrs. Worr. A discrepancy. In other words, the mail can’t be typi- 
cal or the polls can’t be typical, one or the other. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the complete nature of the discussion you had 
with representatives of the League of Women Voters about Mr. 
Lipscomb ? 

Mrs. Wor. Or with anybody, that there was a discrepancy between 
the mail and the polls. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell the committee any other Member of Con- 
gress whose name you mentioned to the League of Women Voters in 
a reference similar to that in which you mentioned Mr. Lipscomb’s 
name ¢ 

Mrs. Wo tr. I am sure there were others. I do not even know if it 
was the league. This is a problem that was being discussed with any 
number of people. I could have said that I heard, in the same way 
that I had heard— 

Mr. Harpy. I db: not want you to say what you could have heard. 
I asked the question, “Did you discuss Mr. Lipscomb’s attitude with 
the League of Women Voters?” I think you indicated that you did, 
specifically, <_< not only w ith one but with three. 

Mrs. Woxr. I did not say I discussed it with three. I said I dis- 
cussed it with a number of people and that there are people in the 
League of Women Voters that I probably did discuss it with. 

Mr. Harpy. Is it your testimony that you are sure you did not dis- 
cuss it with anyone in the League of Women Voters? 
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Mrs. Wo tr. It is my testimony that I discussed it with 10 or 12— M 
I don’t know. Iam sure I discussed the discrepancy between the mail 
and the polls with a number of people and that I did with some of the — 
people in the league is inevitable. 1 must have. a9 
Mr. Harpy. Did you have some discussion with people of the r 
Friends Committee on National Legislation ? Iw 
Mrs. Wor. No; because my friend there was Ray Wilson. He is tal 
in Japan this year. I met Mr. Snyder. I met him in that conference “7 
in February. \ 
Mr. Harpy. You did not discuss the attitude of specific Members Soy 
of Congress with anyone in that organization about the polls? ee 
Mrs. Wotr. No. Pras 
Mr. Harpy. Then your testimony is that you discussed Mr. Lips- " A 
comb’s attitude about the polls with a lot of different people but you 1 
do not remember who they were. Is that right? 1 
Mrs. Woxr. Yes, but the discrepancy of the polls is the point. af 
Mr. Harpy. I will ask you specifically whether you discussed the ie 
matter with Joan Walls, Mr. Lipscomb’s attitude t : 
Mrs. Wor. I frankly am not sure. es 
Mr. Harpy. I will ask you specifically whether you discussed it with e 
Betty Douglas ? ey 
Mrs. Woxr. The chances of my discussing it with either one of those ssp 
two is very good, because I discussed it with several people. a 
Mr. Harpy. Can you tell the committee what other Members of ac 
Congress, or any other Members of Congress, that you discussed with M: 
them ! of 
Mrs. Wotr. Iam ata loss aa 
Mr. Harpy. I will tell you why I am trying to find out. You do pa 
remember discussing Mr. Lipscomb and you ‘do not remember dis- 


be 
cussing anybody else. 


de 
Mrs. Woxr. I remember discussing personal friends of mine. I de 
remember discussing Congressman Yates’ point of view. I remember W 


discussing various Members of Congress’ point of view on the Foreign th 
Affairs C Sete 





Mr. Woxr. Go ahead and name them. a 
Mrs. Wotr. My own C ongressman is Hugh Scott. I have discussed 

what I knew about his point of view when it was asked me. I have 

never done this as a matter of conversation. If I was asked, “What di 

about,” I would discuss it. pl 
Mr. Harpy. Did you discuss Mr. Lipscomb as a matter of conver m 

sation ? m 
Mrs. Wotr. No. to 
Mr. Harpy. That is what I wanted to be sure about. ol 
Mr. Wotr. Be specific. Did you discuss the position of Mr. Simp- lit 

son? Answer the question. 7 
Mrs. Woxr. The fact is, every Congressman about whom I have 

known something, if there has been a request, whether I have learned w 

it from actual = k or Y 
Mr. Wotr. Name them. Have you discussed the position of Mr. Vv 

Van Zandt ¢ st 
Mr. Harpy. Justa minute. I want to turn Mrs. Wolf loose as soon L 

as we can. 


Mr. Wotr. I know the problem. t] 
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Mr. Harpy. I am having difficulty understanding why Mr. Lips- 
comb is the only one you can recall discussing as having received mail 
contrary to the polls. 

Mrs. Worr. I can give you Senator Case, for example, whose mail 
I understand has been not nearly in line with the polls. This is cer- 
tainly true, as I understand it, of Senator Dirksen. I know it is 
certainly true, as I understand it, of Senator Sparkman; any number. 

Mr. Wotr. Name them. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand it is your testimony that you discussed 
Senator Case, Senator Dirksen, Senator Sparkman, with others, per- 
haps the League of Women Voters, exactly the same way as you did 
Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mrs. Wotr. Sure. 

Mr. Harpy. Anything further? 

Mr. Reppan. Mrs. Wolf, you stated several times that you gave this 
information about the attitude of Members of Congress on mail that 
they had been receiving when you are asked about it. I would like 
to ask you specifically ‘whether or not the Le: igue of Women Voters 
ever asked you about Mr. Lipscomb. I am directing your attention 
now merely to Mr. aoa request for information about the polls. 

Mrs. Wor. Mr. Reddan, I discussed this—look, let me put it to 
you this way. This is personal and maybe it will help you with my 
problem. I was a consultant for ICA 3 months. I worked for a 
while for something called the Committee for National Trade Policy. 
My whole background in the past 5 or 6 months has been knowledge 
of Congressmen’s positions—I worked on an immigration bill—on a 
number of questions in the foreign field. I really am ata loss. I am 
not trying to duck anything here. To say whether I discussed it 
before the 16th of January or post the 17th of April, I would be 
delighted to tell you. I was there 3 months. It was not my job to 
deal with congressional attitudes. Mr. Wolf and I lived here in 
Washington. We had Congressmen and Senators to dinner. It was 
the most natural thing in the world for me to discuss this kind of 
thing. I watch you people; I watch your voting records. I have 
been interested in it and 1 have worked on it. 

I am not trying to avoid this question about Mr. Lipscomb. 

This is one I heard discussed in the office, but I heard many others 
discussed in the office. Many Congressmen and Senators, for exam- 
ple, write to the agency and ask for specific material, saying that their 
mail, for example, has indicated, let us say, that the cotton people want 
more cotton products bought or something of that kind, and we have 
to answer them. All these things are things I know; and when I went 
out to lunch with people I would dise uss—I can’t avoid sounding ¢ 
little vague on this, but this is what I have done for 4 or 5 years. 
Three months is a very short time in my life. 

Mr. Reppan. Yes, but that 3-month period was at least one time 
when you could not go out and volunteer this information by statute. 
You could only give it out on request. Did the League of Women 
Voters request this, or did you continue your general information 
service of giving it voluntarily? I will ask you specifically, did the 
League of Women Voters 

Mr. Woxr. Wait a minute. Mr. Reddan says you have violated 
the law. 

Mr. Harpy. Just a minute. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Harpy. I did not understand Mr. Reddan to say you violated 


the law. Read the question. i 3 
(The question referred to was read by the reporter as above , 
recorded. ) \ 
Mr. Reppan. I will withdraw the question. 1c 
Mr. Harpy. There is nothing improper about the question. Off the ie 
record. - 
(Discussion off the record.) we 
Mr. Harpy. The question is, Did the League of Women Voters spe- 


cifically ask you for information about Mr. Lips ‘omb or did you volun- 
teer it? 


Mrs. Wo rr. I cannot answer the question because in a conversation ra 
with people a discussion of polls could have come wp. You and I ) 
could be talking about polls over a cup of coffee and you could say, 
“What do you think of these polls?” And I could say, “I don’t know. 
There is a discrep: ancy. Bek 

Mr. Harpy. That is quite all right. I think I understand your re- 
sponse. Now I want to ask you one other question. b ¥ 

Mr. Reddan called you on the phone last night about coming here t 
today. I want to express the appreciation of the committee for your ha 
coming. I understand you will be out of the country for some time. ee 
But I want to inquire concerning what employees of ICA you discussed hs 
Mr. Reddan’s conversation with since his call. = 

Mrs. Worr. I had not discussed it with anyone until I saw Mr. Mel- N 7 
ody, Mr. Morse, and Miss Lightfoot in your office. I did not know 7 
they were coming and I had not discussed it. In fact, I have not dis- a 
cussed it since Mr. Woods was in my house. e 

Mr. Harpy. Did anyone in your behalf call Mr. Caldwell or anyone is 
else in ICA since Mr. Reddan’s call? ne 

Mr. Worr. If the chairman would like me to answer the question. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not want you to answer it. o 

Mr. Worr. I talked to Peter Morse of ICA. I did not speak on her 
behalf, but I called Morse and I shall be delighted to put it on the th 


record. She did not know about it and her answer would mislead you 
into thinking nobody had. I talked to Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to say for the record that we had reason to be- ul 
lieve somebody had talked to someone in ICA on behalf of Mrs. Wolf 
in connection with the telephone call Mr. Reddan made to Mrs. Wolf 
last night. Mrs. Wolf, do I understand from Mr. Wolf that you have 





no knowledge of it? ts 
Mrs. Worr. I did not know that Mr. Wolf did it. As a matter of 
fact, we had guests at the house last night when Mr. Reddan called, m 
and, as you know, I took my daughter to the hospital this morning p 
and then came here. 
Mr. Harpy. Anything further? N 
Mr. Reuss. Just one question. Did you ever, in discussions with = 
the League of Women Voters’ representatives or anybody else during te 
the period of 3 months or so when you were w orking for ICA suggest ¥ 
that it would be a good idea that they write letters to C ongressman 4 
Lipscomb or any other C ongressman on foreign aid, needle them 4 
Mrs. Wotr. No. I discussed these disparities in mail h 
Mr. Reuss. Yes, or no? t 


Mrs. Wotr. Did I say a Congressman should be needled? No. 
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Mr. Reuss. Did you suggest to anybody in that period that letters 

bv constituents ought to be. written to Congressman Lipscomb? 
‘Mrs. Wor. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Reuss. Did you, during the 3-month period that you worked for 
ICA, suggest to: anyone the at le stters ought to be written by Congressman 
Lipse comb: s constituents to him saying that the writers of those letters 
were for foreign aid ¢ 

Mrs. Wor. The letters that he had received were for fore 

Mr. Reuss. Read the question. 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter as above re- 
corded. ) 

Mr. Reuss. Do you understand the question ¢ 

Mrs. Wour. Yes, but I go back to what I said. 

Mr. Reuss. Just answer yes or no. 

Mrs. Wotr. Did I say to someone that this should happen? The 
answer would be “No.” You see, it would not be proper of me to 
leave the impression that by pointing out the dis ee which 
bothers me and bothers you, that as a result of saying thet or saying 
it about anybody—I have seen a number of p Hs that C ongressmen 
have conducted themselves that have been put in the record on ail 
sorts of things. I know when they appear various organizations, on 
here and at home, if they disapprove of these private Congressional 
polls, do what they can to change the at-home sentiment. So this is 
the technique. It would be ridiculous for me to say that by my dis- 
cussions this would not be exactly what would happen. But if you 


gn aid? 


ask me to say in Vi ords, did ] say to W rit e le tte rs, Diy aunswe er is “No.” 
Mr. Ret ss. xh at was my qu iestion and the answer is “Nc.” Every- 
body knows » League of Women Voters and all these other organi- 


zations write lett a fis eased: 

Mrs. Wortr. A number of Senators wanted studies made of the 
effect of the foreign-aid program on their State. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to ask you one other question. On the day 
that you were separated from ICA, you were given very short notice? 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did anyone in ICA tell you in substance that Mr. 
Hollister was displeased with your method of operation ? 

Mrs. Wor. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Did anyone tell you in substance that there was a 
considerable question about whether your method of disseminating 
information might be frowned upon by Congress? 

Mrs. Wor. Only insofar as the question of the Dworshak amend- 
ment was raised in the 3 minutes it took Bill Caldwell to tell me the 
program was being terminated. I discussed it with no one else. 

Mr. Harpy. Again [ want to say I appreciate your coming down, 
Mrs. Wolf. So far as I know this will take care of any need that we 
may have, but I would ask you to stay for a few minutes in case the 
testimony of the succeeding witnesses here may raise a desirability for 
you to come back for a few minutes. So if you would just have a seat 
in my office. 

Mrs. Wor. Do you have any idea how long that will | be, because T 
have to call Philadelphia. We were supposed to take the 4 o'clock 
train. 

Mr. Harpy. I am sorry. I did not know we would be so long. I 
do not think we will take but a few minutes on the next witness. 
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(The witness, Mrs. Wolf, was temporarily excused.) 

Mr. Harpy. You are Mrs. Douglas? 

Mrs. Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you stand and be sworn, please ma’am. 

You solemnly swear the testimony you shall give in the matter 
before this subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Dova.as. I do. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to express the appreciation of the committee for 
your coming down to give us information on a matter we are pursuing 
into certain aspects of the information polls conducted by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


TESTIMONY OF BETTY J. DOUGLAS, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Harpy. We wanted to ask you just a few questions, Mrs. Doug- 
las. Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you give the reporter your full name and address 

Mrs. Doveuas. I gave my name. Do you want my oflice or home 
address ? 

Mr. Reppan. Both. 

Mrs. Dovetas. My office address is 1026 17th Street NW., League 
of Women Voters of the United States; and my home ad Iress is 3427 
Oakwood Terrace NW. 

Mr. Reppan. Is it Miss or Mrs. Douglas? 

Mrs. Douetas. Mrs. Douglas. 

Mr. Reppan. Mrs. Douglas, you are employed by the League of 
Women Voters in Washington ? 

Mrs. Doucuas. Yes; Iam. 

Mr. Reppan. And in what capacity ? 

Mrs. Doveras. I have the title in the office of congressional secre- 
tary, which means I am the information person for the League of 
Women Voters. That is, I read the Congressional Record and try to 
keep track of legislation in which we have an interest. 

Mr. Reppan. How long have you been so employed ? 

Mrs. Dovenas. Since the spring of 1952. 

Mr. Reppan. I would like to direct your attention to the first week 
in March or thereabouts and ask you whether or not you had any 
conversations with Mrs. Elinor Wolf concerning Congressman 
Lipscomb ? 

Mrs. Dovexas. I can’t fix the date very clearly, and I can tell you 
why if you want to know, but I did have one conversation with her 
about Mr. Lips eee. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you fix an approximate date ? 

Mrs. Doveras. It may have been the last week in February or the 
first week in March. 

Mr. Harpy. That is close enough for our purposes. 

Mrs. Doveuas. I have no record of it because I did not keep records 
of that kind. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell the committee, as nearly as you recall, just 
what was said in that conversation ? 
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Mrs. Dovetas. Yes. I am sorry I can’t give the exact words, but 
Mrs. Wolf told me that Mr. Lipscomb—and I had to find out that he 
was from California; I didn’t know that—had received not one single 
letter from any constituent in his district who was favorable to for - 
eign aid in any way, shape, or form, and because of that Mr. Lipscomb 
was sure that all the country was opposed to foreign aid, and that that 
would be a good place to cut the budget. That was the gist of the 
conversation. 

Mr. Harpy. How did she happen to mention Mr. Lipscomb, can you 
recall ? 

Mrs. Dovetas. You mean—— 

Mr. Harpy. How did Mr. Lipscomb’s name come into it? Did you 
know Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mrs. Dovenas. No. I still don’t know Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Harpy. Had you asked her for specific information about in- 
dividual Members ? 

Mrs. Doveras. No, I had not asked her specifically for any informa- 
tion at all, but I will have to confess that I am the gossiping member 
of the staff. If anybody knows any tidbit, I am the one they tell. 
[ hear a good many things. 

Mr. Harpy. You hear a good many things? 

Mrs. Dovenas. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you did not ask her about Mr. Lips- 
comb? 

Mrs. Doveras. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. She just volunteered that. Did she suggest to you 
that Mr. Lipscomb might be about to make a speech on the foreign 
aid program ¢ 

Mrs. Doveias. Well, I don’t think so. That seems a new idea to 
me, but I am not sure how it came up. 

Mr. Harpy. What did you do about Mr. Lipscomb’s attitude after 

vou talked to Mrs. Wolf? 
' Mrs. Doveras. Well, I didn’t do anything for a few days, and 
then I got to thinking a my friend Ed Snyder at Friends. He 
and I had been serving on a committee together. We called it the 
Grass Roots Committee because his organization and ours and others 
were urging a cut in the budget, and foreign aid was sort of a target. 
Ed and I had served together at a conference this spring, and the 
Grass Roots Committee grew out of that conference. We were try- 
ing to get people around the country to have followup conferences and 
do something about foreign aid. If you have seen a report of that 
conference—I am sure you have one in your files—you will see that 
is what it was for. It was not to support any particular measure 
but to inform people as to what foreign aid is and what it will 

Ed had California on his mind because he said there were eet 
out there that he knew that would be interested in this. So after I 
had mulled it over in my mind a few days after this conversation 
with Mrs. Wolf, I was moved to pick up the telephone and say to Ed, 

“You are doing something about California. Well, this is what I 
hear, that in this district from California there is not one person who 
is sufficiently interested to sit down and write his Congressman about 
it.” 

Mr. Harpy. Did you see the little piece that Mr. Snyder sent 
out ¢ 
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Mrs. Dovenas. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me read it to you. 

Mrs. Dove.as. I have heard about it but 1 have not seen it. 

Mr. Harpy. You have seen the text of it? 

Mrs. Dovexas. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me read it to you. This is a quote from Mr. 
Snyder’s communication to somebody in California. He says: 

We have been receiving a number of reports that Glenard P. Lipscomb of 
the 24th District in Los Angeles has recently made, or is about to make strong 
statements on the floor and in the press to the effect that the various polls 
which show that U. N. and United States foreign aid are popular with the pub 
lic are loaded or dishonest. He apparently bases his conclusion on the fact 
that his mail is running unanimously against a constructive foreign aid program. 
We have been told that it might be very helpful if persons from his district who 
are in favor of the program would tell him so in letters in the near future 

Did you suggest to Mr. Snyder that Mr. Lipscomb was about to 
make statements that various polls were loaded or dishonest 

Mrs. Doveras. I am not sure. I a have been carried away to 
the point of trying to make a point with Mr. Snyder and saying that 
this is what it might be; and 1 am sorry about this, but I cannot 
remember whether Mrs. Wolf put that idea in my head. She cer- 
tainly didn’t put it in my hid with those words, but she may have 
given me the idea. Tam an action person. 

Mr. Hlarpy. That I can understand and I will bet you get action, 
too, but what I am concerned about here right now, did Mrs. Wolf 
suggest to you that maybe you ought to get somebody to write Mr. 
Lipscomb ¢ 

Mrs. Doveras. She didn’t ask me to do anything. A lot of people 
tell me things and I don’t try to interpret what is in their minds. I 
can tell you she didn’t ask me. 

May I say something about my relationship with Mrs. Wolf? 

Mr. Harpy. Sure. 

Mrs. Doveras. It goes back several years when she was active in 
trade policy business that the league has been interested in. Her 
interest and ours coincided. She had been in and out of our office 
and I had had an acquaintance with her—I am not a close friend—for 
some time. I didn’t think of her as being ICA. Do you see what 
I mean? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, but would it be a correct assumption to say that 
when she spoke to you about Mr. Lipscomb she knew you were a 
person of action and she anticipated that you might be able to stimu- 
late something ? 

Mrs. Doveras. I am not sure about that. She didn’t ask me to 
lo anything. I can assure you if she had, I probably would not have 
done anything at all. 

Mr. Harpy. You work that way ? 

Mrs. Dovenas. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Mraner. Mr. Chairman, will you yield to me ? 

Mr. Harny. Yes. 

Mr. MRADER. On the question of the prospective statement by Mr. 
Lipscomb, had you discussed the sentiment in Mr. Lipscomb’s district 
with anyone other than Mrs. Wolf? 

Mrs. Doveras. No, I don’t think I had. I don’t know much about 
California and we had had no communications from out there. 
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Mr. Mraper. If you told Mr. Snyder that Mr. Lipscomb was about 
to make some statements that he reported in this letter, was there 
any other source from which you might have gotten that information 
other than your conversation with Mrs. Wolf! 

Mrs. Doveras. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Meaper. The statement that Mr. Snyder made concerning the 
likelihood of Mr. Lipscomb attacking the polls on U. N. and United 
States foreign aid, did he get that from you? 

Mrs. Dovenas. I think so. He said he heard that from various 
sources. 

Mr. Mraprr. You do recall mentioning it to him? 

Mrs. Doveuas. This thing about the polls, the polls were not of 
interest to me. What I was interested in was that Mr. Lipscomb had 
not received any letters from any constituent in his large district that 
were favorable to foreign aid. 

Mr. Harpy. So you thought it was a good idea to get him some? 

Mrs. Dovetas. W hy, yes. That is what we do. That is done in 
Washington all the time, isn’t it, Mr. Hardy ? 

fr. Harpy. Yes, it is done all too often. You get a stimulation of 
pressures that are not spontaneous at all. 

Mr. Brownson. I am dying of curiosity. May I ask Mr. Lipscomb 
how many letters he got as 2 result of this stimulation ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to meet the lady first. 

Mrs. Doveias. How do you do. 

Mr. Liescome. I believe I persinye got 1i letters. 

Mrs. Dove as. It wasn't very effective. was it / 

Mr. Brownson. I won dived because Mrs. Hamel, who is president 
of the Indiana group, isa very eood friend of mine and my next coor 
neighbor, and she told me she was going to do what she could to stimu- 
late interest in foreign aid. Her efforts stimulated four letters. 

Mr. Lirscomn. I would like to make a statement so that Mrs. Doug- 
las does not misunderstand me. I think anybody in her position who 
can pick up information has a perfect right to inform her members 
and do something about it. That is her job. I am only speaking for 
myself as a visitor to the committee. I did not want you to think I 
feel this is an improper thing for your organization to do. I can see 
you do your job well and effectively. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. Harpy. Any questions? 

Mr. Reppan. Did Mrs. Wolf tell you the attitude « of any other Mem- 
bers of Congress or the mail they hi: id been receiving ? 

Mrs. Dovenas. She certainly didn’t that time or I certainly would 
have passed it on. Ido pass things on. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have frequent contacts with Miss Walls? 

Mrs. Doveias. Miss Walls? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mrs. Doveras. Would you identify her? 

Mr. Harpy. I believe she works in the League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. Doveuas. I wondered if it was our Miss Walls. Joan Walls? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mrs. Dougias. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you recall her ever having mentioned the names of 
individual Members of Congress who were reported by Mrs. Wolf as 
not getting mail from their constituents on this foreign-aid business ? 

0261—57—_-—-4 
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Mrs. Doua.as. I honestly don’t remember that Joan has ever passed 
me any information like that. 

Mr. Harpy. What I am trying to understand is whether this was an 
isolated case, whether people from ICA had called to the attention of 
the League of Women Voters or its representatives other Members of 
Congress who might also need a little stimulation. 

Mrs. Dovexas. I don’t remember any other case. I can’t speak for 
Joan Walls or what contact she had with Mrs. Wolf, but she hasn’t 
passed any information to me. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

Mr. Reppan. One further question. Can you tell me when and 
where this conversation with Mrs. Wolf took place and whether any- 
one else was present / 

Mrs. Dovetas. I have been thinking about that very hard. We 
both lunched at the YWCA quite often. I really think it was a tele- 
phone conversation, and I don’t keep records of those. I have a lot 
of them. 

Mr. Harpy. Was it one of these gossipy types of conversations or 
was it one initiated for a specific purpose ? 

Mrs. Dovuaenas. It was a long time ago. I have a feeling it was a 
gossipy type of conversation. I don’t think we were transacting 
business. 

Mr. Reppan. Would you say Mrs. Wolf called you? 

Mrs. Doveras. I think she did because I didn’t call ICA. I had 
no occasion to. 

Mr. Harpy. Any other questions? 

Mr. Brownson. I have no questions. I would like to compliment 
Mrs. Douglas and the League of Women Voters on the job they do 
in stitmulating interest in legislation, which makes for good govern- 
ment. 

Mrs. Dovetas. Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. I know you are trying to keep pe ople informed so that 
their expressions will be based on an informed opinion. 

Mrs. Doveras. That is the idea 

Mr. Harpy. I think that is very important—and frankly, it does 
not do us much good to receive a propaganda type of expression 
unless the individual writing the letter knows something about it, and 
if you can do anything to educate them along those lines it is helpful. 

We appreciate your coming up here. 

Mrs. Dovenas. Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Melody, will you be sworn, please, sir? 

Do you swear that the testimony you will give in the matter before 
this subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Me xopy. I do. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you give the reporter your address, please ? 
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TESTIMONY OF WARD MELODY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
PUBLIC REPORTS; ACCOMPANIED BY PETER K. MORSE, ACTING 
GENERAL COUNSEL, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. Metopy. 2700 Q Street, Northwest. 

I have the position of Assistant Director of Public Reports. 

Mr. Harpy. How long have you been with the ICA, Mr. Melody? 

Mr. Metopy. Since October of 1950. 

Mr. Harpy. What was your previous governmental experience ? 

Mr. Metopy. None as a full-time employee. I was a w. a. e. em- 
ployee during the war. 

Mr. Harpy. What agency? 

Mr. Mexopy. The War Labor Board, and without pay on the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Mr. Harpy. You were at that time employed in private business ? 

Mr. Menopy. As a newspaparman in New Orleans, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Melody, in the course of your work did you have 
frequent contacts with Mrs. Wolf during the short period of her tour 
of duty with the ICA? 

Mr. Metopy. Practically daily, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Were you familar with her contacts with the League 
of Women Voters? 

Mr. Mevopy. No, sir, I don’t think so, except I knew she had them. 
[ was not familiar with the people she was in contact with. I didn’t 
know who they were, 

Mr. Harpy. Were you personally acquainted with the officials in 
the Washington office of the League of Women Voters? 

Mr. Metopy. I am not. I think I had lunch one day with one of 
them, a rather large luncheon arranged by Mr. Campbell, and I think 
there was a representative of the league there. I don’t know her 
name and couldn't identify her. 

Mr. Harpy. What Campbell is that? 

Mr. Metopy. Wallace Campbell of the Cooperative League. 

Mr. Harpy. You had frequent contacts with Mr. Campbell: 

Mr. Metopy. It was the only time I ever saw him. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know of any organization other than the 
Cooperative League that he was affiliated with ? 

Mr. Metopy. I thought that was his only affiliation. 

[ beg your pardon. There is an informal group known as the point 
t Information Committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Was it in connection with that that you saw him? 

Mr. Metopy. That is right. He served a sort of dual capacity at 
the luncheon, representing both the Cooperative League and the 
Point Four Information Committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that a point 4 Information Committee meeting? 

Mr. Me.opy. I believe it was. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you fix the date of that approximately ? 

Mr. Metopy. May I refer to some papers there ? 

Mr. Harpy. Surely. I don’t care about its being too accurate. I 
want to get somewhere near the right time. 

Mr. Metopy. I think it was some time in April, late March or 
early April. I can give it to you exactly in just a minute. 
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No, just March. There is no date given. 

Mr. Harpy. March of this year? 

Mr. Metopy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What other representatives of the ICA organization 
were present ? 

Mr. Meropy. Mr. Caldwell, the director of public reports; Mr. 
Ohly, deputy director of the program ; Mrs. Wolf, and myself. 

Mr. Harpy. Who from the ICA addressed the group, if anybody ? 

Mr. Metopy. It was not done in the form of an address or speeches. 
It was a question-and-answer thing pretty much. 

Mr. Harpy. Participated in by all of you? 

Mr. Metopy. Primarily by Mr. Ohly because he was the senior offi- 
cial there. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you participate in the discussion / 

Mr. Metopy. I think I answered one minor question. 

Mr. Harpy. Did Mrs. Wolf participate in the discussion ? 

Mr. Metopy. As far as I know she did not at all. 

Mr. Harpy. What was the general nature of that discussion / 

Mr. Mexropy. I would say it was two-fold—one, what sort of a pro- 
gram is the ICA developing for presentation to the Congress for the 
coming year, with a feeling by the members of this committee that 
more should be done in economic development, more emphasis should 
be placed on technical cooperation aspects of it. 

The other thing that was touched on heav ily was what are we doing, 
what is our agency doing to inform the people of the country as to 
what the agency is accomplishing. 

Mr. Harpy. Was there any appreciable discussion about the need 
for broader dissemination of information ¢ 

Mr. Metopy. That was the thing that was stressed most of all at the 
meeting. I would say 60 or 70 percent of the discussion was on that 
subject. 

Mr. Harpy. Was there any answer provided as to how that was to 
be accomplished ? 

Mr. Meropy. Caldwell asked them what sorts of things they wanted. 
They told him they wanted more literature, they wanted kits for 
speakers, and it covered a whole range of things of that sort. 

Caldwell said within our financial and staff capacities we would try 
to ‘fulfill them. 

Subsequently this was put in written form by Caldwell and Camp- 
bell in an exchange of letters. 

Mr. Harpy. With the idea of stimulating favorable public reaction 
for the foreign-aid program ? 

Mr. Metopy. I would say not. The general idea I would say was 
simply to disseminate information about the program. 

Mr. Harpy. The purpose of the point 4 Advisory Group, or what- 
ever it was, was to stimulate public interest in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. Wasn't that their objective ? 

Mr. Meropy. I believe it is. I never heard of the committee before 
this meeting. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, they didn’t have anybody in that meet- 
ing who was not. a stanch advocate of foreign aid ? 

Mr. Metopy. I would say that is true. 

Mr. Harpy. So that—— 

Mr. Metopy. They were supporters of the program, certainly. 
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Mr. Harpy. All right. So that any effort that they would make 
with respect to providing speeches or disseminating information, 
wouldn’t that necessarily involve stimulating support for foreign 
aid ¢ 

Mr. Metopy. I would assume so, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. So that any information which might be furnished this 
group would certainly have that objective. I am in no position to 
criticize them, but the purpose of that gathering—— 

Mr. Mexopy. I think that is a proper statement : yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Were there any conclusions arrived at with respect. to 
that particular subject. other than those contained in the exchange of 
correspondence between Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Meropy. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you frequently have conversations with Mrs. Wolf 
about the possibility of getting into conflict with the Dworshak 
amendment / 

Mr. Metopy. I would not say we did frequently. I did have con- 
versations with her on the subject. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever suggest to her that any specific activity 
she was pursuing might possibly be considered in violation ? 

Mr. Me1opy. No, I did not. My conversation with her on the sub- 
ject was when she first came to work. I pointed out to her the lan- 
guage of the Dworshak amendment and the legislative history of it. 
We were alw: ays on guard not to violate; that is what I told her. 

Mr. Harpy. You are familiar with a letter she issued sometime in 
early February, I believe, about the middle of February, which was 
more or less a circular letter? 

Mr. Metopy. I am familiar with it because I looked it up this after- 
noon after a call from Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you participate in the drafting of that letter ? 

Mr. Mretopy. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Were you aware of that letter before it went out ? 

Mr. Metopy. I was aware that there was such a letter going out; 
yes,sir. I don’t think I even read it before it went out. 

Mr. Harpy. You were not called upon to pass judgment on it ? 

Mr. Metopy. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you or do you have any opinion about the possi- 
bility that it might be in violation of the Dworshak amendment ? 

Mr. Metopy. Without studying it more thoroughly than I have so 
far, 1 would not want to express an opinion. 

Mr. Harpy. I asked you whether you had previously or now. 

Mr. Metopy. | have not. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know to whom the letter was sent ? 

Mr. Metopy. I believe I do. At Mr. Reddan’s request I brought 
down a list which, as nearly as I can tell from our files, is a list of 
organizations to which it was sent. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have that list with you? 

Mr. Mewopy. I do. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you submit it for the record, please ? 

Mr. Mevopy. Might I point out this is the office file copy and we 
would like to get permission to copy it or get it back ? 

Mr. Harpy. We will see that you get it back by the first of the week, 
anyway. 
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Without objection, the names of the organizations appearing on this 
list will be inserted in the record at this point. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION’s Mainine Last 


(The following list of names of organizations was extracted from 
the mailing list used by the International Cooperation Administration 
for the February 18, 1957, letter, drafted by Mrs. Elinor Wolf; the 
original list also contains the addresses and names of officials of these 


organizations, omitted here. ) 


Adult Education Association 
Agricultural Missions 
Altrusa 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL— 
CIO) 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 
American Association for Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities 
American Association for the United 
Nations 
American Assocation of Medical Social 
Workers 
American Association of University Wo- 
men 
American Book Publishers Council 
American Catholic Sociological Society 
American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee 
American Civil Liberties Union 
American Committee on Africa 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
American Council on Education 
American Ethical Union 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
AFL-CIO 
American Friends of Vietnam 
American Home Economics Association 
American Institute of Architects 
American International Association 
American Jewish Committee 
American Jewish Congress 
American-Korean Foundation 
American Labor Education Service 
American Library Association 
American National Red Cross 
American Nurses Association 
American ORT Federation 
American Political Science Association 
American Public Welfare Association 
American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Veterans Committee 
American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs 
Americans for Democratic Action 
Amvets 
The Asia Foundation 
Asiatic Petroleum Corporation 


Association for Childhood Education 
International 
Association for International Develop- 
ment 
Atlantic Union Committee 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Af- 
fairs 
B’nai B’rith 
B’nai B’rith Women’s Supreme Council 
srethren Service Center 
Srotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
CARE 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace 
Catholic Economic Association 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 
Christian Citizenship Committee 
Christian Science Committee on Publi- 
cation 
Christian Service Training Center, Inc. 
Church of Christ Scientist 
The Church Peace Union 
Church World Service 
Citizens Conference for International 
Economic Union 
Collegiate Council for the United 
Nations 
Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs 
Committee for an Effective Foreign 
Aid Program 
Committee for a National Trade Policy 
Committee for Economic Development 
Committee for World Development and 
World Disarmament 
Citizens Committee for Expanded 
Foreign Aid 
Conference on Economic Progress 
National Council of Churches 
Congregational Christian Churches 
Council for Social Action 
Cooperative League of the U. 8. A. 
Council of Liberal Churches 
Council on Foreign Relations 
Disciples of Christ 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Commission on Christian Social 
Action 
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INTERNATIONAL CooPERATION ADMINISTRATION’S Matiine Lisr—Con. 


Federation of American Scientists 

The Hoover Institute and Library 

Howard University 

Institute of International Education 

International Association of Machinists 

International Development Services, 
Ine. 

International Review Service 

International Social Service 

International Technical Developments, 
Inc. 

IUE—AFL-CIO 

International Voluntary Services, Inc. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U. S. A. 

Joint Section of Education and Culti- 
vation of the Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Church 

Koinonia Foundation 

League of Women Voters of the U.S. A. 

Lions International 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Methodist Christ Church 

Methodist Church Board 
Peace 

Methodist Church, Women’s Division 

Midwest Council for World Economie 
Development 

National Association of College Women 

National Association of Colored Women 

National Association of Social Workers 

National Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation 

National 
ence 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 

National Conference on FAO 

National Council of Catholic Men 

National Council of Catholic Women 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews 

National Council of Churches of Christ 

National Council of Churches of Christ, 
committee on technical cooperation 

National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives 

National 
Ine. 

National Council of Negro Women 

National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, division of Chris- 
tian social relations 

National Council of Women 

National Council of the YMCA 

National Education Association 

National Farmers Union 


of World 


Catholic Rural Life Confer- 


Council of Jewish Women, 


National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women 
National Federation of Temple Sister- 


hoods 
National Grange, The 
National Jewish Welfare Board 
National Planning Association 


National Project in Agricultural Com- 
munications 

National Social Welfare Assembly 

Near East Foundation 

Optimist International 

Pacific Research Associates 

Post War World Council 

Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. 

Public Administration Clearing House 

Public Affairs Institute 

Rabbinical Assembly of America 

Resources for the Future 

Rotary International 

Salvation Army 

Service Bureau for Women’s Organiza- 
tions 

Seventh-day 
ference 

Southern Baptist Convention 

Textile Workers Union of 
AFL-CIO 

Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 

Unitarian Service Committee 

United Automobile Workers AFL-CIO 

United Christian Missionary Society 

Committee for Defense of the Constitu- 
tion 

Committee on Foreign Trade Education 

American Bankers Association 

American Bar Association 

Far East American Council 
merce and Industry 

NAM 

National Foreign Trade Council 

Railway Labor Executives 

20th Century Fund 

Common Council on American Unity 

National Retail Dry Goods Association 

American Association of Port Authori- 
ties 

Council of State Chambers of Commerce 

Disabled American Veterans 

Freedom House 

ILGWU 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
nerce 

Kiwanis International 

Motion Picture Association of America 

AFL-CIO Maritime Commission 

American Retail Association 

American Society of Association Execu- 
tives 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen 

Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port 

Committee 
Lines 

Committee for Collective Security 

World Neighbors, Ine. 

Young Women’s Christian Association 


Adventists General Con- 


America, 


of Com- 


of American Steamship 
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INTERNATIONAL CooPpERATION ADMINISTRATION’s Marine Lisr—Con. 


Zonta International 

United Church Women 

United States Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce 

United States National Students Asso- 
ciation 

United Steel Workers of America 

United World Federalists 

Washington Seminar on International 
Affairs 

Women’s’ International League for 
Peace and Freedom 

World Literacy, Ine. 

Foreign Policy Association 

Foundation for International Economie 
Development and Education 

Foundation for World Government 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

George Washington University Humab 
Resources Research Office 

Hadassah 

Heifer Project, Inc. 

Buffalo Council on World Affairs, Ine. 

Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 

Cincinnati Council on World Affairs 

Connecticut Valley Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation 

Council on World Affairs 

Council on World Affairs of Greater 
Kansas City 

Dayton Council on World Affairs 

Dutchess County Council on World 
Affairs 

Foreign Policy Association of the Dela- 
ware Valley 

Foreign Policy Association of Harris- 
burg 

Foreign Policy Association of Hartford 

Council on World Affairs of the Hudson- 
Mohawk Area 

World Affairs Council of Milwaukee 

Foreign Policy Association of New 
Orleans 


Foreign Policy Association of Pitts- 
burgh 

Foreign Policy Association of Worcester 

Grand Rapids Council on World Affairs 

Foreign Policy Association, Lehigh 
Valley 

Minnesota World Affairs Center 

St. Louis Council on World Affairs, Inc. 

United States Council on World Affairs 

Vermont Council on World Affairs 

World Affairs Council of Northern 
California 

World Af‘airs Council of Philadelphia 

World Affairs Council of Rhode Island 

World Affairs Council of Seattle 

Maryland Council on World Affairs 

Broome County World Affairs Council 

Birmingham Foreign Policy Association 

Boise Valley World Affairs Association, 
Ine. 

World Affairs Council of Boston 

Cedar Rapids Council on World Affairs 

Charlotte Joint Council on Interna- 
tional Affairs 

World Affairs Committee 

Dallas Council on World Affairs 

World Affairs Council of New Hamp- 
shire 

Kansas Council on World Affairs, Ine. 

‘Sreensboro Council on World Affairs 

Pacific and Asian Affairs Council 

indianapolis Council on World Affairs 

Los Angeles Council on World Affairs 

International Center 

Macon Council on World Affairs 

Wisconsin World Affairs Council 

Foreign Policy Association of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul 

The Borah Foundation 

Niagara Falls Council 

World Affairs Council of Oregon, Ine. 

Toledo Council on World Affairs, Inc. 

World Affairs Council of Tacoma 

World Affairs Council of Newton 

Central Maine World Affairs Council 


Mr. Harpy. Do you know how this list was compiled ? 


Mr. Metopy. I don’t. 


Mr. Harpy. Does anybody in the ICA know ? 

Mr. Mevopy. I believe there is some reference to that in Mrs. Wolf’s 
memorandum to Mr. Caldwell after she was terminated. I know in 
general how lists of this sort are arrived at. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t know how this one was? 

Mr. Meropy. Not specifically; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Morse, you are not sworn but do you know the 


answer to that question ? 


Mr. Morse. I do not. 


Mr. Harpy. Were you consulted on that matter at all? 
Mr. Morse. On the compilation of this? 


Mr. Harpy. On the letter. 
Mr. Morse. Yes, I was. 


Mr. Harpy. I will have to put you under oath in a minute. 
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You are familiar with the fact that Mrs. Wolf's services were ter- 
minated rather abruptly ? 

Mr. Mevopy. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell this committee what led up to that? 

Mr. Metopy. No, sir, I cannot, because I was not consulted about 
it at all. 

Mr. Harpy. You had no information about it until after it had 
happened ¢ 

Mr. Mevopy. Until it was an accomplished fact. My first informa- 
tion on it came from Mr. Caldwell who told me on a Monday morning 
that he had been ordered to terminate her services. She was off on 
leave that day, out of the city. 

The next day when she came back he told her and she immediately 
told me that she had been let go. 

Mr. Harpy. He told you before he told her? 

Mr. Mexopy. Told me he was going to have to tell her. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he tell you why ? 

Mr. Metopy. He said he had been told to do it because she was 
violating the administrative ruling on consultants by being in an 
operating job. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he suggest to you that she might also have been 
conducting her activities in violation of the Dworshak amendment ? 

Mr. Metopy. Didn’t mention it. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you aware of discussions in your office of the atti- 
tude of Members of Congress in connection with the foreign aid 
program ¢ 

Mr. Metopy. Very familiar with them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Was it a matter frequently discussed among the staff ? 

Mr. Metopy. No, sir. I don’t think I heard any discussion of it at 
all until this business came up on the story in the Evening Star which 
led to the committee’s inquiries. At that time there was a public 
opinion poll which we received from the State Department conducted 
by the State Department which indicated that 90 percent of the 
people of the country, I believe, supported the mutual security 
program. 

Mr. Harpy. Who gave that to the Star? 

Mr. Meropy. I haven’t the faintest notion. 

Mr. Harpy. Did it come out of your office? 

Mr. Metovy. Not out of mine; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Were you aware of the fact that somebody in the ICA 
did release it ? 

Mr. Metopy. Not until I read in the Star that that was what an 
ICA official said. 

Mr. Harpy. That official I take it was not you? 

Mr. Metopy. Not I; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not know who it was? 

Mr. Metopy. No, sir. I qualify oa to this extent: I have heard 
since the investigation started Mr. Caldwell’s version of how it 
happened. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you hear that from Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Metopy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. When did Mr. Caldwell make an explanation of it? 

Mr. Metopy. I cannot pinpoint it too closely. 

Mr. Harpy. With respect to the time of the story in the Star? 
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Mr. Metopy. I believe it was the day or the day after that Mr. Bray 
first visited me. 

Mr. Harpy. Did Mr. Caldwell say he gave the information out? 

Mr. Metopy. He said he inadvertently gave it out. He did not give 
out a paper or anything of the sort. He mentioned in passing that 
he had a poll which said this. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he indicate to whom he gave it? 

Mr. Metopy. Sure, to Earl Voss, the man who wrote the story. 

Mr. Harpy. It went directly ? 

Mr. Metopy. Voss was in his office with a large group of newspaper- 
men for a different story, and stayed behind to converse casually about 
a lot of other things. The subject came up about the prospects for 
the legislation. 

Caldwell said, “I don’t think it will be quite as bad as it looks. 
I have a poll here which says 90 percent of the people of the country 
favor our program.’ 

Mr. Harpy. Any questions? 

Mr. Brownson. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know what these O. K.’s mean after the names 
on this list ? 

Mr. Metopy. I don’t know. I can surmise if you would like an 
educated guess on it. 

It means that is O. K. for use in the final list. 

This is a working list which was subsequently discarded in favor 
of a permanent list. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to return briefly to the question of discussions 
of the attitude of Members of Congress with respect to foreign aid. 

Did you hear any discussion in your office about the attitude of 
Congressman Lipscomb, of California? 

Mr. Metopy. Only after Mr. Lipscomb had asked Mr. Blachly to 
come up and talk to him about the story in the Post. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you hear any discussion of other people who prior 
to that time had experience with respect—strike that question. 

Did you hear any discussions about other Members of Congress 
who had experiences similar to that of Mr. Lipscomb, in that their 
own correspondence was not consistent with the poll ? 

Mr. Metopy. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Lipscomb, then, is the only individual Member 
that you can rec: all who was discussed in your office as having an 
experience with his constituency inconsistent with the poll? 

Mr. Metopy. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you discuss with anybody outside of your office 
Mr. Lipscomb’s attitude about foreign aid ? 

Mr. Metopy. No, sir; I am sure I didn't. 

Mr. Harpy. When a communication is received from a Member of 
Congress indicating a particular position, would you discuss that 
Congressman’s position with the League of Women Voters? 

Mr. Metopy. No; I don’t think I would. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you aware, or were you aware, that anyone in your 
office was discussing with people outside the office attitudes of Mem- 
bers of Congress as expressed by communications with the ICA? 

Mr. Menopy. No. I think that is highly unlikely. I think it is 
quite likely that in a normal conversation over lunch or at dinner or 
any social gathering a friend participant in the affair might very 
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well say “What do you know about how Representative so-and-so 
stands on your legislation?” 

I think certainly in my case any answer I would give would be based 
on the legislative record. 

I would say this man supported our legislation 3 years and last 
year voted against us, or whatever the case was. 

Mr. Harpy. Then it is your testimony you never discussed with any- 
body outside of your office the attitude of Mr. Lipscomb with respect 
to foreign aid? 

Mr. Metopy. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Morse, give us your full name and position. 


TESTIMONY OF PETER K. MORSE, ACTING GENERAL COUNSEL, 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Morse. Peter K. Morse. I am at present the Acting General 
Counsel of the ICA. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Morse, I want to ask you a question with respect to 
the letter I referred to earlier written by Mrs. Wolf in February. 
Did I understand that you were familiar with the content of that 
letter before it went out? 

Mr. Morse. I have been looking a this letter now and I do not 
know that I saw this final draft. I certainly discussed the idea of it 
with Mrs. Wolf. 

Mr. Harpy. Is there any reasonable legal basis to assume that that 
letter might be calculated to stimulate requests for information ? 

Mr. Morse. Are you asking me a legal question ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; I am asking you a legal question and I am 
asking you for it on the basis of a presumption that you had some- 
thing to do with this determination before that letter went out. 

Mr. Morse. I had better give you my conversation with Mrs. Wolf, 
which I think'will explain exactly my role in this affair. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Let us have that. 

Mr. Morse. She came to me and spoke in terms of a desire to circu- 
larize the organizations, and asked me as counsel what were the bounds 
that I thought were proper. 

I don’t think we had before us an exact text. I don’t think I had 
seen until later the exact text of the letter. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about 
to give in the matter before this committee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Morse. I do. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you take oath with respect to the testimony you 
have already given? 

Mr. Morse. Surely. 

Mr. Harpy. Now describe to us what took place in that conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. Morsr. We met more than once. The first time she talked to 
me about the concept of the letter. I don’t recall there was a draft 
in front of us. 

As I said before, I do not recall that I have ever seen this exact 
text at the time, 
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In any event I gave her the bounds which I thought were permissible 
in writing a letter, and certainly the Dworshak amendment was the 
thing that principally concerned me. 

I think I pointed out that I thought it was permissible within the 
Dworshak amendment for the agency to give information to the public 
on their request, or perhaps to disseminate facts to the public, and 
certainly interested organizations. That to me did not violate the 
Dworshak amendment. 

I though it also was proper, and had nothing to do with the Dwor- 
shak amendment, for the agency to solicit from the public their views 
on how the program should be run. It seemed to me that that is what 
the agency should do. 

So either at that time or later she came to me with a draft of a 
letter, which I think was an attempt to reflect the views which I had 
given her. 

I don’t recall whether this is the exact draft, but certainly. that or 
perhaps something like it was this February 18 letter. 

Mr. Harpy. You approved it as not being in conflict with the Dwor 
shak amendment ? 

Mr. Morse. The pertioular draft [saw I thought was okay. 

Mr. Harpy. Did— 

Mr. Morse. Again ] say I am not sure this is the draft. 

Mr. Harpy. Did Mr. Wolf call you on the phone last night or this 
morning ? 

Mr. Morse. He called me this morning; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Did his call have anything to do with this meeting this 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Harpy. What was the nature of the conversation / 

Mr. Morse. He informed me that Mrs. Wolf was being called to 

testify with respect, I think he thought it was with respect, to this 
report which I know we had turned over to you. I don’t know about 
everything that we talked on, but he said among other things that he 
thought there might be problems of privilege, and he thought we 
should be present. if we could to protect whatever the agency’s interests 
were in the matter. 

Mr. Harpy. That was the general nature of the discussion ? 

Mr. Morse. That was the general nature. And he wanted to know, 
incidentally—I don’t know whether he asked or whether I said 
that this document has been released by the agency to the committee, 
and therefore any problems of privilege in relation to it had been 
waived by the agency. 

Mr. Harpy. And that is all of the substantive matter that was 
discussed ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I think he mentioned that the meeting was at 2. I think 
I said to him, “Well, I'll find out whether it is a session that I can 
attend.” I thought certainly we ought to attend since our agency's 
interests were directly involved. 

I have since made an attempt to come in but was not allowed to come 
in until recently. 

Mr. Harpy. | would like to ask you now whether you have had an 
opportunity to review the draft of the letter of February 18 from a 
standpoint of determining whether it might be in violation of the 
Dworshak amendment ¢ 
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Mr. Morse. Yes. I think I can put my opinion this way: If the 
purpose of the letter, and I cannot probe the mind of Mrs. Wolf in 
her absence, but if the purpose of the letter was to, let us say, propa- 
gandize the American public, then it would violate the Dworshak 
amendment. 

[f, however, the purpose of the letter was not to do that but to offer 
information and to get the agency’s views, and we discussed it out in 
the corridor, and she feels part of her purpose was to get from these 
interested organizations their views on how the program should be 
run, I don’t think that violates the amendment. 

Mr. Reppan. Do I understand that if she unintentionally propa- 
candized the American public it would not be a violation ? 

: Mr. Morse. I don’t think we should propagandize the American 
public intentionally or unintentionally. 
Mr. Harpy. You cannot propagandize them legally whether it is 
intentional or otherwise. 
Mr. Morse. We should not. That is for sure. We should not do it. 
Seapets you do things unintentionally, but you should not do it. 
. Harpy. Thank you very much. I thank you both, gentlemen. 
You have been very helpful. 
That is all we need for now. 
Mr. Harpy. Let the committee come back to order. 
{ understand, Mrs. Wolf, that you have some further statement you 
would Uke to make? 


«neater 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF MRS. ELINOR WOLF, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mrs. Wor. It isn’t a statement. It is just really a concern that I 
might not have been—what will I say—I might not have answered a 

estion accurately 

When ft said I did not deliberately instigate to get Congressman 


Lipseomb’s mail, 1 did, as I say, talk to the league about it. I was 

trving to write down some of the other people that I had discussed this 

with, and I think there are lots of others. However, in answer to one 

of your questions, | believe, really 1 was not apis as I might have 

been because frankly, until you read me the letter, I did not put to- 
eether Mr. Snyder with the letter—with the Lipscomb business 

[ didn’t deal with it. I did, however, and I am aware, because Mr. 


Snyder did come in and did attribute the initial information to me—— 

Mr. Harpy. When did he do that? 

Mrs. Wour. After he had received a call pen Congressman Lips- 
comb. This is all I know. In other words, I didn’t know that he was 
in possession of it until he came in afterward and said—I mean, in 
other words, 1 didn’t know I had been quoted until Mr. Snyder came 
in with the letter which you had read, saying that this was the letter 
which he had writte nh. 

At that po int I said I did not say this. I did say what I have been 
saying right along that I said, which is that I discussed this dis- 
crepancy that various Congressmen have noted between their mail 
and the post. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me understand something. You say Mr. Snyder 
camein. Where did he come? 


Mrs. Wotr. ToICA. 
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Mr. Harpy. He came deliberately to see youat ICA? And why did 
he do that ? 

Mrs. Worr. To tell me about this, that he had heard from Congress- 
man Lipscomb’s office that this letter which he, Mr. Snyder, had 
written—I don’t know to whom, but to somebody in C alifornia—was 
in the possession of Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he show you the copy of the letter ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Ii> showed me the letter. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you were not very candid with the committee. 

Mrs. Wor. Well, you asked me whether I had gotten in touch with 
Mr. Snyder. Now, [had not gotten in touch with him. 

Mr. Harpy. He wot in touch with you? 

Mrs. Wor. Well, but this is, I assume, a month later. I did not 
know that I had been quoted. In other words, I didn’t say—— 

Mr. Harpy. You knew it when he came to ” you, didnt’ you? 

Mrs. Wotr. That is right, but I denied, as I deny here, having said 
anything except that Congressman—and I didn’t say it to him—I 

said it as I say to many people, that this letter contained information 
that I had not said. 

Mr. Harpy. What did Mr. Snyder tell you when he came to see you ? 

Mrs. Wor. He said—I don’t know whether he said Mr. Lipscomb 
or Mr. Lipscomb’s office had called him and said that they were in 
possession of the letter, and he wanted me to see it. 

He called me first to find out if I was in and I was in. He asked 
if he could come over. He came over and he brought this letter, and 
I said, “Mr. Snyder, I am terribly sorry, but this is an inaccurate 
quotation of mine.” 

Mr. Harpy. Did Mr. Snyder tell you he had traced the information 
to you and did he tell you through whom he had traced it ? 

Mrs. Wour. He told me that he had traced it; that it had come to 
him through the league. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he tell you specifically who in the league ? 

Mrs. Worr. I am frankly not sure. 

Mr. Harpy. I have a little trouble understanding how he could tell 
us exactly who brought the information to him, and you were so vague 
in here today about who you talked to about it. I will tell you frankly, 
Mrs. Wolf, i am very much disturbed about your testimony. 

Mrs. Worr. I talked, I am sure, to Joan Walls. I talked to Betty 
Douglas less often. I am sure I told one or the other and I know 
he said the League of Women Voters. 

As I say, the thing that upset me about it was not to whom I said 
it when he told me about it, but the fact that I had been misquoted. 
I never said, because I didn’t know it, and I still know I have never 
said it, that Mr. Lipscomb ever considered making a speech, or doing 
anyth ling. 

All I said was, to the league, and as I say, I can remember other 
people with whom I have just discussed this. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you prepared now to testify whether you initiated 
this information to Mrs. Douglas, or whether she asked you about Mr. 
Lipscomb? 

Mrs. Wor. You see, this is what bothers me about this. I did not 
I cannot say to you that I picked up the telephone and I called Joan 
or Betty and said, “This is Ellie Wolf. I have some information for 
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you about Congressman Lipscomb.” I am prepared to say that I 
talked probably to Betty about this and I know I told—— 

Mr. Harpy. For your information, she has testified definitely that 
you did. 

' Mrs. Worr. As I say, I talked—if you are going to ask me whether 
I called her to tell her this bit of information only, I cannot answer 
that. 

Mr. Harpy. I will tell you frankly, I - not going to ask you any 
more questions about the thing at all. I do not know whether Mr. 
Meader or Mr. Lipscomb want to ask you any more questions. 

The only thing I am going to give you here now is an opportunity 
to clear up anything you may have said that you were not as frank 
about as you should have been. 

Mrs. Worr. Well, sir- 

Mr. Harpy. I want to ‘bers perfectly fair. I do not want to put you 
under any disadvantage at all, but I must say to you that your testi- 
mony has not been very good, and I want you to have every oppor- 
tunity. 

Mrs. Woutr. Mr. Hardy, I am trying. I can only tell you that I 
discussed this matter with a number of people. I am sure I discussed 
it with both those women. I say I am sure. I think I discussed it 
with both Joan Walls and Betty Douglas. 

I am not sure, and I wouldn’t say definitely either way, that I 
picked up the telephone and called to transmit a specific piece of 
information. In the course of a telephone conversation, I am sure I 
would have transmitted it to one or both, and probably Betty, because 
Betty actually is the one who does more of that work than Joan does. 

Mr. Harpy. You are testifying that you may have picked up a tele- 
phone for the purpose of transmitting a specific piece of information ¢ 

Mrs. Wo rr. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought you said you didn’t know whether you did 
r you did not. 

Mrs. Wotr. I know I talked to them about this matter. I know that. 
[ have told you that. This is not being uncandid. I did talk to them 
about it. I talked to a number of people about it. Now, if you ask 
me if a discussed anything else on the telephone with them at that 
time, I would have to say I don’t know. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask you one other question about your previ- 
ous testimony ¢ Do you want your previous testimony to stand to 
the effect—I believe to the effect—that you mentioned to Mrs. Douglas 
or Miss Walls or a number of others, members who had essentially 
the same type of reaction from their districts with respect to the polls? 

Mrs. Woxr. I would say I did = do it in that telephone conversa- 
tion because all I can tell you is I don’t remember what else I dis- 
cussed in that telephone conversation. 

I am not denying I said it. I did say it. There is no question 
about it. I said that before, that I said it to them. I mean, I am sure 
that that is clear. I said it. 

Mr. Harpy. The record, I think, will now show that you have 
testified that you mentioned, not only Mr. Lipscomb, but other Mem- 
bers of Congress, who had similar experiences to his with respect to 
the reaction from their districts. 

Mrs. Worr. I don’t think that I said that to the league, necessarily. 
I said this was an experience that other people had had, questions that 
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had been raised in their minds by mail, which showed a discrepancy. 
Now, if you ask me on that day, in the midst of a whole lot of other 
things, whether at the time that I told league people this, 1 also 
told them some thing else about another Congressman, I can’t answer 
that. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think I ever asked you that. 

Mrs. Worr. I thought you had. 

Mr. Harpy. I have not tied it to any specific day. I was not trying 
to pin you down to that specific conversation at all. I was merely 
trying to elicit as much and as complete information about the matter 
as I could. 

[ have not tried to mislead you, or to lead you into any sort of : 
situation at all that would be unfavorable to you. 

Mrs. Wotr. I understand. 

Mr. Harpy. I merely want to try to get the record as complete as 
1 can get it, and as factual as I can get it. 

Mrs. Wor. I talked to people about Congressmen’s attitudes. I 
have talked to people about polls and mail. I have heard people in 
my own community talk about the fact that they hear a lot of groups 
that make a lot of agitation, either for or against the program, as 
long as they take an active interest in it. 

This is why I am having such—well, if you want me to say, or 
if you are asking me whether I have discussed Congressmen’s atti- 
tudes with people, whether it was typical of polls, whether they men- 
tioned polls generally, the answer is yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Reppan. No, sir. 

Mrs. Wotr. As I say, I feel a little badly—TI feel very badly—that 
I am aware that the answer that I gave, and I really, as I say, 
apologize for this, I did not initiate it. I am aware it came from me, 
and that I could be, in that sense, I am responsible for having passed 
on the information, and that the information was inaccurate. 

Mr. Harpy. There is one question that remains unanswered as far 
as I am concerned, and it relates not only to you, but it relates to all 
of the ICA operation down there as of now. 

To what extent was this same approach made with respect to trying 
to get other Members of Congress to support the foreign aid program, 
and obviously, in my book—I am not attributing it to any individ- 
ual—but in this Lipscomb case, obviously there is pressure sought to 
be applied to force Brother Lipscomb back on the foreign-aid side. 

It might be a perfectly legitimate thing for a League of Women 
Voters. I am not questioning that, but if it is stimulated by ICA, 
it is wrong, or anybody in ICA. That is the thing that I am trying 
to find out. I want to know if I can find out how many Members of 
Congress have been put in this same situation. 

Frankly, I do not know as of now. I have reason to believe, with 
respect to several of them, that the same thing has h: appened. Iam 
just trying to get the record as complete as I can. 

Mrs. Wotr. As I say, the only thing that bothers me is that question 
of my being aware that the information was attributed to me, and 
that I denied it then, and except for the one bit of information that 
{ did pass on generally, I did not say what is in Mr. Snyder’s letter. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you must recognize from this communication 
an obvious effort to apply some pressure to Mr. Lipscomb, because it 
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is accusing him of things that I do not know are factual or not. I am 
not attributing it to you. I am trying to find out what is responsible 
for it. You have been alleged to be the source of the information. 

Mrs. Wotr. That I freely admit, to have been the source of having 
made the statement about the discrepancy. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one further question ? 

Mrs. Wolf, would you mind telling the committee where you got the 
information regarding my case? From whom? 

Mrs. Wotr. My husband asked me this while we were outside. 
Frankly, it came out of the Information Office. I do not know— 
frankly, I don’t know whether you wrote a letter, where you made a 
telephone call, how you got in touch with ICA. I am that unfamiliar. 
I know that this was the subject of general discussion in the office. 

Mr. Lrescoms. The case is not exactly uncomplicated, and would 
it refresh your mind, did you talk to Mr. Blachly about it at some 
length ? 

Mrs. Wotr. Yes: I talked to Liz Hanna about it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Would you say most of the information you know 
about my case came from Mr. Blachly ? 

Mrs. Wor. I would say most of it did, yes, but I mean we were 
sitting around. You know, it was an office discussion. Yes. I would 
say that he was as much the source of it as anyone. 

In one way, it didn’t have anything to do with me. It was just a 
matter of general discussion. I was not dealing with polls. I was 
not dealing with you. It was something that I knew. Certainly, 
Fred Blachly was one of the people that discussed it. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to refer back to one question that is not related 
to this at all. 

In connection with the question about the circumstances under which 
you were released, were you advised, or was there any information 
given to you to the effect that your employment was illegal because 
you were employed as a consultant, and were performing operational 
duties ? 

Mrs. Wotr. No. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Wo tr. In fact, I just want to say one thing on this, and that 
is that I had not wanted to work full time, but they asked me to do it 
shortly, just for a short period. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

(Whereupon, at 6:20 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 1, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:40 a. m., in room 1501B, New House 
Office Building, Representative Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman), 
Henry S. Reuss, Elizabeth Kee, George Meader, and Victor Knox. 

Also present: Representative Glenard P. Lipscomb; John T. M. 
Reddan, chief counsel; Richard P. Bray, counsel; Walton Woods, 
staff investigator; and Phyllis M. Seymour, clerk. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

The subjects of inquiry in today’s hearing are public-opinion poll- 
ing, as conducted by or for the Department of State; the authority 
to expend appropriated funds for this purpose, the propriety of ex- 
pending so-called emergency funds for this purpose under certification 
by the Secretary of State, and the use to which the results have been 
put by the Department of State and by the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

The purpose of this hearing is to receive testimony from officials 
of the Department of State, the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, the General Accounting Office, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
and from employees of a nongovernment public opinion ——e organ- 
ization, the National Opinion Research Center, of Chicago, Ill. 
This hearing is conducted in conformance with the authority 
vested in this subcommittee by resolution of the full Committee on 
Government Operations, under rule 11 of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Who is our first witness? 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster. 


STATEMENT OF H. SCHUYLER FOSTER, CHIEF, PUBLIC STUDIES 
DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, will you give the reporter your full name? 
Mr. Foster. H. Schuyler Foster. 


Mr. Reppan. And your position? 


Mr. Foster. Chief of the Public Studies Division in the Department 
ment of State. 


Mr. Reppan. How long have you been so employed, Mr. Foster ? 
61 
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Mr. Foster. I became Acting Chief in 1950 and regular Chief in 
1951. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you have with you this morning certain con- 
tracts between the Department of State and the National Opinion 
Research Center? 

Mr. Foster. I have. These, of course, were entered into before 
I was in charge of this Division, but they are from our files. 

Mr. Reppan. What period did these contracts cover? 

Mr. Foster. Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948, I think, was the 
first one. 

Mr. Reppan. And the last one is for fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that one still in effect? 

Mr. Foster. No. That was terminated. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you identify those as to what specific contracts 
they are and indicate for the record that their classification of confi- 
dential has been removed? I believe they are all classified confidential 
as. they now stand, 

Mr. Fosrer. I just marked the last one “Classification canceled.” 

Mr. Harpy. That is fine. 

Mr. Foster. They are all declassified. 

Mr. Harpy. So we know what we are talking about, will you indicate 
the dates of those contracts? 

Mr. Fosrer. They are contracts for public opinion surveys from 
the National Opinion Research Center, and the contracts in question 
cover the period July 1, 1948, through the contract for fiscal year 
1957, which, however, was terminated in advance of its stated period. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Now, do we need all of the contracts in the record ? 

Mr. Reppan. No. I would like to insert pertinent parts of the con- 
tracts during the course of the discussion. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the committee will determine later whether the 
entire series of contracts will be admitted into the record. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, I show you a copy of a letter dated April 
29, 1957, written to the director of the National Opinion Research 
Center, by E. Allan Lightner, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, and ask you if you have seen the original of that. 

Mr. Foster. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Reppan. You can identify that as a copy of the original? 

Mr. Foster. Yes; without having read every word. 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection, we will put into the record the con- 
tract for fiscal year 1957 between NORC ‘and the State Department, 
and the letter dated April 29, 1957, to the Director of the NORC, 
signed by Mr. E. Allan Pightner. 

(Each document is marked “Confidential” in the original, and each 
bears a handwritten note “Classification canceled July 1, 1957, H. S. 
Foster.”’) 

[Classification canceled July 1, 1957.—H. 8S. Foster] 


[Confidential] 


This contract entered into this 2nd day of July 1956 effective as of July 1, 
1956, between the United States of America (hereinafter called the “Govern- 
ment”) represented by the Department of State (hereinafter called the “Depart- 
ment”), and the National Opinion Research Center, a nonprofit tax-exempt 
corporation operating under the laws of the State of Colorado and with head- 
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quarters at 5711 South Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois (hereinafter 
called the “Center’’). 

Whereas the Center makes studies of public attitudes throughout the United 
States and has unusual facilities for conducting such studies and compiling the 
information made available thereby; and 

Whereas the Department in order to conduct properly the foreign relations of 
the United States is in need of and must receive accurate information with 
regard to public attitudes in this country ; and 

Whereas the Center is willing and able to render to the Department on a 
nonprofit basis as a public service, the specialized services that the Department 
needs and the Center is equipped to render: 

Now, therefore, for and in consideration of the mutual covenants herein con- 
tained, it is understood and agreed that: 

Articte 1. The Center shall, during the period ending June 30, 1957, supply 
to the Department for such use as the Department may determine, in such form 
and on such subjects as the Department shall specify, information and studies 
and reports regarding publie attitudes on matters pertaining to foreign affairs. 
The Center shall also supply to the Department all other information and studies 
relating to publie attitudes on matters pertaining to foreign affairs available 
to the Center together with other information available to the Center which the 
Department may from time to time request and which the Center can appro- 
priately furnish to the Department. 

ARTICLE 2. The Center shall provide the services of a sufficient number of 
trained personnel to supervise the obtaining of the information and the prepa- 
ration of the studies and reports referred to in Article 1 of this contract and 
shall also provide personnel to furnish the Department with such advisory 
services with regard to public attitudes as the Department may from time to 
time request including advisory services in the District of Columbia. 

ARTICLE 3. The Government shall pay monthly to the Center $750 to be used 
by the Center to pay for the services of the personnel referred to in Article 2 
hereof. 

ARTICLE 4. The Government shall also reimburse the Center in an amount not 
to exceed $34,200 in the aggregate, for the necessary costs of performing the 
services referred to in Article 1 of this contract and, within such limitations, for 
items of expense incurred by the Center as follows: 

(1) The necessary costs of fieldwork, including personal services, exclu- 
sive of those contemplated by article 2 hereof; 

(2) Postage and telephone and telegraph services; 

(83) Travel expenses; 

(4) General overhead expenses properly allocable to the performance of 
the services contemplated by this contract ; 

(5) The cost of stationery and other necessary supplies. 

ARTICLE 5. The payments and reimbursements provided for under Articles 
8 and 4 shall be made by the Government to the Center monthly on the receipt 
of the appropriate statements presented by the appropriate officer of the Center, 
certifying that the payment in question is due and that the expenditures for 
which reimbursement is sought have been made pursuant to the terms and pur- 
poses of this contract. 

ARTICLE 6. The Center shall retain all pertinent books and documents for a 
period of three years following the expiration of the contract and shall make 
them available to duly authorized representatives of the Department for exam- 
ination upon request. 

ARTICLE 7. The Center assumes sole responsibility for all studies, investiga- 
tions, field surveys, reports, and other operations incidental to the advisory 
service to be rendered to the Department under this contract and the Depart- 
ment or its officers are not, and are not to be represented at any time as being, 
responsible for, or as having approved any such studies, investigations, field 
surveys, reports, and other operations. 

ARTICLE 8. This contract may be terminated at any time by either the Gov- 
ernment or the Center upon thirty days’ written notice to the other and, in 
the event of such termination, the Government shall be under no obligation to 
make any further payment or reimbursement after the effective date of ter- 
mination except for sums payable under Article 3 to such effective date of 
termination and for such reimbursable expenses under Article 4 as may have 
been incurred pursuant to this contract prior to the receipt of the notice of 
termination or as may be specifically authorized by the Department in writing, 
provided that total expenditures under this contract do not exceed $43,200. 
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Prior to the payment of any sums due the Center at the time of the termination 
of this contract at its expiration, or pursuant to the terms of this article, the 
Center shall complete and deliver to the Department reports covering all studies 
and investigations in process up to the effective date of termination. 

ArticLe 9. No member of or delegate to Congress or resident commissioner 
shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract or to any benefit that may 
arise therefrom, but this provision shall not be construed to extend to this con- 
tract if made with a corporation for its general benefit. 

ARTICLE 10. The Center warrants that no person or selling agency has been 
employed or retained to solicit or secure this contract upon any agreement for 
a commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. For breach of this 
warranty the Department shall have the right to annul the contract or, in 
its discretion, to deduct from the contract price or consideration the amount of 
such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fees. This warranty 
shall not apply to commissions payable by the Center upon contracts or sales 
secured or made through bonafide established commercial or selling agencies 
maintained by the Center for the purpose of securing business. 

ARTICLE 11. (a) The Center in performing the work required by this contract 
shall not discriminate against any employee or applicant for employment because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

(b) The Center agrees that the provisions of paragraph (a) above will also 
be inserted in all of its subcontracts for a specific part of the work to be per- 
formed in connection with services furnished under this contract. 

ARTICLE 12. It is understood and agreed that wherever used herein, the word 
“Department” shall be construed to mean the Department of State or its duly 
authorized representatives. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed this contract as of the 
day and year first above written. 

Unitrep STatTes OF AMERICA, 
By E. ALLAN LIGHTNER. 

NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER, 
By CLype Hart. 





[Classification canceled July 1, 1957.—H. 8S. Foster, Chief, Public Studies Division, 
Department of State] 


[Confidential] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. April 29, 1957. 
The DiRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER, 
5711 South Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Sire: In accordance with article 8 of the contract entered into on the 2d day of 
July 1956, effective as of July 1, 1956, between the United States of America (rep- 
resented by the Department of State) and the National Opinion Research Center, 
the Government of the United States hereby gives notice to the National Opinion 
Research Center of the termination of this contract to be effective, in accordance 
with the requirement of article 8, 30 days after receipt of this notice. 

As stated in article 8, the Government shall be under no obligation to make any 
further payment or reimbursement after the effective date of termination except 
for sums payable under article 3 to such effective date and for such reimbursable 
expenses under article 4 as may have been incurred or be incurred for completion 
of the particular survey which is incomplete as of April 29, 1957. Also, as stated 
in article 8, prior to the payment of any sums due the center at the time of 
termination of this contract, the center shall complete and deliver to the Depart- 
ment reports covering the current survey and completion of reports pending on 
any previous surveys. 

Very truly yours, 
E. ALLAN LIGHTNER, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. Reppan. That letter is marked “Confidential.” 
Has that been cleared now ? 

Mr. Foster. Surely. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Foster. 
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We would like to pursue some further matters with you a little later. 

Mr. Fosrer. Mr. Chairman, I had anticipated some questions of 
interest to this committee on which I had prepared some answers. 

Might I submit that for the record ? 

Hypothetical questions which are related to the subject of this 
inquiry. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Foster, if we may, there are some further questions 
we would like to ask you later, but we needed to get these documents in 
the record to start with. You may submit your statement to the 
staff, if you wish. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Campbell, would you come over, please, sir? 

Mr. Campbell, I want to express, on behalf of the committee, our 
appreciation for your presence. You have always been so helpful. 
The GAO is really a right arm to this committee, and we are especially 
grateful to have you with us this morning. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Campbell 

Mr. Camppeit. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. That is fine. 

Would you proceed just in whatever way you prefer ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT F. KELLER, 
ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL; AND L. C. SILVER- 
MAN, ATTORNEY, GENERAL COUNSEL’S OFFICE 


Mr. Campseiyt. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we are 
glad to appear before you to discuss the source of funds used by the 
Department of State for public opinion surveys concerning mutual 
security program. 

As we reported to this subcommittee by letter dated May 15, 1957, 
which was in response to a question raised during hearings of the 
subcommittee shortly prior to that date, we were informed by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State that expenditures in the United 
States for public opinion polls and similar purposes relating to the 
mutual security program were made from the appropriation “Emer- 
gencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service.” Also, in our letter 
of May 15, we informed the subcommittee that the Department of State 
had paid $36,318.75 to the National Opinion Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, during period June 27, 1956, to February 27, 1957. 
The center apparently conducted certain public-opinion surveys for 
the Department. 

By letter dated May 17, 1957, the chairman of this subcommittee 
requested our opinion regarding the legality of using funds appro- 
priated for “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service” 
for public-opinion surveys. In our reply, dated May 31, 1957, we 
stated that the appropriation for the fiscal year 1957 appears in the 
Department of State Appropriation Act of 1957, and reads as follows: 

“Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service.” For expenses neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary of State to meet unforeseen emergencies arising 


in the Diplomatic and Consular Service, to be expended pursuant to the require- 
ment of section 291 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 107), $1,000,000: 
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Provided, That the Secretary of State may delegate to subordinate officials the 
authority vested in him by section 291 of the Revised Statutes pertaining to 
certification of expenditures. 


Similar provisions have appeared in appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of State for many years. The following justification for the 
1957 appropriation appears at page 692 of the hearings before the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations on the 
Department of State appropriations: 

This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connection 
with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not 
feasible, due to the urgency of requirements in some instances, and the confi- 
dential character of the purpose for which funds are needed in others. It is 
essential to the furtherance and protection of the interests of the United States 
in foreign countries that there should be a fund from which extraordinary 
expenditures can be made without regard to the ordinary limitations upon the 
disbursement of Government funds and without the necessity of publicity [sic] 
reporting the nature of the expenditure, although the expenditures from this 
appropriation are made with due care and are vouchered and recorded in the 
same manner as expenditures from other Government appropriations. 


The appropriation by its terms is intended to meet unforeseen 
emergency situations, and the justification emphasizes its emergency 
and confidential character. 

Although representatives of the Department of State informed us 
that expenditures in the United States for public opinion surveys 
relating to the mutual security program were made from this appro- 
priation, we do not believe that a public opinion survey with regard 
to the program is properly payable from the appropriation. Such 
a survey would not appear to constitute an “unforeseen emergency” 
as that term is used in the appropriation language. However, all 
expenditures form the appropriation are, as a matter of policy, certi- 
fied by the Department of State as being advisable not to specify, pur- 
suant to section 291 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S. C. 107), as pro- 
vided by the language of the appropriation. Section 291 of the Revised 
Statutes reads as follows: 


Whenever any sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, 
for the purposes of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of 
any law, the President is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually 
with the General Accounting Office, by causing the same to be accounted for, 
specifically, if the expenditure may, in his judgment, be made public; and by 
making or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount 
of such expenditure, as he may think it advisable not to specify ; and every such 
certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed 
to have been expended. 


Vouchers certified under section 291 do not state the purposes of 
the expenditure, and such information is not made available to us. 
In that connection, it should be noted that section 313 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, which grants us the right to examine 
the records, etc., of the Government departments and establishments, 
specifically provides that the authority granted thereunder does not 
apply to expenditures made under the provisions of section 291, 
Revised Statutes. 

Notwithstanding our opinion that these expenditures are not prop- 
erly chargeable against the appropriation “Emergencies in the rot. 
matic and consular service,” we are precluded by law from effecting 
any recovery of amounts paid. When the Secretary of State certifies 
that it is not advisable to specify an expenditure, in accordance with 
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section 291, he assumes entire responsibility therefor, and we cannot 

eeren that expenditure. In a decision to the Secretary of State, 
ated August 16, 1922, regarding certain expenditures certified under 

section 291, Revised Statutes, the then Comptroller General stated : 

Speaking generally * * * I may say that this office recognizes to its full extent 
the discretionary power conferred upon the Secretary of State by section 291, 
Revised Statutes, and in no case will a certificate made by the Secretary in 
conformity with the provisions of that section and in support of a payment 
from the supporting appropriation be questioned by this office. * * * 

Also, in a decision of March 11, 1955, to the Secretary of State 
concerning an expenditure certified under section 291, we stated that 
no sound basis appeared for altering the conclusion reached in the 
decision of August 16, 1922, and we advised that the expenditure 
involved in the latter case would not be questioned as a matter of law. 

We have been informed that the Department of State has terminated 
its contract, with the center and that, if public opinion surveys are 
desired in the future, the Department will include amounts to pay 
for such surveys in its regular budget. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Campbell, I am a little bit bothered to try to 
understand some of this situation we have here. I think it is rather 
clear that the Secretary is not required under section 291 to indicate 
the purpose for which the funds were expended; and, as a consequence, 
since the law doesn’t require him to divulge the purpose for which the 
funds were expended, the General Accounting Office doesn’t have any 
authority to contest the legality of it. But once there has been a dis- 
closure of the purpose for which the funds were expended, if they are 
in contravention of the specific purposes for which the appropriation 
was made, I have a little trouble understanding why the GAO doesn’t 
then have some responsibility for it. 

Mr. Camppett. Mr. Keller will answer that, please. 

Mr. Ketxer. Mr. Chairman, I think there 1s considerable doubt as 
to whether we could hold the disbursing officer or the certifying officer 
liable for the payment. 

I think we do have a responsibility to report such expenditures to 
the Congress for appropriate exploration. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is one responsibility, but I am not sure that 
we don’t have another one. Not being a lawyer, I don’t want to get 
involved in these technicalities or the gyrations you fellows can use, 
but I do get bothered. 

Here is a clear situation where the Secretary could not be required, 
apparently, under the statute to indicate for what purpose the funds 
were used. But after it did become clear what purpose they were 
used for, and now since the contract has been declassified and it is 
made a part of the record, because we just put it in the record, it cer- 
tainly should be obvious to anyone that the funds were not expended 
for any legally authorized purpose, and actually the expenditures were 
contrary to the expressed intent of section 291 of the Revised Statutes, 
which you read. 

Mr. Camppetyt. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that if the charges 
had not been paid there might be a different approach, but I think that 
as far as we are concerned, once the Secretary of State certifies the 
payment, the GAO, and knowing the details behind it and not being 
in a position to find out what was behind it, could do little to effect 
@ recovery. 
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Mr. Harpy. I can appreciate the fact that you couldn’t find out 
before the payment was made, and that you didn’t have any right at 
that time to contest the payment, because you had no knowledge of 
the purpose for which the expenditure was to be made and you 
couldn’t require that that knowledge be made available to you. 

But at this juncture, when the knowledge as to what was done is 
brought out into the open and you can see the purpose for which the 
expenditure was made, it does look to me like there must be some 
basis on which you can hold somebody acountable for that $38,000. 

Mr. Campset. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can only say that we will be 
very glad to explore the matter further to see if there is any action we 
can take. 

Mr. Harpy. I wish you would explore and see whether or not there 
is anybody we can hold responsible, even if it is the Secretary of State 
himself. This business of using funds appropriated for emergencies 
in the diplomatic and consular service has been stretched just about as 
far as anybody’s conscience could let it go. I don’t know why the 
White House or the Secretary permits this kind of thing. 

I am particularly disturbed because just last year, or the year 
before, we had the question of a contract with Robert Heller & Asso- 
ciates, for a management survey, being paid for out of these same 
funds, and we pointed out the improprieties that were involved in 
that, and here we come up with another case where the State Depart- 
ment is doing the same thing and getting away with it under the 
cloak of secrecy where nobody can require them to tell us what was 
done. 

I think it is about time this business was stopped. 

The fact that they did say they won’t do it any more doesn’t help 
very much, when they have done it over and over again. 

Tt looks to me like there should be some real authority to hold 
somebody accorntable after it has been shown what they did do. 
Certainly it is illegal. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Campbell, reading section 291, Revised Statutes, 
T call your attention to the phrase : 


Whenever any sum of money has been or shall be issued from the Treasury 
for the purposes of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of 
any law, * * * 

Now, do you regard that phraseology as placing any responsi- 
bility in the Comptroller General to make a determination whether 
the sum of money has been issued for the purposes of intercourse or 
treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of any law ? 

Mr. Camppeityt. Mr. Meader, I think that we would have to rely 
on the Secretary of State that funds were used “for the purposes of 
intercourse or treaty with foreign nations.” 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, it wouldn’t make any difference what 
the State Department used the money for? All they would have to 
use is the words, say they did it for the purpose of a treaty with for- 
eign nations, and you would take their word for it, no matter how 
silly or unrelated to that subject it might be? 

Mr. Campsett. Well, now, with respect to the appropriation for 
emergencies under the appropriation heading, “Emergencies in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service,” we have to rely on “the Secretary 
of State. We would see vouchers which would indicate the payee, 
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but we would not know the details of the payment. We would not 
know now in this particular case, except for the fact it has been gone 
into by your committee. 

Mr. Meaper. Let me ask you, Mr. Campbell, could you bring some 
connection between either the $200,000, or whatever it was that was 
paid to the Heller Associates 

Mr. Woops. $260,000. 

Mr. Meaper. Paid to Heller Associates, to make a management 
study of the State Department, or the conduct of a public opinion 
survey and intercourse with foreign nations ¢ 

I would like to have you make a case for the State Department, if you 
can. 

Mr. Camrsett. Mr. Meader, I am not familiar with the details of 
the arrangement between Heller Associates and the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Keller, I think, was involved in that. 

Mr. Campseti. Mr. Keller may have some information on it. 

I will say this: that there are many, many matters in the military 
and in State particularly, where we run into some peculiar arrange- 
ments, but we are not qu: ‘alified to decide whether they are doing it 
in the course of their normal job or not. 

Now, on the Heller case, I would like for Mr. Keller perhaps to say 
a word. Iam not familiar with the details. 

Mr. Kriier. I am sorry, Mr. Meader, I am not familiar with the 
details, or the appropriation that was charged. In our statement this 
morning we said that as to public-opinion surveys, we did not think 
they were properly chargeable against the emergency fund. 

Mr. Maver. In other words, you can’t make a case for taking a 
public-opinion poll and relating it to treaties with foreign countries ? 

Mr. Kriier. Not from the facts as we know them at the present 
time. 

Mr. Campreiyt. Not as an emergency. 

Mr. Ketter. No; and I would feel the same way about the Heller 
report, as I understand it. 

Mr. Mraper. Maybe I don’t interpret section 291 correctly, then. 
It seems to me only in those cases where there is a relationship to the 
treaties with foreign nations that this lump-sum certification in lieu 
of complete disclosure is permissible. 

Mr. Campse.i. Section 291 deals with the entire sum total of appro- 
priations for State, all appropriations. 

Now, in the particular case at issue payments were made from the 
emergency fund, on certificate of the Secretary of State, whose cer- 
tification indicates two things: first, that the money has been lawfully 
spent, and, more important, ‘that it has been spent in a matter relating 
to foreign affairs. 

Mr. Mraper. In other words, you feel bound simply to take what- 
ever the Secretary of State says, without reviewing it or questioning 
the reasoning behind the certification ? 

Mr. Camppett. Well, I will ask Mr. Heller to go into the details on 
that, but I will say generally that practically every payment, at least 
the payments I have seen, would require a discussion to ascertain what 
connection they have with foreign affairs or other State Department 
activities, 

Mr. Harpy. May I interrupt? 
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Did you bring the vouchers on these particular transactions with 
you? 

Mr. Ketter. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Harpy. May we see them? 

Mr. Kerrier. The particular payments for the public-opinion poll 
are marked with the green tab. 

Mr. Harpy. These are not classified, are they? 

Mr. Ketter. No, sir. They are not so marked. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, unless there is objection, we will include in the 
record at this point the particular items from these vouchers that 
relate to this contract. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


ParRTraL List oF PAYMENTS TO NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 


(The following is a partial listing from schedules of payments of “certified” 
vouchers in which the National Opinion Research Center was named as payee; 
these schedules cover only the most recent payments.) 











D. O. check Siened by 
D. O. voucher No. Amount Date No. certifying 
officer 
Gt nnckcencan sheep carttieueneddbovenet $5, 140.89 | Sept. 6, 1956 10278680 | D. Hoylman. 
aire inscad Materia lndsteis ea okes tte bien omeataieaneaien 4,197.10 | Dec. 20, 1956 11062947 Do. 
Git 22th tba econcecicuidontnndéansiun 4,915.23 | June 22, 1956 12782830 | D. Houser. 
a ei anes a 1, 388.69 | Dec. 3, 1956 10968721 | D. Hoylman. 
BEE Ebb bcd ancubiddebbideadddbacadddbudwedan 5, 725.51 | Oct. 23, 1956 10658473 Do. 
iinet ic A 5, 378.89 | Jan. 23, 1957 11257365 Do. 


Mr. Meaper. Is this the so-called certificate called for by section 
291? 

Mr. Campsetu. I think, Mr. Chairman, the documents handed to 
you indicate the number of items which would have to be questioned 
if we did not take the certificate from the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. Well. I think the subcommittee can understand 
the problem that the Comptroller General has with respect to ac- 
cepting the certification by the Secretary of State, and I certainly 
don’t want to suggest that there is anything else that could be done 
about that. But where we do have a situation arise when the full 
purpose of the expenditure has been brought out and it is contrary 
at least to the intent, and is of awfully dubious justification to be 
included in any concept of section 291, it then seems that there ought 
to be some way in which we might be able to get restitution from 
somebody. 

Mr. Camereti. As I say, we will look into it, Mr. Chairman. I 
don’t know offhand what we can offer. 

Mr. Harpy. There are some very interesting little items on these 
sheets which we will not put in the record, but which I think the com- 
mittee may want to do a little further scrutiny on. 

Mr. Mraper. Can I ask Mr. Campbell a question about this docu- 
ment here? 

I notice on the final sheet to which the itemized lists are attached 
what purports to be certificate of expenditure. 

Mr. Harpy. Read it into the record, please. 
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-+-Mr. Maver. It reads: 
WasHINeTON, D. C., June 22, 1956. 
. By. direction of the President and pursuant to section 291 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, I hereby certify that J. F. Cannon had expended 
for lawful purposes from the above-mentioned appropriation— 
and I should insert appropriation No. 1960522. 

Mr.. Campbell, would that refer to the fund, “Emergencies in the 
diplomatic and consular service ¢” 

Mr. Camesett. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Meaper (reading) : 
the sum of $7,522 and 87/100 during the period June 1 to 80, 1956, the nature 
and object of which expenditures it is deemed advisable not to specify, and I 
hereby request the General Accounting Office to allow credit for the amount of 
said expenditure in the settlement of his account. 

Approval, by direction of the Secretary of State: 

W. R. Lirtie. 

And underneath that is “William R. Little, certifying officer, 
6/22/56,” and some various initials on there. 

Now, when you receive a certificate with a list of expenditures at- 
tached to it, Mr. Campbell, do you regard yourself as being obliged to 
allow the amount of those expenditures without further inquiry on 
your part or challenging any of these items? 

Mr. Campnet.. With respect to this particular appropriation, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us go a bit further on the point raised by Mr. 
Meader. 

I would like the record to show that with respect to the certifica- 
tion, read by Mr. Meader—this is Bureau Schedule No. 3360—the 
list contains an item reading as follows: 


National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 5711 South Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. Dated frum 5/1 to 5/31, 1956, in the amount 


of. $4,915.22. 

And similar items taken from other vouchers will be inserted later. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, might I ask another question of Mr. 
Campbell on this certificate ? 

I see no evidence of any classification on this document, Mr. Camp- 
bell. 

Mr. Campseti. No; it is not classified. 

Mr. Muaper. It is not classified ? 

Mr. Ketter. We are not aware that itis, It hasn’t been so marked. 
The committee may 

Mr. Mraper. It was not received by you as a classified document? 

Mr. Ketter. No, sir. 

Mr: Mraper. And it is available for public inspection at your office ; 
is it? 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Campbell, in your statement you refer to a de- 
cision of the Comptroller General under date of August 16, 1922. I 
believe that is published in the Comptroller General’s Opinions, 
volume 2, page 121, and in that case, as I understand it, the certificate 
was disallowed. The certificate issued by the State Department was 
disallowed because the Comptroller General said that the certificate 
in question specifies with particularity the exact expenditures which 
the certificate is designed to cover, conclusively negativing any as- 
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sumption that the expenses were of the confidential character con- 
templated by the intent and purpose of the law which is to protect 
expenditures which the policy of the State Department requires shall 
not be made public. 

My question is this, sir: The vouchers which have been submitted 
here today show that the payment is to the National Opinion Research 
Center, of the University of Chicago. To my huwiedee--dnd Mr. 
Hart, the director of the research center will be here this afternoon— 
to my knowledge, the National Opinion Research Center sells noth- 
ing except public opinion polls. The voucher and payment could be 
for nothing but polls. And if that is correct, could the vouchers be 
dishonored or be disallowed by the General Accounting Office, either 
those which have already been submitted or any future vouchers which 
might carry the National Opinion Research Center 

Mr. Campsett. May we go back first to the case you mentioned, the 
1922 decision ? 

Mr. Keller would like to address himself to that. 

Mr. Ketirr. I think there should be some clarification on the record 
of the points involved in the 1922 case. 

There was an appropriation made to the State Department in the 
amount of $600. I am talking about 1922. Six hundred dollars for 
expenses for the rent of quarters for student interpreters attached to 
the Embassy in Japan. It so happened during that particular year 
there was spent for this purpose a total of $1,196. We disallowed the 
$596, on the basis that it exceeded the appropriation made by Congress. 

I wish you would bear in mind at this point that the vouchers had 
been submitted with details as to what they were for. Then the 
Secretary of State turned around and attempted to certify the $595 
as an emergency expenditure under title 291, Revised Statutes. In that 
case we said it couldn’t be done, because the details of the expenditure 
had already been made known and that the Secretary could not make 
a certification that it was advisable, in his opinion, not to specify the 
details of the expenditure. 

Mr. Campsett. May I say, Mr. Chairman, if the same circumstances 
existed today and I had been advised of this proposal, I would have 
questioned it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I can understand that. However, Mr. Reddan’s 
point is that the NORC does not sell anything but public opinion polls 
and in view of this, he is asking whether the GAO could disallow 
the payments already made by the Department and any future pay- 
ments certified to the NORC. 

Mr. Campsety. Mr. Chairman, that is the danger of knowing some- 
times the wrong thing. You know, the college entrance examination 
board presumably does nothing but take care of college entrance 
examinations, but I know it takes care of a lot of other things besides 
that. 

Mr. Harpy. I can appreciate the problem that would be involved in 
that, which brings us back to this question: While you didn’t have 
knowledge of the details prior to the expenditure and therefore had 
no basis to disallow payment, after the details of the expenditure had 
been made known, there still is that question that I raised a little 
earlier, whether or not there is a legal basis on which to seek restitu- 
tion from the certifying people. 
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In this case I suppose it would go right back to the President, who 
has delegated responsibility down to the individual who signed this 
voucher, as I understand the certification. 

Mr. Camesetu. That is something we will have to go into more 
deeply. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Campbell, if you know in advance that it is an 
improper expenditure, can GAO question the certification then? Can 
they disallow any part of the certification ? 

Mr. Campse.. I believe I would question it. 

Mr. Harpy. Any further questions? 

Mr. Knox? 

Mr. Knox. No questions. 

Mr. Harpy. Mrs. Kee? 

Mrs. Kerr. No questions. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. I have just a couple. 

Mr. Campbell, I am not quite clear just how you did find out that 
these items for the National Opinion Research Center were in fact 
made for a poll and thus, in your opinion, were ineligible under the 
appropriation title. 

Mr. Campse... Sir, we really don’t know even now just what did 
happen. I think this information has come from your subcommittee. 

Mr. Reuss. I see. In other words, Mr. Hardy’s original letter in- 
formed you of that? 

Mr. Camprett. Yes. And I think Mr. Lipscomb, also. 

Mr. Reuss. All you are saying is that if these various items to the 
National Research Center were in fact for the poll of the kind de- 
scribed, that would be, in your opinion, an illegal payment under the 
Appropriations Act ? 

Mr. Camrseiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. I am a little uncertain and disturbed about your testi- 
mony, Mr. Campbell, that even if an item is clearly illegal, neverthe- 
less, under section 291, there is nothing that you can do about it, if it 
is certified by the Secretary of State or his delegate as being a 291 
certification ; was that your testimony ¢ 

Mr. Camrse.. I don’t think I intended to say that, if I'did. What 
I intended to say was that there is nothing that I know at this moment 
that can be done when it is shown that there has been an illegal pay- 
ment after the fact, or improper payment after the fact. 

This is what happened hers. We know now, after the proposal is 
made, the agreement made and the money is paid, that we would not 
have allowed it if we had known what we now know. 

Mr. Reuss. However, under the decision of 1922, which Mr. Keller 
has just referred to, it is your opinion that the Comptroller General 
may not take steps to recover such a payment, and that he is bound by 
the certification under section 291 ? 

Mr. Camppsett. We think that is the situation as of today, although 
we will explore the matter further. 

Mr. Reuss. I would like to ask you this question: 

If you can’t recover an obviously illegal payment, who can, in the 
Government ? 

Mr. Camrpretu. I am afraid that if we can’t, no one else can. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you envisage that a taxpayer could bring a suit to 
compel recovery ¢ 
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Mr. Campse.i. I would have to ask counsel that. I am not a 
lawyer. 

Mr. Ketter. I think the Attorney General could bring a suit, but 
whether he could effect recovery or not is something that is going to 
be up to the court. 

Mr. Revss. I just have this thought: Not talking about any of these 
particular items, but let us suppose that someone in the Department 
just goes south with the money and chalks it wp to section 291. Iam 
horrified at the suggestion that the Government has to sit and take it 
and can’t compel the defaulting officer to return it to the Treasury. 

You wouldn’t think there is some way of compelling that, in the 
hypothetical case I put ! 

Mr. Ketuier. Well, it is a possibility, although I think it would be a 
very difficult thing to do, in my opinion. 

Mr. Harpy. If Mr. Reuss would yield right there. 

Suppose an expenditure was made from other than confidential 
funds and it was for illegal purposes. Suppose this $38,000 payment 
we are talking about had been made and cleared with approval with- 
out anyone catching the fact that it was illegal. Then, if it were dis- 
covered by GAO, you would try to collect, if it wasn’t confidential 
funds, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Kewter. ‘Vhat is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Just the fact that you have a tag of confidential funds 
on here, according to the way this thing is going on now, precludes 
getting back money that is improperly spent. 1 am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Reuss. Maybe an individual taxpayer could bring suit 
against the fellow who carried this thing out. 

Mr. Ketter. Not so much the emergency funds, Mr. Chairman, 
but the fact that certification is made under 291. 

Mr. Harpy. If it is clearly a false certification, and it looks to 
me that that is what it is about to show up to be, then somebody is 
guilty of misrepresenting the certification. 

What are we going to do about that? 

The certifying oflicer has been delegated authority by the Presi- 
dent, and I don’t know whether the evidence is finally gong to show 
it, but on the face of it right now it looks like a false certification. 

What do you do with an officer who certifies falsely ¢ 

Mr. Ketter. Do you want me to answer that? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. I would just like maybe to get a legal basis 
on that. 

Mr. Kerrier. Of course, there are statutes, Mr. Chairman, on false 
certification. 

My own personal opinion on this type of case is that a lot is going 
to depend upon the circumstances that are developed as a result of 
this hearing. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, I wouldn’t want to pass judgment that it is 
at the moment, but on the face of it, it looks quite suspicious, and if 
it should develop that this was a false certification, what would then 
be the responsibility of the Comptroller General? Any—or would 
it then fall on the Department of Justice ? 

Mr. Ketter. It ultimately will fall on the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Harpy. If it falls on the Department of Justice, the Attorney 
General, who is also a member of the Executive family, has the respon- 
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sibility to then prosecute somebody in his own official family who has 
made a false certification. It is a little difficult situation, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kerier. Well, that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. If he has to prosecute somebody who got his authority 
directly from the President. 

Mr. Krtier. The Attorney General is the officer in the Government 
who has the responsibility of bringing suits for the Government. We 
cannot go into court. 

Mr. Harpy. What would happen? Isn’t there such a thing as an 
individual taxpayer bringing a suit in a situation of this kind? It 
might be interesting. 

Although I haven’t heard of it being done, it is possible, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ketter. I am not an expert in that field. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you finish? 

Mr. Reuss. I have just one more question in my series of questions. 

I show you, Mr. Campbell, certificate of expenditure by the Depart- 
ment of State, dated January 25, 1957, and signed by William R. 
Little, certifying officer, to which is attached a voucher and schedule 
of payments, and ask you whether that is not one of the documents in 
your possession which you have just handed to the chairman 

Mr. Campse tt. It is. 

Mr. Reuss. And this particular document was one filed with you 
and—— 

Mr. Campsety. They are filed in State and we have access to them. 

Mr. Reuss. I see. 

This document to which I have just referred is one that you had 
or your office had to take a look at to make sure it complied with 
section 291, or the other relevant sections; is that correct? 

Mr. Campsett. That is correct. 

Mr. Revss. Now, I notice that this certificate, like all certificates 
under section 291, says that these particular expenditures are expendi- 
tures, and here I quote— 





the nature and object of which expenditures it is deemed advisable not to 
specify. 

That is a correct statement of what the certificate says ? 

Mr. Campsert. That is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. That means they just give the amount and the person to 
whom the expenditure was made and the date, but they don’t tell what 
it was for ? 

Mr. C ampsety. That is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you, in your supervisory duties, take a look at these 
certificates of expenditure in the Department of State? I mean, does 
the GAO? 

Mr. Campseiy. Does the office look at the support for these docu- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. Does it look at the certificate of expenditure and at the 
attached voucher and schedule of payments, to make sure they add up, 
and so on ? 

Mr. Campse.u. We do. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you attempt in any way to determine by the internal 
evidence of the document itself, which of course is all you have to go. 
by, whether indeed these expenditures were for “Emergencies in the 
diplomatic and consular service,” under the appropriations act ¢ 
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Mr. Campsetu. No, we do not. 

Mr. Reuss. Then, let me ask you this: these certificates of expendi- 
ture and supporting vouchers are, as I believe you told Representative 
Meader a few minutes ago, not classified, and are public documents ? 

Mr. CampseiL. We believe they are 

Mr. Reuss. Then, in the case of this particular voucher, I find here 
an item in which the payee was Gold Liquors, at 2501 Pennsylv: ania 
Avenue, NW., which I believe is just a couple of block from the State 
Department, for $223.49 worth of whatever Gold Liquors sells, on 
November 29, 1956. 

My question to you is this: Did you attempt to tell from the internal 
evidence whether that was an emergency in the diplomatic and con- 
sular service ? 

Mr. CampseE.L. We did not, no. 

Mr. Reuss. Did you make any effort to fit that together ? 

Mr. Harpy. I hate to interrupt on this, but, you know, I am sort 
of disposed to think maybe we ought not to get ‘into too many of these 
side issues right now, Mr. Reuss. I think we want to analyze some 
of the other items on these vouchers. 

Mr. Meaper. I appreciate the spirit in which this question is posed. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate that spirit, too. 

Mr. Reuss. I just want to get the intellectual process that goes on 
when they look at these in GAO. 

Mr. Campbell, would you state that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Liescoms. He can just go as far as this. 

Mr. Campsett. In other words, we do not have the right to do it, 
and therefore—— 

Mr. Reuss. You don’t do it. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you have a question 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Campbell, I notice on the voucher before me here, 
the bottom of the voucher— 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me, I certify the items listed herein are 
correct and proper for payment from the appropriations designated. 

And that is signed “D. Hoylman, Authorized Certifying Officer.” 
Who is D. Hoylman ? 

Mr. Ketxier. That would be an employee of the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Knox. Why was it necessary, then, to have two certifying 
officers if they were both from the Department of State ? 

Mr. Ketxer. I think the answer to that, Mr. Knox, is that you have 
your regular certifying officer. Now, why should you have two in 
this case? These particular payments required special certification 
under section 291, and only certain people in the Department, as I 
understand it, have been authorized by the Secretary of State to make 
such certifications. 

Mr. Knox. Well, it is quite apparent to me that Hoylman, who 
signed the voucher, was well acquainted with the provisions that are 
so set forth when he said that— 

I certify that the items listed herein are correct and proper for payment from 
the appropriations designated. 

Mr. Camppetyt. Well, he probably was familiar with it—with the 
facts. But I don’t know. 

Mr. Knox. That is all. 
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Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Campbell a 
question that rose out of this matter of recovery of these payments. 
Do I understand once a payment is made and the money has actually 
been issued from the Treasury, and the payee has received it, that the 
Government is powerless to recover it in case the payment is illegal ? 

Mr.Campset.. Well, that is a problem we have not started to study 
yet. We will go into it. 
~ Mr. Mraper. Well, take a hypothetical case. Suppose a fellow was 
entitled to $100 and somebody slipped an extra zero in there and he 
got $1,000 by pure error. Can the Government get back the $900? 

Mr. CampseLu. Yes; and we are recovering many millions of dollars 
every year—where the law allows us to do it. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, let’s take this Research Center. They have a 
payment here dated between September 1 and 30, 1956, of $5,725.51. 
Now, suppose they moved that over and made it $57,255.10 by error, 
and it came out of the confidential fund. Do you mean to say that the 
Government is powerless to recover the extra money that they got 
which they were not entitled to ¢ 

Mr. Camppe .t. If it is just an arithmetical error of some kind, I 
think we could recover that if we knew the facts. 

Mr. Meaper. And wouldn’t it be the duty of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to catch that error and initiate proceedings to recover that? 

Mr. Camesetu. Yes; that kind of anerror. I think we would have 
the right to; but to determine such an error we would have to look at 
the supporting papers. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, even with respect to these emergency 
funds, which have the extra certificate, where the details are not 
received, you could recover any illegal payment if it arose from a 
typographical error, but you could not recover it if it was a question 
of its legality as coming within the language of the appropriation; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Campreti. Yes, I think that is a fair statement, at least there 
is more question on the legality phase. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I have another question in connection with the 
delegation of authority. Is there a rule as to how far down the ladder 
delegation of authority may be given for certifying under section 
291— or is that not in the State Department ? 

Mr. Campse.. In this particular instance, as I pointed out, the 
Secretary of State may delegate to subordinate officials as he sees fit. 
There is no limit, as far as I can see, in the delegation. 

Mr. Harpy. He can delegate right on down to a GS-2, if he had any 
in the Department of State, which they probably do not have. 

Mr. Campsett. I think he could, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. It certainly is a wild situation that we had best try to 
correct. 

Mr. CamrsetL. There is no limit on it. As a matter of fact, it 
happens we don’t know of any vouchers that have come in where the 
certifying officer was not high level. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, the certification, under section 291, certifies 
that these funds have been expended for lawful purposes. Well, that 
is one we will have to explore. 

Mr. Reppan. Just one other question, Mr. Campbell. Does the 
General Accounting Office make any determination as to the necessity 
for these polls by the Department of State. 
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Mr. Campsetu. No, we do not. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, who would make that decision? Would that 
be a decision of oe Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Camppsetz. I don’t know. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Lipscomb, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Do any other members of the committee have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Campbell, the committee is most grateful to you for your help, 
and we appreciate your bringing Bob Keller here, too. I am always 
glad to have him before this committee. 

Mr. Campsett. | wo always glad to bring him along. 

Mr. Harpy. Just before you go—we were talking a moment ago 
about’ a possibility of recovering on these expenditures that are 
subsequently found to be illegal. And I believe you said that you 
would make a study of that. Will you let us know what you find 
when you have completed it. 

Mr. Campsetu. Just as soon as possible. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you very much. 

(The following letter, tee to Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr., was 
received from Mr. Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of the 
United States :) 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 26, 1957. 
B-131739 
Hon. Porrer Harpy, IJr., 
Chairman, International Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: It was my privilege to appear before your subcom 
mittee on July 1, 1957, to discuss the source of funds used by the Department 
of State for public-opinion surveys concerning the mutual-security program. 

During this testimony it was brought out that expenditures for the surveys 
were made by the Department of State for the appropriation “Emergencies in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service.” Regarding the legality of using such 
funds for public-opinion surveys, I stated that while we do not consider the 
appropriation to be properly available for these expenditures we are stopped, as 
a matter of law, from questioning their validity or effecting any recovery of 
the amounts paid. This conclusion, I explaimed, was based upon the fact that 
the expenditures were administratively determined to be confidential, and made 
under cover of a certificate executed by delegates of the Secretary of State in 
pursuance of section 291, Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 107), the 
effect of which is to make the expenditures final and conclusive upon the account- 
ing officers of the Government, See United States v. Williams (278 U. S. 255 
and 31 U. S. C. 54). 

In connection therewith and in response to your suggestion, I said that we 
will be glad to look into and inform your subcommittee as to what further 
action, if any, the General Accounting Office can take to fix responsibility and 
effect recovery for confidential expenditures from the emergency fund which 
thereafter are publicly disclosed and are found to be for purposes not considered 
as coming within the intent of the appropriation act. 

The act of December 29, 1941 (55 Stat. 875), as amended (31 U. S. ©. 82b 
and 82c), defined the responsibilities of disbursing and certifying officers of the 
Government in the matter of disbursing public funds. Under section 1 of the 
act it is provided that the disbursing of such funds by disbursing officers under 
the executive branch of the Government (except as provided in sec. 4) is to 
be made only upon vouchers certified to them by the head of the department 
establishment, or agency concerned, or by duly authorized officers or employees 
thereof. Section 2 of the same act makes it the responsibility of the officer 
or employee certifying a voucher to insure that the facts stated or certified ar« 
correct and that the ‘proposed payment is lawful under the appropriation or 
fund involved. (See 22 Comp. Gen. 48; 23 id. 182, 953 ; 33 id. 650.) 
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In accordance with the provisions of this statute and the duty imposed..on 
us by law in the matter of settlement of accounts of disbursing and authorized 
certifying officers involving illegal payments, our practice is to disallow such 
payments and recover the amount thereof, by suit or otherwise, from the said 
officers or the sureties on their official bonds. The statute, however, clearly 
does not contemplate or require these officers to accept final responsibility with 
regard to payments they are directed to make, the facts and circumstances of 
which they are precluded by law from having any knowledge. Hence, we have 
no authority to disallow credit in the accounts of these officers, or to seek recoy- 
ery from them and the sureties, for improper expenditures made from the 
emergency appropriation on vouchers certified by the Secretary of State or 
his delegates. (See 24 Comp. Gen. 544.) 

Thus, there remains for consideration the matter of holding the Secretary 
of State or his delegates financially responsible for the expenditures in question. 
In performing official acts the Secretary of State acts not as a principal for 
himself but rather as an agent for the Government (The Floyd Acceptances, 7 
Wall. 666). Asa public agent he is vested with discretion in the choice of ways 
and means to accomplish the objects of the appropriations provided to his 
Department. The law is well settled that public officers are not personally 
liable for mistakes of judgment of either fact or law made in performing acts 
within the scope of their official duties. See Wilkes v. Dinsman (48 U. S. 89, 
130) ; Cooper v. O’Connor (107 F. 2d 207). 

For the reasons stated above, we have to advise that there appears no action 
that we may take under existing law to effect recovery of the payments made 
from the appropriation “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service” 
for conducting public-opinion surveys. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Reppan. Mr. Chairman, I request permission to insert the fol- 
lowing documents in the record at this point : 

Letter dated May 15, 1957, to Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr., from 
Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of the United States. 

Letter dated May 31, 1957, to Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr., from 
Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of the United States. 

Letter dated May 3, 1957, to Hon. Joseph Campbell, Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, from Glenard P. Lipscomb, Member 
of Congress. 

Letter, May 17, 1957, to Hon. Glenard P. Lipscomb, from Joseph 
Campbell, Comptroller General of the United States. 


B-131739 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, May 15, 1957. 
Hon. Porter Harpy, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During testimony by representatives of the General 
Accounting Office at recent hearings before your subcommittee on the annual 
program presentation of the International Cooperation Administration, request 
was made by Congressman Meader for data as to expenditures by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, United States Information Agency, and the 
Department of State, for publicity or public opinion surveys in the United 
States concerning the mutual security program. In connection therewith, 
specific reference was made to public opinion surveys mentioned in an article 
in the New York Times of March 17, 1957, entitled “Surveys Dispute Antiaid 
Letters.” 

The information we have obtained relative to the above matter is presented 
below. 

Officials of the United States Information Agency informed us that the agency 
is not authorized to conduct propaganda or make surveys of opinion in the 
United States about the mutual security program. A limited examination of 
agency records disclosed no evidence of expenditures of this nature. 
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Section 508 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, prohibits use of 
any funds appropriated thereunder for payment of personal services, printing, 
or other expenses of disseminating, within the United States, general propa- 
ganda in support of the mutual security program. The legislative history of 
this section indicates the intent of Congress that (1) this section should not 
interfere with supplying full information to the public and the Congress about 
the purposes and operations of the mutual security program, and (2) the agency 
refrain from general publicity in support of the mutual security program. The 
International Cooperation Administration maintains an Office of Public Reports 
in Washington consisting at March 31, 1957, of 34 employees, the prescribed pur- 
poses of which are to carry out the first of the above 2 intentions and to per- 
form other functions related principally to similar activities of the overseas 
missions. The activities of this office as prescribed by the agency include 
factual reporting to the public and the Congress on the purposes, policies, and 
operations of the agency through press releases, special articles, photographs, 
and, upon request, speeches and briefings to civic, industrial, educational, and 
other groups. The question of whether any of these activities may be con- 
sidered to contain propaganda depends largely on the content of the material 
used in these media. Because of the large volume of this material it was not 
practical for us to examine it to any representative extent. Our audits of the 
expenditures of the agency have disclosed no payments for public opinion polls 
or other purposes that do not appear to be within the activities prescribed for 
the Office of Public Reports. 

Representatives of the Department of State informed us that expenditures in 
the United States for public opinion polls and similar purposes relating to the 
mutual security program are made from its appropriation “Fmergencies in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service.” As provided by law, these expenditures are 
made pursuant to section 291 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 107) which 
states: 

“Whenever any Sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, 
for the purposes of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of 
any law, the President is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled an- 
nually with the General Accounting Office, by causing the same to be accounted 
for, specifically, if the expenditure may, in his judgment, be made public; and 
by making or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount 
of such expenditure, as he may think it advisable not to specify; and every 
such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein ex- 
pressed to have been expended. R. S. chapter 291; June 10, 1921, ch. 18, title 
IIT, chapter 304, 42 Stat. 24.” 

We were further advised that the Department as a matter of policy certifies 
all expenditures from this appropriation as being advisable not to specify. Be- 
eause of this policy the vouchers representing expenditures from this appro- 
priation do not state the purposes of the expenditures, and such information is 
not made available to us by reason of the provisions of title 31, United States 
Code, section 107. However, the vouchers show the names of the payees and we 
ascertained that $36,318.75 had been paid to the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Chicago, from June 27, 1956, to February 27, 1957. This 
organization had made the public opinion polls referred to in the New York 
Times article mentioned earlier in this letter. 

State Department representatives also informed us that expenditures from 
this appropriation had been reviewed in some detail recently with Congress- 
man John J. Rooney, chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Departments of States, Justice, and the Judiciary and Related Agencies, and 
suggested that in view of the confidential character of the expenditures under 
this appropriation, your subcommittee communicate with Congressman Rooney 
for any information as to the nature of such expenditures. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Congressman Meader. We shall bé 
pleased to be of further service to your subcommittee in any way that we can. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, May $1, 1957. 
B-131739 
Hon. Porter Harpy, Jr., 
Chairman, International Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: Your letter of May 17, 1957, acknowledged May 20, 
refers to our letter of May 15, B—131739, concerning the source of funds used by 
the Department of State in connection with a contract with the National 
Opinion Research Center. You request advice regarding the legality of using 
such funds for the purpose employed and, if the expenditure was illegal, what 
steps might be appropriate for recovery. 

As you were advised in our letter of May 15, we ascertained that the De- 
partment of State had paid $36,318.75 to the National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Chicago, during the period June 27, 1956, to February 27, 1957, 
from the appropriation “Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service.” 
This appropriation for the fiscal year 1957 appears in the Department of State 
Appropriation Act for 1957 (70 Stat. 300), as follows: 

“Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service: For expenses neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary of State to meet unforeseen emergencies arising 
in the diplomatic and consular service, to be expended pursuant to the require- 
ment of section 291 of the Revised Statute (31 U. 8S. C. 107), $1 million: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of State may delegate to subordinate officials the au- 
thority vested in him by section 291 of the Revised Statutes pertaining to cer- 
tification of expenditures.” 

Similar provisions have appeared in appropriations for the Department of 
State for many years and little mention thereof is made in the history of recent 
legislation. However, the following justification for the 1957 appropriation 
appears at page 692 of the hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, on the Department of State 
appropriations: 

“This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connec- 
tion with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is 
not feasible, due to the urgency of requirements in some instances, and the 
confidential character of the purpose for which funds are needed in others. 
It is essential to the furtherance and protection of the interests of the United 
States in foreign countries that there should be a fund from which extraordi- 
nary expenditures can be made without regard to the ordinary limitations 
upon the disbursement of Government funds and without the necessity of pub- 
licity [sic] reporting the nature of the expenditure, although the expenditures 
from this appropriation are made with due care and are vouchered and re- 
corded in the Same manner as expenditures from other Government appro- 
priations.” 

This appropriation by its terms is intended to meet unforeseen emergency 
Situations, and the justification emphasizes its emergency and confidential 
character. 

Although representatives of the Department of State informed us that ex- 
penditures in the United States for public-opinion surveys relative to the 
mutual security program had been made from this appropriation, we do not 
believe that a public opinion survey in regard to the foreign aid program is 
properly payable therefrom. Such a survey would not appear to constitute 
an “unforeseen emergency” as that term is used in the appropriation language. 
However, all expenditures from this appropriation are, as a matter of policy, 
certified by the Department of State as being advisable not to specify, pur- 
suant to section 291 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. 8. C. 107), as provided by 
the specific language of the appropriation. Section 291 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U.S. C. 107), provides as follows: 

“Whenever any sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, 
for the purposes of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance 
of any law, the President is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled 
annually with the General Accounting Office, by causing the same to be ac- 
counted for, specifically, if the expenditure may, in his judgment, be made 
public; and by making or causing the Secretary of State tu make a certificate 
of the amount of such expenditure, as he may think it advisable not to specify; 
and every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum 
therein expressed to have been expended.” 
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Vouchers certified under that provision of law do not state the purposes of 
the expenditure, and such information is not made available to us. In that 
connection, it should be noted that title 31, United States Code, section 54, 
which grants us access to and the right to examine the records, etc., of the 
Government departments and establishments, specifically provides that the 
authority granted thereunder does not apply to expenditures made under the 
provisions of section 291 (31 U. S. C. 107). However, since the vouchers show 
the names of the payees we were able to ascertain the amount paid to the 
National Opinion Research Center. 

Notwithstanding our opinion that these expenditures are not properly charge- 
able against the appropriation “Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular 
service,” we are precluded by law from taking action in the matter. When the 
Secretary of State certifies an expenditure as advisable not to specify in 
accordance with section 291, Revised Statues, he assumes entire responsibility 
therefore, and we cannot question that expenditure. In a decision to the 
Secretary of State, reported at volume 2, Comptroller General, pages 121, 123, 
former Comptroller General McCarl had this to say regarding expenditures 
certified under section 291, Revised Statutes: 

“Speaking generally * * * I may say that this Office recognizes to its full 
extent the discretionary power conferred upon the Secretary of State by section 
291, Revised Statutes, and in no case will a certificate made by the Secretary 
in conformity with the provisions of that section and in support of a payment 
from the supporting appropriation be questioned by this Office.* * *” 

Also, our decision of March 11, 1955, B—117083, to the Secretary of State con- 
cerning another such certified expenditure, stated that no sound basis appeared 
for altering the conclusion reached in volume 2, Comptroller General, page 121 
and advised that the payment involved would not be questioned as a matter of 
law. 

We have been advised that the Department of State is terminating its contract 
with the center and that, if public opinion surveys are desired in the future, the 
Department will include the item for the cost thereof in its regular budget. 
Hence, it appears that the matter has been corrected and will not arise again in 
the future. 

We hope that the above will serve the purpose of your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. JoseEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General, General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: On Friday, February 8, 1957, the Washington Evening 
Star, and on Sunday, March 17, 1957, the New York Times, carried news articles 
which reported on the results of a nationwide public opinion poll conducted in 
regard to foreign-aid programs. 

The Washington Evening Star article stated in part: “* * * Public support 
for foreign aid is at an all-time high, officials of the International Cooperation 
Administration said today. According to the latest public opinion polls by private 
agencies, 90 percent of the people now favor the idea of foreign aid. * * *” 

The New York Times article stated in part: “* * * In a nationwide survey of 
opinion last January, 64 percent of those questioned thought the aid we are 
sending to various foreign countries helped the United States. * * * All these 
surveys were conducted for the executive branch of Government by the National 
Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago.” 

I am informed that the National Opinion Research Center supplies the Depart- 
ment of State with public opinion survey services under contract, and understand 
that their service fee is paid out of the appropriation entitled, “Emergencies in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service.” An appropriation of $1 million was 
provided this fund in the Department of State’s appropriation act for fiscal 1957 
which explained, “For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary of State to 
meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the diplomatic and consular service, to 
be expended pursuant to the requirement of section 291 of the Revised Statutes 
(81 U. 8.C.107) * * *.” 
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On February 18, 1957, the Department of State submitted a statement of 
general justification to the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
holding hearings on the Department’s fiscal 1958 budget item entitled, “Emer- 
gencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” which stated in part: “* * * 
This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connection 
with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not 
feasible, due to the urgency of requirements in some instances, and the confiden- 
tial character of the purpose for which funds are needed in others. It is essential 
to the furtherance and protection of the interests of the United States in foreign 
eountries that there should be a fund from which extraordinary expenditures 
ean be made without regard to the ordinary limitations upon the disbursement 
of Government funds and without the necessity of publicly reporting the nature 
of the expenditure, although the expenditures from this appropriation are made 
with due care and are vouchered and recorded in the same manner as expendi- 
tures from other Government appropriations. 

It is also my understanding that this fund is unvouchered and unaudited, and 
in view of the confidential nature of part of the activities financed from this 
appropriation, justification before the Appropriations Committee was and has 
been made to the Appropriations Committee off the record. 

Title ViI—general provisions of Public Law 603—84th Congress, chapter 414, 
2d session, an act, “making appropriations for the Department of State and 
Justice, the judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal year June 30, 1957, and 
for other purposes,” states in section 701, “No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used for publicity or propaganda purposes not here- 
tofore authorized by the Congress.” 

Since the newspaper articles mentioned contain such statements as “officials of 
the International Cooperation Administration said today * * *” and “All these 
surveys were conducted for the executive branch of Government * * * ”, I would 
appreciate your answer to the following questions: 

1. Should the Department of State consider public funds appropriated to the 
Department under the appropriation entitled, “Emergencies in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service,” available for expenditure for the purpose of paying for 
or contracting for public opinion surveys? Are such funds being used, or have 
such funds been used in the past, to pay or contract for public opinion surveys? 

2. Is it considered permissible for the Department of State to use appropriated 
funds to pay or contract for public opinion surveys for publicity or propaganda 
purposes? 

3. Is it permissible for the Department of State to supply to other Government 
agencies for their use the results of public opinion surveys which the Department 
has obtained with either (a) appropriations entitled, “Emergencies in the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service,” or (0) any other appropriation? If the Depart- 
ment of State does furnish information on public opinion surveys obtained with 
its appropriations to other agencies, may the other agencies use the information 
for publicity or propaganda purposes? 

4. Does the procedure now used by the Department of State in obtaining 
information on public opinion surveys, and the use by the Department of such 
information when received, meet with the approval of the Comptroller General? 

5. Would the use of appropriations for public opinion surveys and the release 
of the results of such surveys to newspapers as indicated in this letter, consti- 
tute, in the opinion of the Comptroller General, a use of such appropriations for 
publicity or propaganda purposes? 

6. Is it permissible for an organization which makes public opinion surveys 
under contract with the Department of State, 


(a) to be given or granted permission by the Department of State to 
release the information obtained in such surveys? 
(b) to release in report form, or otherwise, to individuals, periodicals, 


newspapers or other media, information obtained in such surveys, without 
permission? 


Similar questions to the above were asked of the Bureau of the Budget by 
letter on April 12, 1957, and their answers were received Friday, May 2 1957. A 
copy of their letter is attached. 

In the Bureau of the Budget letter they state in their answer to the first ques- 
tion, last sentence “* * * Such use of this emergency fund has been made in the 
past, but, as you know, this arrangement is now being terminated.” This infor- 
mation referred to in regard to the termination of this so-called arrangement was 
contained in a letter to me dated April 30, 1957, from Robert C. Hill, Assistant 
Secretary of State, which stated: 
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“* * * Reference is made to my letter of March 18 in response to your inquiry 
of March 6 concerning public opinion polls subscribed to by this Department. 

“Knowing your interest, I thought you would like to now that the Department 
has determined to terminate its contract with the National Opinion Research 
Center for a public opinion poll at the concluson of a poll currently in progress, 
for which the Department is obligated contractually. 

“If it is determined in the future to subscribe to public opinion polls again, the 
item for the payment of the cost will be included in the regular budget of the 
Department.” 

As the last paragraph of the Bureau of the Budget letter of May 2, 1957, 
states that the answers given to my questions to them reflects their views with 
regard to the desirability of the procedures followed by the Department of 
State in these matters and questions as to the legality of these procedures are 
matters which, under law, are properly for consideration by the Comptroller 
General, it will be appreciated if you will supply your answers to the above 
questions as to the legality of the procedures. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENARD P. LipscoMrn, 
Vember of Congress. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, May 17, 1957. 
B-131739 
Hon. GLENARD P. Lipscoms, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Lipscome: Your letter of May 3, 1957, acknowledged May 6, presents 
for our consideration a number of questions concerning the procurement by the 
Department of State of public opinion survey services. You cite news articles 
which appeared in the Washington Evening Star and the New York Times, re- 
ferring to certain Government-sponsored surveys, and say that you are informed 
the National Opinion Research Center supplies the Department of State with 
public opinion survey services under contract, the fees for which are paid out 
of the appropriation entitled “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service.” You further say that similar questions were presented to the Bureau 
of the Budget and you furnish a copy of their reply which, after stating their 
views as to the desirability of the actions of the Department of State, indicates 
that the legality thereof is a matter properly for our consideration. Accord- 
ingly, you present the following questions: 

“1. Should the Department of State consider public funds appropriated to 
the Department under the appropriation entitled, ‘Emergencies in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service,’ available for expenditure for the purpose of paying for 
or contracting for public opinion surveys? Are such funds being used, or have 
such funds been used in the past, to pay or contract for public opinion surveys? 
“2. Is it considered permissible for the Department of State to use appro- 
priated funds to pay or contract for public opinion surveys for publicity or 
propaganda purposes? 

‘8. Is it permissible for the Department of State to supply to other Govern- 
ment agencies for their use the results of public opinion surveys which the 
Department has obtained with either (@) appropriations entitled ‘Emergencies 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,’ or (0) any other appropriation? If 
the Department of State does furnish information on public opinion surveys 
obtained with its appropriations to other agencies, may the other agencies use 
the information for publicity or propaganda purposes? 

“4. Does the procedure now used by the Department of State in obtaining 
information on public opinion surveys, and the use by the Department of such 
information when received, meet with the approval of the Comptroller General? 

“5. Would the use of appropriations for public opinion surveys and the release 
of the results of such surveys to newspapers as indicated in this letter, con- 
stitute, in the opinion of the Comptroller General, a use of such appropriations 
for publicity or propaganda purposes? 

“6. Is it permissible for an organization which makes public opinion surveys 
under contract with the Department of State 

“(a) to be given or granted permission by the Department of State to 
release the information obtained in such surveys? 

“(b) to release in report form, or otherwise, to individuals, periodicals, 
newspapers or other media, information obtained in such surveys, without 
permission ?” 
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The appropriation entitled “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular 
service” for the fiscal year 1957, appears in the Department of State Appro- 
priation Act for 1957, at volume 70, Statutes, page 800, as follows: 

“Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service: For expenses neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary of State to meet unforeseen emergencies arising 
in the diplomatic and consular service, to be expended pursuant to the require- 
went of section 291 of the Revised Statutes (31 U .S. C. 107), $1 million: Pyro- 
vided, That the Secretary of State may delegate to subordinate officials the au- 
thority vested in him by section 291 of the Revised Statutes pertaining to cer- 
tification of expenditures.” 

Similar provisions have appeared in appropriations for the Department of 
State for many years and little mention thereof is made in the history of recent 
legislation. However, the following justification for the 1957 appropriation 
appears at page 692 of the hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives on the Department of State 
appropriations : 

‘This appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connection 
with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not 
feasible, due to the urgency of requirements in some instances, and the con- 
fidential character of the purpose for which funds are needed in others. It is 
essential to the furtherance and protection of the interests of the United States 
in foreign countries that there should be a fund from which extraordinary 
expenditures can be made without regard to the ordinary limitations upon the 
disbursements of Government funds and without the necessity of publicity [sic] 
reporting the nature of the expenditure, although the expenditures from this 
appropriation are made with due care and are vouchered and recorded in the 
same manner as expenditures from other Government appropriations.” 

This appropriation by its terms is intended to meet unforeseen emergency 
situations, and the justification emphasizes its emergency and confidential 
character. 

Although representatives of the Department of State informed us that expendi- 
tures in the United States for public opinion surveys relating to the mutual 
security program had been made from this appropriation, we do not believe that 
a public opinion survey in regard to the foreign aid program is properly payable 
thereform. Such a survey would not appear to constitute an “unforeseen 
emergency” as that term is used in the appropriation language. However, all 
expenditures from this appropriation are, as a matter of policy, certified by the 
Department of State as being advisable not to specify, pursuant to section 291 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 107), as provided by the specific language 
of the appropriation. Section 201 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 107), 
provides as follows: 

“Whenever any sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, 
for the purposes of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of any 
law, the President is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually 
with the General Accounting Office, by causing the same to be accounted for, 
specifically, if the expenditure may, in his judgment, be made public; and by 
making or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount of 
such expenditure, as he may think it advisable not to specify; and every such 
certificate Shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to 
have been expended.” 

Vouchers certified under that provision of law do not state the purposes of the 
expenditure, and such information is not made available to us. In that con- 
nection, it should be noted that title 31, United States Code, section 54, which 
vrants us access to and the right to examine the records, etc., of the Government 
departinents and establishments, specifically provides that the authority granted 
thereunder does not apply to expenditures made under the provisions of section 
291 (31 U. S. C. 107). However, the vouchers show the names of the payees, and 
we ascertained that $36.518.75 had been paid to the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Chicago, from June 27, 1956, to February 27, 1957. 

Notwithstanding our opinion that these expenditures are not properly charge- 
able against the appropriation “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service,” we are precluded by law from taking action in the matter. When the 
Secretary of State certifies an expenditure as advisable not to specify in accord- 
ance with section 291, Revised Statutes, he assumes entire responsibility therefor, 
and we cannot question that expenditure. In a decision to the Secretary of State 
reported at volume 2, Comptroller General Decisions, pages 121, 123, former 
Comptroller General McCarl had this to say regarding expenditures certified 
under said section 291, Revised Statutes: 
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“Speaking generally * * * I may say that this office recognizes to its full 
extent the discretionary power conferred upon the Secretary of State by section 
291, Revised Statutes, and in no case will a certificate made by the Secretary in 
conformity with the provisions of that section and in support of a payment from 
the supporting appropriation be questioned by this Office. * * *” 

Also, our decision of March 11, 1955, B-—117083, to the Secretary of State in 
regard to another such certified expenditure, stated that no sound basis appeared 
for altering the conclusion reached in volume 2, Comptroller General Decisions, 
page 121, and advised that the payment involved would not be questioned as a mat- 
ter of law. Since your letter indicates that the Department of State has advised 
you that it is terminating its contract with the Center and that, if public opinion 
polls are desired in the future, the item for the cost thereof will be included 
in the regular budget of the Department of State, it appears that the matter 
has been corrected and will not arise again in the future. Question 1 is answered 
accordingly. 

Section 701 of Public Law 603, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 313), specifically pro- 
hibits the use of any appropriation made thereby for publicity or propaganda 
purposes not heretofore authorized by the Congress. Since we are not aware of 
any specific legislative authorization for the Department of State to engage in 
publicity and propaganda, the expenditure of any funds appropriated by that act 
to pay for public opinion surveys for publicity or propaganda purposes would 
appear improper. Question 2 is answered in the negative. However, we cannot 
institute any official action against the Department of State in this matter since, 
as indicated in the answer to question 1, we cannot officially take cognizance of 
the fact that the funds were expended for the survey. 

We see no legal objection to the Department of State disseminating among 
interested Government agencies the results obtained from any public-opinion 
surveys which it may be legally authorized to conduct or procure. Since the 
Department of State was not legally authorized to procure such a survey with 
the funds appropriated under “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service,” it necessarily follows that the answer to part (a) of question 3 is in the 
negative. Regarding part (0) of that question, the answer must depend upon 
whether the particular appropriation could be construed as properly available 
for the procurement of such surveys. As for the last part of question 3, it is 
evident that if the Department of State is prohibited from expending certain 
appropriated funds for publicity or propaganda purposes, any information on 
public opinion surveys obtained with funds so restricted, if furnished to other 
agencies, cannot be used by those agencies for publicity or propaganda purposes 
In other words, the restriction against use for such purposes follows the informa- 
tion obtained with such funds. To hold otherwise would defeat the purpose of 
the restriction. 

It is apparent from the answer to question 1 that the answer to question 4 must 
be in the negative. However, we see no legal objection to the procurement by the 
Department of State, from properly aavilable appropriations, of public opinion 
surveys if such surveys are administratively determined to be required for the 
internal use of the Department in the performance of its statutory functions. 
Obviously, if the Department adheres to the procedure set out in its letter of 
April 30, 1957, to you, that is, including in the future items for public opinion 
surveys in its regular budget, any future appropriation made by the Congress 
incorporating such items would legally be available for public opinion surveys 
In those circumstances, the internal use of information so secured would clearly 
be authorized, but the use for publicity or propaganda purposes would depend 
upon the presence or absence of a restriction in the appropriation act. 

As you are no doubt aware, it is common practice for Government agencies to 
issue press releases concerning such of their activities as they deem newsworthy 
to newspapers, news services, ete. This practice is not generally questioned and 
in view of the importance of keeping the people advised of the activities of their 
Government and of the officials thereof, such practice may be considered desir- 
able. It is apparent that it may be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to always 
draw a clear line between legitimate news releases concerning a department’s ac- 
tivities and the type of publicity or propaganda prohibited by section 701 of Pub- 
lie Law 603. Obviously, no department or agency of our Government can or should 
operate in complete secrecy, aside from certain definite areas pertaining to 
defense and security. It would appear that the public should be kept informed 
of the aims and achievements of various governmental programs. However, in 
view of the tendency of many people to be influenced by the opinions of others, 
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the release of a current public-opinion survey indicating widespread acceptance 
of a particular controversial program such as foreign aid could conceivably 
influence and possibly change the opinions of such people with regard to that 
program. Accordingly, the answer to question 5 is in the affirmative, but the 
answer to question 2 should also be noted in this regard. 

We are not aware of any statute which would generally prohibit a department, 
which was authorized to procure public opinion surveys and release the results 
thereof, from granting permission to the organization involving such survey to 
release such information. However, inasmuch as the Department of State is 
prohibited by section 701 of Public Law 603 from using for publicity or propa- 
ganda purposes the information obtained from public opinion surveys procured 
with funds appropriated by that act, the answer to question 6 (@) is in the nega- 
tive so far as the situation presented in your letter is concerned. While we see 
no legal objection to authorizing the release of the results of noncurrent sur- 
veys—referred to by the Bureau of the Budget in its letter to you of May 2, 1957, 
as “historical trend data”—at a time sufficiently subsequent to the time of the 
survey as to render its effect upon current opinion negligible, in view of the 
paramount interest of the Government in the results of surveys conducted for it, 
our opinion is that any organization which conducted such surveys for the 
Government should not releaes in any form information obtained thereby, with- 
out permission of the Government agency for which the survey was made. 
Question 6 (0) is answered in the negative. 

We hope that the above will serve the purpose of your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General, of the United States. 


Mr. Harpy. Our next witness is Mr. Merriam, from the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET; ACCOMPANIED BY WALTER RYAN, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF STATISTICAL STANDARDS 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Merriam, on behalf of the committee, I want to 
express appreciation for your being with us. I believe that the Bureau 
of the Budget has some responsibility with respect to public opinion 
polls and it is in that connection that we wanted to seek some infor- 
mation which I believe you can furnish. I think some of our staff 
have talked to you about the matter with which we are concerned. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any prepared statement ? 

Mr. Merrram. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. I have with me Mr. 
Walter Ryan, who is Assistant Chief of the Office of Statistical 
Standards in the Bureau of the Budget, where this area of responsi- 
bility lies in terms of specific application. 

Mr. Harpy. I feel sure that one of you, then, will be able to respond 
to any questions that we might bring up. 

Mr. Reddan, do you have something specific that you want to dis- 
cuss with these gentlemen ? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Merriam, please give the reporter your full name 
and title. 

Mr. Merrtam. Robert E. Merriam, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Reppan. And the name of the gentleman with you? 

Mr. Mrerrtam. Walter Ryan, Assistant Chief of our Office of Statis- 
tical Standards. 
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Mr. Reppan. Mr. Merriam, have you had an occasion to examine 
into this question of the use by the Department of State of emergency 
funds to pay the cost of public opinion polls ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 


Mr. Reppan. And have you made any decision as to the propriety 
or the legality of the use of those funds for such a purpose? 

Mr. Merrtam. I think, Mr. Reddan, we would have to divide that 
into two parts. As to the legality, that, of course, is a matter which 
the Comptroller General would have to pass upon. And you have 
been ‘hearing of that just prior to my appearance. As to the pro- 
priety, we have examined into that, and have made some comments in 
a letter which we sent to Congressman Lipscomb on May 2 of this 
year. If you care, I can either read you that letter, or if you prefer 
to put it into the record, I would be glad to have that done, if that is 
agreeable to the Congressman. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes, it is, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we will just insert that in the record. It is a 
little long. And I think also, without objection, we will insert the let- 
ter which Mr. Lipscomb wrote to Mr. Brundage on April 12. I pre 
sume you are talking about the May 2 letter. 

My. Merriam. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Harpy. And your letter of May 2 was in response to Congress- 
man Lipscomb’s letter of April 12, I believe. 
Mr. Merriam. That is right. 


Mr. Harpy. Unless there is objection, we will insert both of these 


letters into the record. And then you can go ahead and discuss them. 
(The letters are as follows :) 


APRIL 12, 1957. 
Hon. Percival F. BRUNDAGE, 


Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. BRUNDAGE: On Friday, February 8, 1957, the Washington Evening 
Star, and on Sunday, March 17, 1957, the New York Times carried news articles 
which reported on the results of a nationwide public opinion poll conducted in 
regard to foreign aid programs. 

The Washington Evening Star article stated in part, * * * Public support for 
foreign aid is at an all-time high, officials of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration said today. According to the latest public opinion polls by privat 
agencies, 90 percent of the people now favor the idea of foreign aid. * * *” 

The New York Times article stated’in part, “* * * In a nationwide survey 
of opinion last January, 64 percent of those questioned thought ‘the aid we are 
sending to various foreign countries helped the United States. * * *’ All these 
surveys were conducted for the executive branch of the Government by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago. * * *” 

I am informed that the National Opinion Research Center supplies the Depart- 
ment of State with public opinion survey services under contract, and understand 
that their service fee is paid out of the appropriation entitled “Emergencies in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” An appropriation of $1 million was pro 
vided this fund in the Department of State’s Appropriation Act for fiscal year 
1957, which explained, “For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary of State 
to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. 


to be expended pursuant to the requirement of section 291 of the Revised Statutes 
(21 U. 8S. C. 107). * * *” 
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On February 18, 1957, the Department of State submitted a statement of gen- 
eral justification to the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations hold- 
ing hearings on the Department’s fiscal 1958 budget item entitled “Emergencies 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” which stated in part, “* * * This ap- 
propriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in connection with for- 
eign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not feasible, due 
to the urgency of requrements in some instances, and the confidential character 
of the purpose for which funds are needed in others. It is essential to the fur- 
therance and protection of the interests of the United States in foreign countries 
that there should be a fund from which extraordinary expenditures can be made 
without regard to the ordinary limitations upon the disbursement of Government 
funds and without the necessity of publicly reporting the nature of the expend- 
iture, although the expenditures from this appropriation are made with due care 
and are vouchered and recorded in the same manner as expenditures from other 
Government appropriations.” 

It is also my understanding that this fund is unvouchered and unaudited, 
and in view of the confidential nature of part of the activities financed from this 
appropriation, justification before the Appropriations Committee was and has 
been made to the Appropriations Committee off the record. 

Title VII: General Provisions of Public Law 603, 84th Congress, chapter 414, 
2d session, an act making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, the Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal year June 30, 1957, and for 
other purposes, states in section 701, “No part of any appropriation contained in 
this Act shall be used for publicity or propaganda purposes not heretofore author- 
ized by the Congres.” 

Since the newspaper articles mentioned contain such statements as “Officials 
of the International Cooperation Administation said today * * *” and ‘‘* * * All 
these surveys were conducted for the executive branch of Government * * *,” I 
would appreciate your answer to the following questions : 

1. Should the Department of State consider public funds appropriated to the 
Department under the appropriation entitled “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service,” available for expenditure for the purpose of paying for or con- 
tracting for public opinion surveys? Are such funds being used, or have such 
funds been used in the past, to pay or contract for public opinion surveys? 

2. Is it considered permissible for the Department of State to use appropri- 
ated funds to pay or contract for public opinion surveys for publicity or propa- 
ganda purposes? 

3. Is it permissible for the Department of State to supply to other Govern- 
ment agencies for their use the results of public opinion surveys which the De- 
partment has obtained with either (@) appropriations entitled, “Emergencies 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” or (6) any other appropriation? If 
the Department of State does furnish information on public opinion surveys 
obtained with its appropriations to other agencies, may the other agencies 
use the information for publicity or propaganda purposes? 

4. Does the procedure now used by the Department of State in obtaining in- 
formation on public opinion surveys, and the use by the Department of such 
information when received, meet with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

5. Would the use of appropriations for public opinion surveys and the release 
of the results of such surveys to newspapers as indicated in this letter, consti- 
tute, in the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget, a use of such appropriations 
for publicity or propaganda purposes? 

6. Is it permissible for an organization which makes public opinion surveys 
under contract with the Department of State— 

(a) To be given or granted permission by the Department of State to release 
the information obtained in such surveys? 

(b) To release in report form, or otherwise, to individuals, periodicals, news- 
papers or other media, information obtained in such surveys, without permis- 
sion? 

It will be appreciated if you can supply the answers to the above ques- 
tions as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENARD P. Lipscoms, Member of Congress. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, May 2, 1957. 
Hon. GLENARD P. Lipscoms, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Lipscoms: This is in reply to your letter of April 12, 1957, in 
which you request answers to a number of questions concerning public opinion 
polls contracted for by the Department of State. 

“1. Should the Department of State consider public funds appropriated to the 
Department under the appropriation entitled, ‘Emergencies in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service,’ available for expenditure for the purpose of paying for 
or contracting for public opinion surveys? Are such funds being used, or have 
such funds been used in the past, to pay or contract for public opinion surveys? 

In our opinion the Department should not use funds entitled “Emergencies 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service” for expenditures relating to public 
opinion surveys. Such use of this emergency fund has been made in the past, 
but, as you know, this arrangement is now being terminated. 

“2. Is it considered permissible for the Department of State to use appro- 
priated funds to pay or contract for public opinion surveys for publicity or prop- 
aganda purposes?” 

No. It has always been the understanding of the Bureau of the Budget that 
the sole reason for the surveys and the only use made of their results has been 
to assist key officials in carrying out their official duties. 

“3. Is it permissible for the Department of State to supply to other Govern- 
ment agencies for their use the results of public opinion surveys which the 
Department has obtained with either (@) appropriations entitled, ‘Emergen- 
cies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,’ or (0) any other appropriation? 
If the Department of State does furnish information on public opinion surveys ob- 
tained with its appropriations to other agencies, may the other agencies use the 
information for publicity or propaganda purposes?” 

We see no objection to the Department of State circulating on a confidential 
basis materials obtained through public opinion surveys among officials of other 
departments who have related responsibilities. However, we believe that it is 
the responsibility of the Department of State to establish and enforce controls 
adequate to maintain the confidential character of the materials made avail- 
able. Any restrictions applicable to the Department of State with regard to 
publicity or propaganda purposes should, in our opinion, be equally applicable 
to other agencies using the information obtained by the Department of State. 

“4. Does the procedure now used by the Department of State in obtaining 
information on public opinion surveys, and the use by the Department of such 
information when received, meet with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget?” 

Carrying out its responsibilities under the Federal Reports Act, the Bureau 
of the Budget has approved the statistical method proposed to be used in ob- 
taining the survey information. In our initial review of this project, we con- 
cluded that the Department had a legitimate need for the data. 

“5. Would the use of appropriations for public opinion surveys and the re- 
lease of the results of such surveys to newspapers as indicated in this letter, 
constitute, in the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget, a use of such appro- 
priations for publicity or propaganda purposes? 

“6. Is it permissible for an organization which makes public opinion surveys 
under contract with the Department of State— 

“(a) To be given or granted permission by the Department of State 
to release the information obtained in such surveys? 

“(b) To release in report form, or otherwise, to individuals, periodicals, 
newspapers, or other media information obtained in such surveys, without 
permission ?” 

We have discussed with the responsible officials in the Department of State 
the circumstances which might have led to the newspaper articles to which 
your letter refers. We understand that permission has never been granted to 
release the results of current polls. The Department of State, Public Studies 
Division, however, has granted permission to the National Opinion Research 
Center to release historical reports on trends in American opinion covering 
several different international topics over a period of years. These reports, 
copies of which are attached for your information, have been disseminated by 
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the center over the past 4 years without any attribution whatsoever to the 
executive branch of the Government. It is our understanding that permission 
to release historical trend data was based entirely upon professional considera- 
tions relating to the problem of measurement of public opinion, and was in 
no way related to purposes of publicity and propaganda. 

The Bureau has expressed its concern to the Department of State with re- 
spect to the adequacy of existing procedures for protecting the confidential char- 
acter of the surveys and has received appropriate assurances from the De- 
partment that the procedures will be reviewed and strengthened. While no 
incidents have occurred as a result of the release over the past several years 
of earlier historical summaries dealing with long-term analysis of poll results 
on the subjects of the United Nations and the rearmament of Western Germany, 
we have asked the Department to give any future requests by the center for 
release of historical information the most careful consideration in order to avoid 
further unfortunate incidents similar to publication of the articles referred to 
in your letter. 

The foregoing reflects the views of the Bureau of the Budget with regard to 
the desirability of the procedures followed by the Department of State in 
these matters. Questions as to the legality of these procedures are matters 


which, under law, are properly for consideration by the Comptroller General. 
Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT E. MERRIAM, Assistant Director. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Merriam, I would like to call your attention to 
the third paragraph in your letter of May 2, which reads as follows: 

In our opinion, the Department should not use funds entitled “Emergencies 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service” for expenditures relating to public 
opinion surveys. Such use of this emergency fund has been made in the past, 
but, as you know, this arrangement is now being terminated. 

I would like to ask you whether or not the Sureau of the Budget 

was ever apprised that these funds were bein;z used to pay for the 
public-opinion polls. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. In the past? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Revpan. Do you know when it was first brought to the attention 
of the Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. No; I don’t, Mr. Reddan. The first time the Bureau 
actually officially looked at the contract surveys, I understand, was 
in 1951. Prior to that time, contract surveys with outside organiza- 
tions had not been examined under the terms of the Federal Reports 
Act. But, in 1951, the Bureau did amend its cireular on this subject 
and directed that the executive agencies also submit the contract sur- 
veys, as well as those being mi: ude. by the departments themselves. 

Mr. Reppan. Now, did ‘the Bureau of the Budget ever notify the 
Department of State that it should not use these emergency funds 
to pay for these polls? 

Mr. Merriam. You mean prior to this time? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. Not to my knowledge. 'The question, as best I can 
determine it, was discussed on several occasions by our examiner for 
the Department of State, and the Department did give to our exami- 
ners information on the use of the emergency fund, and it also gave, 
as I understand it, such information. to the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittees. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, that is a very interesting thing. I wonder 
if you have any better information than we have, because we cannot 
find anything to indicate that the department ever gave the Appro- 
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priations Subcommittee any information with respect to the use of 
these funds for public-opinion polls. 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot, Mr. Hardy, give you my own personal 
knowledge in answer to that. We have been so informed by the 
Department of State, and I think they could answer that for you 
directly. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, of course, we are going to ask them. But I was 
hoping that maybe you could give us a little more information than 
we have been able to get, up to now. 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot, of my own knowledge, except that in 1954 
there was some discussion of this matter before a Senate—I assume 
that was an Appropriations Subcommittee, and the transcript of those 
hearings does indicate a discussion of this subject on the record, and 
apparently some further discussion off the record. 

Mr. Harpy. I think maybe I have a copy of that here. But there 
is mighty little in here that I can see that indicates they are using 
these funds for public-opinion polls. 

Mr. Merriam. Are you referring to the colloquy between Senator 
Dirksen and Mr. Foster, page 102 9 of the State, Justice, Commerce 
appropriation hearings? 

Mr. Harpy. The one pertinent answer is by Mr. Wilbur, I think. 
Mr. Foster is involved in a little bit of the testimony. But Mr. Wilbur 
says: 

Mr. Chairman, if I might request it, I would like to discuss the financing of 
this program with you at a later session off the record, if I might. 

Now, that indicates that there was a suggestion that he would do it 
at a later session, but there was nothing I have been able to find to 
indicate that they ever did do it. 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot, of my own knowledge, Mr. Chairman, give 
you an answer to that. Our examiner told me that his under stand- 
ing was that this entire account was discussed, at least with the chair- 
man of the Appropriations 

Mr. Harpy. You know, it gets a little hard for some of us up here 
in the Congress who have a responsibility in voting on these things 
when we cannot even find out what has been said to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. And I do not know how in the world anybody 
down in the State Department or the Bureau of the Budget or any- 
where else can get a motion at all that we here in Congress can be 
adequately informed to vote on these things if we have to rely only 
on an off-the-record discussion with members of the Appropriations 
Committee. It is a little difficult. And I think most of us will have 
to change our mode of acting up here. 

Mr. Merriam. I assume you don’t want my comment on that. 

Mr. Harpy. Unless you have something that might be constructive. 

Mr. Merrram. If I did, I might go off the record, and then we would 
be in trouble again. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Merriam, to what extent can the Bureau of the 
Budget control the use of funds of this nature by the State Depart- 
ment, this use of emergency funds for public-opinion polls? 

Mr. Merriam. I think I would have to ask you what you mean by 
the word “control.” 

Mr. Reppan. Well, prohibit. Let me put it that way. Can the 
Bureau of the Budget prohibit the use of emergency funds for public- 
opinion polls by the State Department ? 
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Mr. Merriam. If I may, I would like to divide my answer into two 
parts, because I would lke to make clear to the committee the dual 
role we play in this particular matter. One phase of our responsi- 
bility stems out of the Federal Reports Act of 1942, which requires 
that the Bureau of the Budget approve—giving it in brief—any 
questionnaire going to over 10 people. The purpose of this act, of 
course, was to prevent duplication and needless questionnaires, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not want to interrupt your trend of thought, but 
I want to be sure I do not miss this one. I take it, then, the Bureau 
of the Budget did approve the format and the individual questions 
that are involved in these polls. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I would have to amend that also. Actually, 
our approval can take several different forms. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, maybe we will get to that later on. 

Mr. Merriam. If you want to go into the details, I will give them 
to you. If I may, I will answer the second part of the question now. 

Mr. Meaper. Before you leave that report business, may I ask a 
question ? 

Mr. Harpy. I thought he was coming back to it. 

Mr. Merriam. I am. 

Mr. Meaper. Let me see if I understand this. If the State De- 
partment were to conduct this poll themselves, and print a ques- 
tionnaire and distribute it, then it would have to be approved—that 
is, the document, the questionnaire, would have to be approved—by 
the Budget Bureau; is that correct? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, if the contract is given to the National Opinion 
Research Center to conduct some kind of a poll, but leaves the form 
of the questionnaire and the manner of conducting the poll entirely 
to the contractor—that is, the National Opinion Research Center—any 
questionnaire they sent out would not be subject to the Reports Act, 
would it? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; it would be. Prior to 1951, it was not. But 
now it would be, and is. 

Mr. Meaper. Just the same as if the State Department conducted 
the poll itself; is that correct ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; that is correct. Now, then, that one phase 
of our responsibility lies in the approval of these various types of 
questionnaires and public-opinion polls, of which there are a number. 
And Mr. Ryan’s office has been delegated by the Director with the 
responsibility for clearance of those polls. 

The second phase of our responsibility in this particular area would 
go to the actual appropriation request of the Department, and the 
analysis by the Bureau of the Budget of the Department’s overall 
appropriation request. And to that extent, of course, we do examine 
into and analyze all of the items that are involved, including the 
emergency fund. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t you also have some allocation responsibility, 
after the appropriations have been made? 

Mr. Merrtam. Yes, sir; apportionment responsibility. 

Mr. Harpy. So again you could hold up funds by withholding ap- 
portionment, if they did not carry out your concept of what they 
were supposed to be doing. 
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Mr. Merrram. Yes; that is correct. But I think as a matter of 
practicality, Mr. Chairman, and for reasons which I think should be 
obvious, in the use of an emergency fund, which is specifically set up 
by the Congress to cover what the Congress felt are certain needed 
activities of the Department, 1 think we tend to place the responsi- 
bility for the use of those funds more with the Department ‘en than 
perhaps we would with some funds which are in another category. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not want to leave any idea that I was suggesting 
that the Bureau of the Budget should spread its authority any 
further, because I think you have gone to the point now where you are 
applying so much redtape that certain agencies cannot get anything 
done. 

Mr. Merriam. Of course, I would dissent from that opinion. 

Mr. Reppan. I would like to come back, if I may, Mr. Merriam, to 
my question with respect to the use of these funds. As I understand 
it, it. is the position of the Bureau of the Budget that the emergency 
funds should not be used for the payment of public opinion polls by 
the State Department. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. You read our answer, which summarizes 
that. And when this matter was brought to our attention, the Direc- 
tor asked me to look into it. This was the conclusion which I reached 
based on an analysis of the situation. 

Mr. Reppan. Shouldn’t the same conclusion have been reached in 
1951 % 

Mr. Merriam. Well, that is something which I, of course, cannot 
answer, because I was not here at the time. All I can say is that when 
I looked into it, this was the conclusion we reached, and this was 
merely a judgmental conclusion. I would like to again emphasize 
the fact that in my opinion, you get into a question of discretionary 
authority which the Secretary has, and in making the certification 
which he or his representatives makes, he makes a judgmental de- 
cision, in effect. And it seems to me that we are arguing here more 
largely with a judgmental factor than anything else. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean it is a matter of judgment as to whether 
this thing has to do directly with, as it states, “for the purpose of 
intercourse or treaties with foreign nations.” 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So you think it is a matter of judgment that public 

opinion polls are for the purpose of intercourse with foreign nations. 

Mr. Meretam. I think you can make an argument that anything 
the State Department does 

Mr. Harpy. I know. I believe bureaucrats could argue about 
anything. 

Mr. Merrtam. Has to do with diplomacy. Our own conclusion 
was, mine was, that this was not appropriately so charged. But I am 
just simply indicating to you that I think it is a judgmental matter. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, he has a judgment undoubtedly for making a 
determination as to whether he is going to release the specific infor- 
mation with respect to accounting. - And I suppose somebody has to 
make a determination as to whether it is in pursuance of law. You 
can stretch that judgment thing very far. We can come up with a 
lot of wide variations. 

Mr. Merriam. There is no question about that. 
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Mr. Reppan. Well, Mr. Merriam, getting away from the point of 
the discretionary choi ce of the Secretary to use these funds to pay the 
cost of these polls, and coming back to the actual treatment of ~ 
polls themselves, isn’t it true that the Secretary cannot contract for 
poll without the approval of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Merrram. He has a discretion whether he wants to take the 
poll or not. He cannot take it if the Bureau’s approval is not given. 

Mr. Reppan. Yes; and under section 139 (d), title 5, United States 
Code, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget has the power to de- 
termine the necessity for taking these polls; does he not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. Now, what decision did the Director make with re- 
spect to the necessity of the State Department taking these polls? 

Mr, Merrtam. We have, since 1951, periodically examined this— 
now I am talking not about the appropriations side, but about the 
report side itself, and I hope you will understand the distinction— 
although we are all one—these are two separate operations within 
the Bureau. As far as the report side is concerned, there has been a 
yearly analysis of the contract and of the material derived from that 
contract, the sampling procedures used. There has been approval 
wr n under the terms of the Federal Reports Act. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, with respect to the other phase of this thing— 
that has to do with the form. Did the Bureau make a specific finding 
with respect to the justification for the conduct of the polls themselves? 

Mr. Merriam. You are talking now about the appropriation ? 

Mr. Harpy. No; I understood that you first of all had to make 
a finding. The Federal Reports Act states in part: 

The Director is authorized to make a determination as to whether or not the 
collection of any information by any Federal agency is necessary for the proper 
performance of the functions of such agency or for any other proper purpose. 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, presumably you made such a determination. Was 
that determination made in writing? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. When? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, as I say, it has been done yearly, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, is it fairly uniform in wording? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Do we have a copy of such a finding? 

Mr. Ryan. I doubt it, sir. This is a part of the material that we 
have held as classified. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you unclassify it, because I think it is pretty im- 
portant that we have inserted in this record the finding of the Bureau 
of the Budget to the effect that such a poll is necessary. 

Mr. Merriam. I think, Mr. Chairman, we can probably do it for 
you in the way of a letter which would cite you the dates and what 
was specifically said, if you would like. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to have specifically a finding.. The law 
requires you to make such a finding, and I certainly do not think that 
you are going to come up here and tell the Congress that you cannot 
divulge what you said in making that finding because it is classified. 

Mr. Merriam. I am going to ask Mr. Ryan to give that to’ you. 

Mr. Harpy. That’s fine. Is it very long? 
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Mr. Rvrawn. It is very short, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you read it into the record so we will have at least 
one sample of it. 

Mr. Ryan. This is dated September 28, 1951. It is to Mr. Schuyler 
Foster, Chief of the Division of Public Studies, Department of State. 
Mr. Foster, I might say parenthetically, is the oflicial in the State 
Department who signed the request for approval, which does come to 
the Budget Bureau on a regular standard form used by all agencies. 
In response to that request for approval under the Federal Reports 
Act, we addressed this letter to Mr. Foster on September 28, 1951. 

This is to advise you of our approval of your request for clearance of the con- 
tract entered into between the Department of State and the National Opinion 
Research Center to provide studies of public attitudes on matters pertaining 
to foreign policy for the last three quarters of fiscal year 1952. 

That, sir, is the first paragraph of our letter. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, you approved a contract there. The law 
requires you to make a determination as to the necessity for such a 
proposition. Did you make any such determination ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. This approval includes a finding under the 
Federal Reports Act that there was a reasonable need on the part of 
the agency for this information. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you cite that? Do you have any specific finding ? 
Because I think the statute requires something of that kind. 

Mr. Ryan. This letter, sir, is our approvs ‘al under the Federal 
Reports Act. 

Mr. Harpy. You have approved a contract without making a find- 
ing it is necessary that they conduct a poll. 

Mr. Ryan. Our finding was in terms of the examinations of our staff 
people and our review files do contain the material that we looked at, 
on which we based our judgment that there was a reasonable necessity 
for the survey. ‘This is the usual procedure. 

Mr. Hanoy. Well, is there any document anywhere that says you 
have reviewed various and sundry sources of information and have 
found it necessary for the State Department to hold such a poll? 

Mr. Ryan. To be as helpful as I can, I think this statement is in 
reply to something submitted by the State Department, in which they 
outlined what they were requesting clearance for, and this is an 
answer which says “yes.” 

Mr. Harpy. That is not the question. As I see it, it does not respond 
to the point I am trying to make clear. The statute requires the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to make a determination as to 
whether or not the collection of information by any Federal agency is 
necessary for the proper performance of such agency or for any other 
purpose. Now, I want to know if you made such a finding, and if so, 
what you based it on. 

Mr. Ryan. Sir, may I refer to section 5 of the act, which states as 
follows: 


No Federal agency shall conduct or sponsor the collection of information upon 
identical items from 10 or more persons unless in advance of adoption or revision 
of such plans to be used in the collection, first, the agency shall have submitted 
to the Director such plans and forms together with copies of pertinent regula- 
tions and other related material as the Director shall specify. 


This, sir, the State Department did, in the usual fashion. 
Mr. Harpy. I do not think that is the same thing. 
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Mr. Ryan (reading) : 

Second, the Director shall have stated that he does not disapprove of the 
proposed collection. 

Now, the law requires that the Director state he does not disapprove 
of the collection. We have in effect turned it around and we say we 
do approve the collection. 

Mr. Harpy. What you are talking about there is a form to be used. 
Now, you have approved a form without making any finding that it 
is necesary. 

Mr. Merriam. I think that is inherent in the approval. 

Mr. Harpy. If that were the case, there wouldn’t be two separate 
sections under the statute. The information you have offered the 
committee so far looks like an approval of the form, but the statute 
also requires the Bureau of the Budget to make a finding that the 
agency had a reasonable need for the information gathered through 
the poll. I want to know how you decided the information was 
necessary. 

Mr. Merriam. You want to discuss the merits of this particular 
survey? We can only answer what you want us to give you in the 
way of information. What is it you would like? 

Mr. Harpy. What was the basis for your determination there was 
a necessity for conducting these polls at all ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, on that I think we can give you a very detailed 
answer, if you want it. Now, Mr. Ryan can give you the analysis 
they went through and the reasons which they used in deciding they 
wanted it. Is that what you would like? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I take it that you did not make any written 
finding to the effect that you had made some evaluation of certain re- 
Sern and had come up with a conclusion that it was necessary, is 
that right? Let’s put it this way. Is the only written evidence that 
you did make a finding that the poll was necessary contained in the 
letter that you just read ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That’s all I need to know. 

Mr. Ryan. This, I might add, is true of all the actions taken under 
the Federal Reports Act. This is a standard format of indicating 
the fact that the Director has not disapproved of the collection in 
terms of the act. Now, actually, in our examination of this, we have 
people on the staff who are presumably informed and competent in 
statistical techniques. 

Mr. Harpy. It is one thing, Mr. Ryan, to approve the form of the 
submission that is going to be sent out. It is another thing entirely to 
make a determination that there is a real necessity for doing it and 
spending the taxpayers’ money for that purpose. 

Mr. Ryan. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we combine both purposes 
inour approval. If we found 

Mr. Harpy. Obviously you did, if you haven’t got anything else. 

Mr. Ryan. I am trying to say this is what we do under all actions. 
In a sense, this is a typical statement. If we approve with condi- 
tions, the conditions are cited. And if they are not met, the approval 
1s not—— 

Mr. Harpy. What you are saying is because you approve of the 
form of the questioning, then it means that you have made a finding 
that it is necessary and proper to conduct the survey. 
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Mr. Ryan. No, sir. In making this finding, we have included in 
the finding a determination as to the necessity of the survey. 
Mr. Harpy. Well, I did not hear you read it. 
Mr. Meaprer. Was there more to the letter than you read, Mr. Ryan? 
Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Harpy. Why don’t you read the rest of it ? 
Mr. Ryan (reading) : 
In accordance with your recent conversation with Mr. Alpert— 
Who happened to be the staff examiner at the time— 


we shall waive for the time being review of the specific questionnaires and sched- 
ules developed under this contract. In lieu of such review we shall expect to 
receive (1) copies of any questionnaires and specifications prepared by the 
NORC under its contract; (2) copies of the findings of the NORC based upon 
the terms; and (8) copies of representative studies prepared in the Department 
of State which utilize such findings. 

This was the first approval. 

Now, what we in effect did was to say: 

We have looked at the materials that have been developed over the several 
years that this contract has been in effect without being approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. We have a good idea of the type of questions. We in effect 
approve the project. We would like, however, to see all schedules used in this 
year’s contract, all findings based upon it, and all uses made by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr, Harpy. So you approved it without knowing what the uses 
were going to be, without knowing what the questions were going to 
be, and you said “after you let the horse out of the barn, just report 
it tous.” That is about what you did; is it not? 

Mr. Ryan. The only thing we did not do is look at the individual 
questions on that series of polls which were to be taken in fiscal year 
1952. I think there were probably four separate polls taken during 
fiscal year 1952. We did not look at the specific questions. This 
would have involved reviews during the course of the year. And we 
were in effect approving the project for the year. We did this on the 
basis of our knowledge of the 4 or 5 years’ previous experience of this 
survey, which we had access to and we studied. 

Mr. Merrram. You have to remember also, Mr. Chairman, that 
basically these polls were taken for the advice and guidance of the 
Secretary of State and his authorized representatives, for guidance 
in the conduct of his activities as Secretary of State. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. Merriam. And we certainly are not going to impose in great 
detail, and I think Congress would be the first to say this, our judg- 
ment as to what the Secretary of State needed in order to conduct 
his affairs. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Let me ask you this. Here was a question 
that appeared on this poll. I want to find out what purpose you con- 
sider this was going to serve. 

Question No. 12. In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way John 
Foster Dulles is handling his job as Secretary of State in Washington? 

Now, what is the purpose of that question, as you understand it? 

Mr. Ryan. This in the last—— 

Mr. Harpy. It has been in every poll. You can go back as far as 
you want to go. 
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Mr. Ryan. This, I might say, is one of the reasons we have not 
attempted to look at every y schedule beforehand, because many of these, 
as you pointed out, carry the same questions, in order to develop some 
continuity as to what is opinion. 

Now, in this particular case, the State Department had set up a 
Public Studies Division. The purpose was to advise the Secretary of 
State with regard to American public opinion. It seemed to us that 
this particular survey, particularly these series of questions that were 
repeated year after year, served that objective of the State Depart- 
ment. And we accepted, sir, the objectives of the Public Studies Di- 
vision of the Department of ‘State. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you approved that question as being a necessary 
tool in order for the State Department to properly carry out its 
business—whether or not the people that answered thin. perme opin- 
ion poll approve or disapprove of the way in which John Foster Dulles 
conducted his job. 

Mr. Ryan. We had no idea what the answers would be. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you have any idea—and I believe this was your 
responsibility also—to determine how the sampling was made! 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir, this we did. 

Mr. Harpy. And did you think that there was any point in making 
a determination that at least the people that were queried on these polls 
were people that ought to have enough information to be able to 
make an intelligent answer ? 

Mr. Ryan. In terms of sampling, sir, you pick a random selection. 
You cannot choose your respondents. This group, as you described 
it, would probably fall in the so-called don’t-know category. 

Mr. Harpy. I am just taking an across-the-board picture, but it is 
a little bit cockeyed when you ‘eet more people that express approval 
of John Foster Dulles’ performance of his job than know what 
his job is. And we had one such tabulation as that. Obviously, if 
the polls are going to be any good—and it is your job, at least I 
thought so, to approve these questions, and to make a aun ition 
that they are necessary for the performance of the job that the State 
Dep: sntnent has to do. 

Mr. Ryan. Well, I think that is right, sir. And this question con- 
tributes to the State Department’s objective of trying to inform the 
Secretary of the makeup of public opinion. It is part of the total 
endeavor. 

Mr. Merriam. What Ryan is saying is that there are certain 
well known and established techniques of ‘sampling public opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, which have been developed in recent years, and what we 
attempt to do, as I understand it, is to say: “Are the sampling tech- 
niques which these people used adequate to get a reasonable guide 
as to the answers to the questions asked ?” And our answer was that 
it is. 

Mr. Harpy. Weil, when we get into the techniques that were em- 
ployed on this poll, I am going to want to ask you some more ques- 
tions about what you thought about them when you approved them. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? Mr. Merriam, you 
were very careful to point out the dual or really triple responsibility 
of the Budget Bureau—your responsibility under the Reports Act, 
the appropriations request, in approv ing sending a budget up to 
Congress, and then in your apportionment authority, after the appro- 
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priation had been made. Those are three functions that the Bureau 
of the Budget has. 

Now, do I understand that Mr. Ryan’s division—he is Assistant 
Chief of the Office of Statistical Standards—exercised all the au- 
thority that the Budget Bureau has with respect to the polls, under 
the Reports Act? 

Mr. Merrtam. Under the Reports Act; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapver. In other words, Mr. Ryan’ s responsibility is to deter- 
mine, first, whether any poll or inquiry at all should be made. 

Mr. Merriam. Should be approved. He does not determine 
whether it should be made. Maybe we are arguing about words. 

Mr. Meaper. I am talking about the language of the statute. 

Mr. Merriam. He does not initiate it. 

Mr. Meaper. He exercises that authority of the Budget Director, 
does he ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. And then after he has determined that a poll should 
be taken or approved, the Department’s request that a poll be 
taken—— 

Mr. Merrram. I just want to make it clear we do not initiate any 
polls or requests for polls. 

Mr. Meaper. I understand. 

Mr. Merriam. I just want to make that clea 

Mr. Meraper. But after making that first determination, that the 
Department’s request should be approved, then you must do a second 
thing, and determine whether the form of the questionnaire is proper, 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Merriam. Those are simultaneous actions, Congressman 
Meader. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, if he says there should not be any poll, he does 
not need to bother with the questions, does he ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is what I was trying to make clear. What 

happens is that a Department determines that it needs some informa- 
tion, or would like to have some information. And it then submits 
to the Bureau of the Budget a request for approval of the poll, or 
in this case, contract, which would develop that information. So 
that our approval is a simultaneous approval on the fact of the 
need for the poll and the form of it. 

If I may just interrupt, Mr. Chairman, so we can clear up one 
point you asked about earlier. Our circular, A—40, as revised on 
October 24, 1951, section 2 (h), I think answers your question—as 
to what approval the Director makes. It says in here: 

Clearance of a plan or report form shall mean and include a determination 


that the information to be sought or provided thereby is reasonably needed by 
the Federal agency in the proper performance of its functions or otherwise— 


And (2)— 


authorization to use the plan or report form in the collection or recording of 
such information in the manner proposed— 


and so forth— 


such clearance shall constitute a declaration by the Director in accordance with 
section 5 of the act that he does not disapprove of the collection of information 
in the manner proposed. A withholding of clearance shall constitute among 
other things a determination pursuant to section 3 (d) of the act that the collec- 
tion of information in the manner proposed is unnecessary. 
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Mr. Harpy. So, he has made a blanket clearance. 

Mr. Merriam. In other words, the circular itself specificies that 
approval of the form goes also to determination of need. 

{r. Harpy. By regulation, he has avoided the necessity for making 
a finding with respect to the necessity in each case. 

Mr. Merriam. No; I think he has made it clear that approval of 
the form is a finding of necessity. 

Mr. Mraper. Congress says he shall make a determination. It even 
provides for a hearing for the Department that wants to collect 
information, and provides for submitting statements in writing. And 
it says if the Budget Director determines that it is unnecessary, the 
agency shall not engage in the collection of such information. In 
other words, it contemplates that this issue of the necessity of the 
collecting of information should be given some real thought by the 
Budget Director. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, that is correct, and that is done. 

Mr. Meraper. But the whole finding that he makes, that Congress 
says he should make in this determination, is simply an implication, 
because he has approved the form. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, actually Congress does not say he makes that 
finding. It says he does not make a negative finding. The Direc- 
tor is authorized 

Mr. Meaper. Wait a minute. It says “The Director is authorized, 
within his discretion, to make a determination.” Now, let’s say 
determination instead of finding. 

Mr. Merriam. That is upon the request of any party having a sub- 
stantial interest. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, that is what this was. They made a request 
that you make a determination that the collection of this information 
was necessary for the proper performance of their functions. And it 
seems to me that with this hearing procedure, and submitting state- 
ments in writing, and other interested persons having adequate op- 
portunity to be heard, or to submit statements, contemplates a kind of 
a Semijudicial proceeding where the Budget Director, upon a certain 
record, comes to a certain determination. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Meader, may I respond to that. This particular 
section is one which provides for an unusual situation, and we have 
had relatively few of these rather public hearings that are suggested 
by this section. Actually, under the Federal Reports Act, there are 
some 2,500 clearances or approvals per year given. And the form in 
which they are given is essentially the form I have just described in 
this particular instance. The finding about the nature or the necessity 
of the survey, and also a finding as to whether the actual questions on 
the form are appropriate to that purpose of the survey, is bound up in 
one approval statement. We never separate the two, sir, in our own 
thinking. The clearance process is essentially one of finding whether 
or not a survey is necessary to carry out the proper functions of an 
agency, and secondly, whether the form itself is properly adapted to 
obtain that information with the least burden on respondents, amon 
other things, and in terms of statistical techniques that are aaentid, 
and other criteria. 

Mr. Mraper. I am just curious to know how many people you have 


in the Budget Bureau passing on these requests for surveys of this 
kind. 
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Mr. Ryan. We have a professional staff in the Office of Statistical 
Standards of approximately 22 people, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Merriam. But they are not limited, however, to this one—— 

Mr. Ryan. They are not all working on the Federal Reports aspect. 

Mr. Mraper. How many requests do you turn down? Do you have 
any records of how many you approved and how many you turned 
down ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. We have a system of continuing reports, and 
we have single-time reports. Our rate of disapproval is larger on the 
single-time type of requests. For the continuing report, which reflects 
an agency’s continuing statutory responsibility, we undertake to look 
at it every 2 or 3 years, for example, or once every year, and those 
are generally revised or modified rather than eliminated. I would 
think, sir, that the answer to your question specifically is that the dis- 
approval rate on new surveys probably runs around 5 to 10 percent, 
absolute refusals. 

Mr. Merriam. I think you would have to add to that, Congressman, 
a great many questionnaires get modified rather considerably as a re- 
sult of discussion, where the agency was not aware of something an- 
other agency was doing, or had not planned its own activities in light 
of other activities. There are all kinds of requests, as I understand, 
where there is considerable modification, and then eventual approval 
takes place. 

Mr. Mraner. Is it correct to say that our record here, on your testi- 
mony, shows that the only thing of record in the nature of an opinion 
or a decision is the implied determination because you have approved 
a form? You have nothing else in your files, your records, to show a 
summary of the facts and the reasons upon which the determination 
required by the Reports Act is based ? 

Mr. Ryan. In this particular case, Mr. Meader—and I will provide, 
if the committee would like, blank copies of the form that is used by all 
agencies in submitted for clearance 

Mr, Harpy. We are not interested in blank forms. I would like to 
know how voluminous your file would be on this particular problem 
here with the State Department. And if it is not too voluminous, I 
would like to have it submitted so we can look at. it and see what is in it. 

Mr. Ryan. This, sir represents the file, most of the file, since the 
original approval in 1951. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is not too voluminous. May our staff ex- 
amine it to see whether or not there is anything in there that might 
shed a little light on this thing from our point of view? 

Mr. Merriam. I would want to check that with the Director, Mr. 
Chairman. These are primarily working papers. Of course, any- 
thing that is a matter of record, you are entitled to. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it is awful that your working papers are more 
revealing than your formal official documents, but that is why we 
would like to take a look at them. Frankly, I would like to know how 
you have been carrying out your responsibilities under this statute. 
‘And I am going to try to find out. 

Mr. Merriam. We are happy to have you look into it. As a matter 
of fact, we are quite proud of the work that this group has done, which 
I can say, not being a member of that particular unit. I think they 
have contributed a great deal to the cutting down of paperwork, of 
unnecessary duplication and unnecessary burdens on the public. 
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Mr. Harpy. I would like to encourage you to do that—some more. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, we are always glad for encouragement, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Meaper. I do not know that Mr. Ryan has answered the ques- 
tion. He has a sheaf of papers there which he says is their file, or 
most of it, since 1951. But other than the letter which he read to us, 
I would like to ask him if there is any summary of the facts and the 
reasons upon which the determination required by the statute was 
made. 

Mr. Merrtam. The answer is that there is information—there are 
memorandums to the clearance officers with reference to the work 
which was done to arrive at a decision. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, that information certainly ought to be sub- 
mitted to the committee. I think we have a right to see ‘it. We have 
a responsibility with respect to the Budget and Accounting Act in 
this committee. I certainly hope you do not find some documents 
classified—— 

Mr. Ryan. It is already classified. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you get it declassified ? 

Mr. Ryan. It was in terms of the original basis of the whole project 
that this was classified, has been. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope ‘that you will bear in mind that this committee 
has a responsibility, under the Legislative Reorganization Act, to 
examine the operations of the Gov ernment, to determine efficiency ‘and 
economy, posto you are carrying out the statutes; and we also have 
a legislative responsibility with respect to the Budget and Accounting 
Act. And certainly we have a right to inquire into these matters. 
And I hope you will see that that is declassified and let us have it. 

(The following is the complete correspondence file relating to the 
initial clearance, as provided to the subcommittee by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Clearances for later years follow the same form. The 
Bureau refused to release detailed “w orking papers” :) 

{In accordance with instructions received from the Department of State by 

letter dated July 12, 1957, I have declassified this material as of July 18, 1957.— 


WALTER F’. RYAN, Assistant Chief, Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of 
the Budget] 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1951. 
Mr. H. SCHUYLER FOSTER, 
Chief, Division of Public Studies, Department of State, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Mr. Foster: This is to advise you of our approval of your request for 
clearance of the contract entered into between the Department of State and the 
National Opinion Research Center to provide studies of public attitudes on 
matters pertaining to foreign policy for the last three quarters of fiscal year 1952. 

In accordance with your recent conversation with Mr. Harry Alpert of this 
staff, we shall waive review for the time being of the specific questionnaires and 
schedules developed under this contract. In lieu of such review we shall expect 
to receive (1) copies of any questionnaires and specifications prepared by the 
NORC under its contract, (2) copies of the findings of the NORC based on the 
materials, and (3) copies of representative studies prepared in the Department 
of State which utilize such findings 

For your information, the Budget Bureau number assigned to your contract 
with NORC is 47—R102, This number need not appear on the questionnaires 
and schedules. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER F.. RYAn, 
Clearance Officer, Division of Statistical Standards. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, September 24, 1951. 
Mr. HARRY ALPERT, 


Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. ALPERT: In accordance with our recent conversation I am submitting 
for Budget Bureau clearance a copy of the Department’s proposed contract with 
the National Opinion Research Center for the last three-quarters of fiscal year 
1952. Also attached are two filled-out copies of form 83. Since this document 
is merely an amendment to the temporary contract for the first quarter of 1951-52, 
a copy of that prior contract is also attached. 

We hope that the new contract can go into effect on October 1, and you were 
kind enough to say that the Bureau would endeavor to expedite its consideration 
in view of this hope. 

With appreciation for your consideration of our special needs and circum- 
stances, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H, ScHUYLER FOSTER, 
Chief, Division of Public Studies. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, September 24, 1951. 
Mr. Harry ALPERT, 


Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. ALPERT: In our recent conversation about State Department com- 
pliance with the Budget Bureau’s standards for advisory services, I undertook 
to send you promptly certain materials useful to the Division of Statistical 
Standards in connection with the advisory services rendered under contract to 
the Department of State by the National Opinion Research Center. 

We shall send you promptly, as these materials come into existence: (1) Copies 
of any questionnaires and specifications prepared by the NORC under its con- 
tract; (2) copies of the findings of the NORC based upon these materials; and 
(3) copies of representative studies prepared in the State Department which 
utilize such findings. (Your name has already been placed on the distribution 
list for our Monthly Survey of American Opinion on International Affairs. ) 

In order that you may have on hand immediately some illustrations of the 
sorts of utilization of such advisory services in our studies, I am enclosing a 
fairly broad sample of such studies which the Division of Public Studies has 
formerly issued. Also enclosed is a listing of our Division’s opinion resources 
as of a recent date, plus a brief list and description of our regular reports. 


Should you desire further materials in this connection, I shall endeavor to 
send them to you promptly. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. ScHUYLER FOSTER, 
Chief, Division of Public Studies, 

Mr. Merrram. I will talk to the Director. I want to make it clear 
this not only gets into the problem of working papers, which is one 
problem, but, as I understand it, a part of the classification of the 
surveys which were conducted by this report had to do with the very 
serious concern of the Department of State as to the effect on the 
country and the country’s conduct of foreign relations if certain of 
the information collected were released. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean the information collected by the polls? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And deliberately leaked to the press here lately ? 

Mr. Merriam. I don’t know—— 

Mr. Harpy. I am disturbed by your implication that the Depart- 
ment of State has classified this information because they thought it 
would be detrimental, and yet 

Mr. Merrram. I am talking about the general information gathered 
from the polls. For example, to give you—I think this would be 
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appropriate, if I use it in these general terms—a specific case. At 
one point, as you maybe know, during the conduct of certain nego- 
oo 6 there was a surv ey made as to public reaction upon a very 

ttal, and ticklish part of these negotiations. Now, the Departme nt 
of State felt, and I must say as an individual citizen I certainly would 
agree, that release of information like that would have been extremely 
embarrassing 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, Mr. Merriam—— 

Mr. Merriam. And could have affected negotiations. 

Mr. Harpy. This committee is not going to suggest that any sensi- 
tive information should be declassified. But certainly the thing we 
are talking about here now is of sufficient age that there ought not to 
be any serious problem about it. And even if they are cl: ssified, they 
ought to be made available to the committee for its study. And if 
they cannot be released, we will have to pass on that at the time. 

Mr. Merrtam. Let me make it clear that as far as any release of 
information was concerned, I agree with your statement, if I under- 
stand it, or expression of surprise, that any such information was 
re leased, and I so stated in the letter which I asked to be put in the 
record. I would just like to make that cleat 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, would you yield there for a second. 
Concerning the release of information, Mr. Merriam, in your letter 
of May 2, T believe it is, on the third page you say that: 





The Department of State Public Studies Division, however, has granted per- 
mission to the National Opinion Research Center to release historical reports 
en the trend of American public opinion covering several different international 
topics Over a period of years. 


I would like to ask Mr. Ryan if he would tell the committee what 
he considers to be “historical reports” of trends. 

Mr. Ryan. If I may refer back to the actual situation as I know it, 
Congressman Lipscomb, the State Department did give permission 
to the NORC to rele: ase, starting about 5 years ago, a summary of the 
questions that had been asked on particular topics, going back to the 
beginning of the NORC investigation of public opinion. This goes 
back to 1943 in some instances, and ran through the period, I take 
it a recent period, at the time the permission was granted. I am not 
certain, but I think in the last survey, the last historical release, the 
data actually 1 ran a gamut, I think, of 1943 sup to 1956. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You do not consider the date as having any signifi- 

‘ance—a date as late as November 1956, or January 1957, released in 
February, would still be considered a historical section of the report ? 

Mr. Ryan. You are asking my judgment ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. This is your field; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Ryan. No; it is history. 

Mr. Larscoms. I mean that public-opinion polls and things of that 
sort are your responsibility in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Would you consider a question asked in November 
and published in February as historical ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think there would be some question about it, frankly. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In your responsibilities under the act that we were 
talking about, does the St: ate Department tell you that they are going 


to give permission to a certain company or poll-taking organization to 
release the information ? 
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Mr. Merriam. If I may answer that, I don’t think that falls in 
our jurisdiction, frankly. However, we did indicate in the following 
paragraph, just so the record may be clear, that we have asked the | 
Searteaie to give any future requests for release of historical infor- | 
mation their most careful consideration. As I say, 1 think that is not | 
art of our legal responsibility. But as the President’s staff arm, we 
felt we ought to make known our feeling on that subject, and we 
have done so. 
Mr. Liescoms. Well, in the justification for the necessity of a public- 
opinion survey, does the Department have to tell you what they intend 
to do with the poll ? 
Mr. Merriam. Yes. And in this instance, our understanding has 
always been that this was for the use of the Secretary and top policy 
officials of the Department. 
Mr. Lirscoms. And confidential. 
Mr. Mreretam. That is right. 
Mr. Lirscoms. And then there is a question here as to what this 
arrangement for the release of historical reports means, and how 
broad that can be. 
Mr. Merriam. Yes. And as I say, we have not been consulted in, 
nor legally are we required to be, that situation, but did offer our 
suggestion when the matter was brought to our attention by yourself. 
Mr. Meraper. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I understand wheth- 
er the Budget Bureau does or does not have the power to say to an 
agency requesting the right to collect information, “You may collect 
it, but keep it confidential. You have no authority to publish it.” 
Does the Bureau have that authority, or do you have authority 
only to permit them to collect the information, and then the use they 
make of it is their own business ? 
Mr. Ryan. In by far the large number of the 2,500 clearances that I 
indicated we take each year on data requests, they are for agencies 
who plan to make the information available. Generally, it is factual 
data. Public-opinion surveys are a small part of the clearance action 
under the Federal Reports Act. We would not ordinarily require an 
agency to maintain data confidential. Normally the request that it 
stay confidential originates with the agency. Generally the Budget 
Bureau, under the Federal Reports Act, is interested in seeing that 
data are made available so there will not be duplication in the requests 
for the collection of information. In this case, sir, the State Depart- 
ment did submit the information, the request for clearance, with 
the statement that these data were being held confidential. 
Mr. Meapver. Then you do have the power to say, “We approve 
this form and the collection of this information, but upon condition 
that it be made available to the public,” or, in the reverse, on the 
condition that it be concealed from the public. You have that 
authority ? 
Mr. Merriam. I don’t think so, Congressman Meader. That reall 
goes to the basic statutes, and the whole question of making available 
information to the public, which, of course, another subcommittee of 
your committee has been very much interested in. 
Mr. Meaper. You can either grant or withhold the permission; can 4 
you not? 
Mr. Merriam. That is right. 
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Mr. Meaper. And, therefore, you could grant it conditionally ; could 
you not? 

Mr. Merriam. If the law allowed it; yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, doesn’t the law allow it? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, in some instances it would, and in some it would 
not. Where it isin the national interest; yes. But we do not ordinarily 
initiate any actions of classification of material. That is very largely 
a departmental responsibility. 

Mr. Meaper. I am not asking what you do. I am asking what you 

can do under the act. You have the authority to grant or deny the 
request in whole. 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Maver. Why can’t you grant it conditionally ? 

Mr. Ryan. There would have to be a reasonable condition. 

Mr. Harpy. You are putting ideas in their heads. 

Mr. Merriam. You need not worry, Congressman Hardy. 

Mr. Ryan. There would have to be a reasonable condition. And 
if there were some good reason for a condition, we would seek to 
impose it. 

Mr. Merriam. To give you an example—I know you were being a 
little facetious, but it might be of interest to the committee—one of 
the things with which Mr. Ryan’s people have recently been wrestling, 
without going into details at the moment, if I may, is a case in which 
we are urging that some material be made available, because we think 
there is a general use for it, which had not. been 

Mr. Harpy. That it has some propaganda value, 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; not at all. It happens to be concerned with 
shipments overseas, and there is no propaganda value in it whatsoever. 
But we think—and this is one of our responsibilities—that it is infor- 
mation which ought to be made available to the public. And I believe 
arrangements have now been made so that the security problem will 
be dealt with not by blanketing the whole thing, but by omitting 
certain items which the intelligence agencies have asked to be omitted. 
Now, this is not a legal part. of our responsibility, but I cite it to 
illustrate that we are as concerned as many others are that, where there 
is no proper reason for withholding information, it be made available. 

T don’t think, Congressman Meader, that, whatever our legal role 
would be, we would ever want to get into a position of saying to an 
agency they should classify something. 

Mr. Reuss. I have a question of Mr. Ryan, concerning that item 
in the list of poll questions which apparently was asked. year after 
year by the Secretary of State: “How’m I doing? W hat does the 
public think of me?” Bear in mind that testimony this morning in- 
dicates that the Secretary of State could, after the results were in, 
classify that material, and thus keep it from the public, or release it, 
as he saw fit. Bear in mind also that, as is well known—— 

Mr. Merriam. May I interrupt you, Congressman. I would like 
to emphasize, if I understood your question, that as far as we were con- 
cerned this was gathered for confidential use only, in this particular 

instance. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, is it not a fact, though, that the results of these 
polls, or portions of the results, have been released to the public for 
some years ? 
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Mr. MerrtaAm. Yes—you mean the historical information ? 

Mr. Reuss. The results of the polls. 

Mr. Merriam. You have to divide that into two categories. Ap- 
parently somebody gave one of the polls, unauthorized, to parties 
unknown. This I cannot speak to. And if it is was done, it certainly 
was not under our understanding of the use. Now, additional ma- 
terial, portions of it, was made available, I presume, on some selected 
basis. You will have to ask the State Department exactly what that 
was. That was only when they thought it was of no further use, 
or that there was no problem with reference to confidentiality of it. 

Mr. Reuss. My point was—and what you have just said has not 
changed my thinking about it—my point was that as far as the Bureau 
of the Budget was concerned, the Secretary of State could classify 
and refuse to release the results of this poll, or any part of them, or, 
contrarily, he could release them to the press and the public. Is that 
not true? No law or custom deprives him of that discretion, does it? 

Mr. Merrtam. You mean as to whether he could release information 
at the _ of a poll or immediately after a poll? 

Mr. Harpy. Any time. 

Mr. Revss. Any old time. Any law governing him on that? It is 
up to his judgment; is it not? 

Mr. Ryan. We approved the survey on the assumption that it was 
confidential. That was the statement in the submittal. It was 
always understood. Now, I think if the Secretary of State were 
to change his mind on that, we would expect a statement to that effect 
with regard to the next approval. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. But there was nothing to stop the Secretary of 
State from changing his mind, was there ? “And in fact, he did. 

Mr. Ryan. I believe you are right, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Having in mind, then, the use of public funds for this 
poll, with the “how’m I doing” question that the chairman referred 
to; and having in mind the existence of discretion on the part, of the 
Secretary of State to release this or to keep it confidential as he saw 
fit; and, finally, having in mind the well-known effect of public ka 
polls to eer influence public opinion; and having in mind the 
further fact that the Secretary of State apparently could release the 
information on this particular personal popularity question, depend- 
ing on whether it was favorable to him or not, don’t you think this is 
somewhat of a bootstrap-lifting operation by the Secretary of State, 
and a rather questionable use of public funds? 

Mr. Ryan. I got lost, sir, in some of the “having in minds.” 

Mr. Reuss. I will try it again. I was just reciting the testimony 
as we have had it. 

Mr. Ryan. May I ask—are we clear that the release of the data, the 
4 summary releases over the period of 5 years, was not released under 
the State Department’s——- 

Mr. Reuss. Imprimatur, I know. But the public got it. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean the planned-leak approach ‘ 

Mr. Ryan. No. Iam thinking, sir, of the reports released over the 
first 4 years. This happened to be the fourth in a series of historical 
reports. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think we are talking about the historical re- 
ports business. We are talking about material that from time to time 
you have seen in the press, and so have I; specific little items that 
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have been taken out of polls. I don’t know whether I have ever seen 
the one Mr. Reuss is talking about now, the self-serving proposition, 
the “how’m I doing” question, as he put it, which is very well put. 
But I suspect there have been, from time to time, specific results of 
these polls put in the press if they serve somebody’s personal purpose. 
And I think his question is: “Does he have the authority to release 
them?” And, of course, he does. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, to the best of our knowledge, the 
only instance—and this is still a matter of hearsay to me, but I will 
accept it for the moment—the only incident in which there has been 
a so-called leak of this information is the one which occurred this 
spring over the poll on the mutual security program. Now, we have 
never had called to our attention, and we are not aware of any other 
leaks, so-called by the State Department of this information. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, 1 do not reckon anybody ever thought anything 
of it. 

Mr. Merriam. If there had been, certainly it was not in accord with 
the understanding we had as to how the material was to be used. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe it is like the situation we have here now—that 
this thing has been charged to confidential funds for all these years, 
and nobody knew about it until now. So they might have been print- 
ing this stuff in the newspaper all the time, and you didn’t know what 
it was either. 

Mr. Merriam. If none of us know, it certainly didn’t have much 
effect. I don’t say that justifies it. But it certainly has never been 
brought to my mind, and we would certainly disapprove if that had 
been done. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, I think you have answered my question. But I 
want to make sure, because I do want an answer to it, from Mr. Ryan 
or Mr. Merriam. And that is that in the light of the possibility of 
giving this information to the public and the press, and also in the 
light of the power of the Secretary of State to make a selective judg- 
ment as to whether to release it or not, do you think it is proper use 
of the taxpayers’ funds to ask the “how’m-I-doing” question ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. I do not think, at least as far as we are concerned, 
Congressman Reuss, he has the authority to release it. It is not at 
his discretion. The approval for this survey was done on the basis 
that it was needed for the confidential information, guidance of the 
Secretary and his top policy men. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I am getting an answer to my question. 

Mr. Merriam. In this instance, that is right. 

Mr. Meaper. You are telling me now that the Budget Bureau not 
only did not have to say expressly “Keep this from the public,” but 
the fact that it was presented to you for confidential use and you 
approved it on that basis, that they thereby were prevented from 
releasing it to the public. 

Mr. Merriam. You can put it that way if you want. 

Mr. Reuss. They were not very heartily prevented from releasing 
it to the public, because they released it all over the lot year after 
year. 

Mr. Merriam. We are talking about the historical releases. 

Mr. Lirscome. I just wanted to bring out that they had this other 
arrangement. The information originally was classified, but they 
had this other arrangement with NORC for the release of historical 
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infor mado and it all added up to the release of public opinion polls 
as suc 


Mr. Merriam. Not by the State Department, and not under 
their 

Mr. Lirscoms. But they O. K.’d it. 

Mr. Reuss. The public gets the results of the poll which has been 
paid for by the public. 

Mr. Merriam. Presumably only after it is not a matter of direct 
concern, and possibly pressure—— 

Mr. Harpy. That is a rather wild presumption. Maybe you are 
talking about pressure upon Congress. Congress gets it cata 
many organized sources, including the executive agencies, that we oo 
yoing to become 2 little bit j impervious. But I want to ask you one 

‘urther question in connection with your responsibility in approving 
the form and the questions that are asked in these surveys. 

We have talked about this one question, which I want to read again. 
“In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way John F ‘oster 
Dulles is handling his job.” Now, that question has been asked con- 
sistently, I believe, in practically. all of these polls. I take it that 
the Bureau of the Budget did have a responsibility to look at the use 
of this question in the past and see what response it was receiving. 
And it was on the basis of that, that the Bureau evaluated the worth- 
whileness of continuing it in subsequent polls, is that right or isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Ryan. The results—and part of our file is that we asked for 
some summation of the results of the thing—were available to us 
for examination. I frankly don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether our 
examiners looked at this particular question, which is one out of 
15 or 20, and looked at the percentages of “yes” and “no.” 

Mr. Harpy. Well, my point is simply this—that you should have, it 
seems to me, in carrying out your duties, made some determination as 
to the reliability of the responses to know whether or not it was 
serving any useful purpose. Wouldn’t that be one—— 

Mr. Merriam. That was the sampling techniques and procedures. 

Mr. Harpy. All right—whatever it is. 

Mr. Merriam. Those were examined, and we were satisfied with 
them. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, I just want to refer back to that same ques- 
tion and show you what happened in a poll taken in 1954, if you don’t 
have those figures before you. The all-inclusive question was, “Have 
you ever heard of John Foster Dulles.” Eighty-five percent said 

“Yes,” and 15 percent said “No.” And then (a) under that question 
is “Can you tell me what his job is?” Only 48 percent of them knew 
he was Secretary of State, and 4 percent said he was in charge of 
foreign affairs—and that gives them a correct answer—for a total of 
52 percent. Now, then, there is another part to the question, which 
says “In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way in which 
John Foster Dulles is handling his job?” Fifty-eight percent ap- 
prove and 5 percent disapprove, which is a total of 63 percent ap- 

roving and disapproving of the job, when only 52 percent knew what 
his job was. And so you passed on the validity of that question as 
being one that they should keep right on asking, and you approved the 
sampling procedures which they were using. 
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I have a little trouble understanding who approves these things. 

Mr. Ryan. I think I might, too, sir. I would like to look at that 
question. 

Mr. Harpy. I would be happy for you to. Here is the file right 
here. 

Is there anything further by the members of the committee? 

I think this is going to be a good place to recess. We will recon- 
vene in this room at 2:30. And Mr. Ryan, can you come back and 
let the staff ask you a few questions? 

Mr. Ryan. Would this be on the sampling technique, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. You can confer with the staff when we recess. The 
committee stands adjourned until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee was recessed unt. 
2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 
Mr. Ryan, will you come back for a few minutes’ questions. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER RYAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF 
STATISTICAL STANDARDS, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Reppan. Mr. Ryan, did the State Department ever submit to 
you in advance the questions which were to be used by NORC ? 

Mr. Ryan. Not in advance of any particular survey that we ap- 
proved, no. 

In other words, we got the set of questions that were asked after 
they had been used in the survey. It is a postaudit, if you will, of the 
individual questions. 

Mr. Reppan. I believe you have testified that the Bureau of the 
Budget’s approval was based upon a determination that the State De- 
partment had a reasonable need for the polls, and, also, you studied 
the intended methodology to be used, and you approved both of those. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. I take it then that if you knew the need of the State 
Department, what the State Department was to use this material for, 
in evaluating the methodology you would make sure that the ques- 
tions would produce results which the State Department could use for 
it needs. Is that right? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you find that the questions as propounded by 
NORC were such as would elicit answers that the State Departmen 
could use for its needs ? 

Mr. Ryan. In general, the conclusion was “Yes,” Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. What did you find that'the State Department needed 
this information for ? 

Mr. Ryan. Generally, to be informed of American public opinion. 
This is important in and of itself. I would think any knowledge of 
what opinion is, the results of this poll would be utilized with other 
sources of information about what is the current makeup of American 
public opinion and would be used by the State Department in carry- 
ing out its functions. 
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Mr. Reppan. Now that is the part I was getting to. What would 
the State Department use this information for ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think we accepted in general the objective of the State 
Department in this respect as simply a knowledge of American 

inion. 

ae Reppan. Yes, but they were to use it for something. As I un- 
derstand, the Bureau of the Budget found that the State Thisarthiont 
had a reasonable need for this information. Now what did they need 
it for? 

Mr. Ryan. In part, this was an acceptance of a statement that the 
Secertary of State needed to be informed about the state of public 
opinion. I think this is perhaps the basic reason, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Did it have anything to do with the formulation of 
foreign policy? Do you know w hether or not this information was to 
be used by the Department of State in connection with the formula- 
tion of foreign policy ? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t. Didn’t at the time. 

Mr. Harpy. What possible good could it do if it didn’t have any 
bearing on the formulation of foreign policy ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think, Mr. Chairman, to be responsive again to your 
question, that it certainly had a bearing on foreign policy since that 
would be a responsibility of the Se cretary of State. We in effect 

Mr. Harpy. What good was all this information to them except 
for the formulation of - foreign policy? Could you have any explana- 
tion as to what purpose it would serve? 

Mr. Ryan. None other than that implied, Mr. Chairman—that this 
would be useful to the State Department, the Secretary of State, in 
carrying out its functions, and in that certainly I would assume that 
the formulation of policy is—— 

Mr. Harpy. That is the only thing I am trying to understand. If 
there were any other usefulness, I would like to know about it. 

Mr. Ryan. I think what I am trying to say is a knowledge of 
public opinion would be a useful thing to the State Department. 

Mr. Harpy. For what? 

Mr. Ryan. I think to guide it in its actions. 

Mr. Harpy. To guide it in its actions. Then a poll was taken to 
feel out public opinion with respect to foreign aid. Is it your thought 
then, is it your understanding, that this information would help to 
guide the Department in its foreign aid policy? Is that your—— 

Mr. Ryan. This might well be one of the objectives. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, what happened? You had a responsibility— 
the Bureau of the Budget had a responsibility—for determining the 
necessity of these things. Now they had to be useful or they wouldn’t 
have been necessary, and I am just trying to understand what in the 
world the State Department needed them for. 

I am not trying to—— 

Mr. Ryan. I am trying to phrase what I am certain of, and what 
was a basis of our action: a reasonable need on the part of the State 
Department was to know what people were thinking about concerning 
some of the issues that were being faced by the State Department. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, when you answer that, you have to have 
some reason that they needed to’ know. What good did it do them 
toknow? That is what I am trying to find out. 
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Mr. Ryan. I am searching for the answer. The fact that knowl- 
edge is useful. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder if you searched for an answer when you 
approved it. 

Mr. Ryan. The fact that this knowledge would be useful. 

Mr. Harpy. How? 

Mr. Ryan. Frankly, I guess if I had a list of the functions of the 
State Department in terms of foreign affairs, I might just run down 
and say it would be useful in carrying out these functions. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand then that when you passed on the need 
and usefulness of them that you didn’t have in mind what use they 
would make of them? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes; I think we generally had in mind the function of 
the State Department. I seem to be missing something. I feel I 
am missing something in my response to you. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you are, because you haven’t told me what use 
you thought the information would be to the State Department when 
you found the polls to be necessary. You had to make that finding, 
that they were necessary, and I haven’t been able to find out from you 
why you thought they were necessary. 

Mr. Ryan. Let me make another statement and see if I come any 
nearer to answering it. 

This particular proposal came to us as a direct—rather, a sponsor- 
ing of a direct data collection program. In other words, sponsored 
by the State Department through a contract with NORC. This was 
one of several sources which we understood were available to the 
State Department in its attempt to determine what the American 
public thought of some of the issues which the State Department was 
concerned with. Other sources that I mentioned were the sc anning 
of the columnists, newspaper stories, experts in foreign affairs, their 
public statements, other public-opinion polls which were generally 
available, and so forth. This, then, was one component. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to interrupt you, but you are still talking 
about the method, how they were going to find out something, but that 
is not what I am concerned with now. I am concerned with the need 
for it, why did they need it and what were they going to do with it after 
they got it from whatever source they got it. 

Is it that you just do not know? You had to make a finding. 

Mr. Ryan. I think I know in general what the functions of the 
State Department are and it was ‘generally, to be quite specific, the 
purpose of this particular public opinion survey, one of several sources 
about what makes up public opinion which the State Department had 
undertaken—— 

Mr. Harpy. But, fundamentally, Mr. Ryan—and I don’t mean to 
interrupt you, but, fundamentally, ‘why did the State Department need 
to know what the public opinion was on these specific questions that 
they asked? What good was it? What were they going to do with 
it? You had to make a finding under the statute that it was necessary. 
Now why? That is all. 

Mr. Ryan. Well, I think it seemed reasonable to us, Mr. Chairman, 
that it was desirable that the State Department have this type of 
information to keep the Secretary informed. 

Mr. Harpy. What good was it going to do him to be informed on 
what 
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Mr. Ryan. Again my only reason for bringing in these other sources 
was to keep him informed from a variety of sources about the public’s 
reaction to issues that concerned the State Department. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, in other words, if the public reaction was a little 
sour, then it gave him an opportunity to revise his foreign policy or to 
do something to stimulate public reaction the other way; is that the 
idea ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think he would toss this into whatever factors affected 
his general consideration of these issues. That was exactly what we 
intended. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, I understand it is your testimony that funda- 
mentally, the use that the Secretary would make of this would be either 
to serve as a guide to him in the formulation of foreign policy or to tell 
him that he had better do a little something to stimulate the public 
opinion to get on his side. Would that be a proper evaluation of what 
you said ? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, certainly, the first part of that, Mr. Chairman. I 
am not sure whether 

Mr. Harpy. Well, all right. Let’s take the first part of it. Your 
determination would be that the gathering of this information would 
help the Secretary in the formulation of a foreign policy in order to 
conform with the wishes of the people. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Ryan. I would put a period after the formulation of policy. 
This is certainly one of the functions of the Department of State. 

Mr. Harpy. So that the public opinion poll would be a factor in the 
formulation of policy; is that your testimony? So that was necessary 
to help him formulate the formal policy? 1am not trying to lead you 
anywhere. Iam just trying to find out. 

Mr. Ryan. This sounds much more formalistic than I am sure we 
had in mind at the time. If the Secretary of State indicates that it 
would be highly useful to him to know what the public is thinking on 
current issues, basically we said, “We agree with you; we won’t dis- 
agree with you.” 

Mr. Harpy. Well, what you have done, in that case, was let the 
Secretary of State make the decision for you, but you are charged by 
law with making a finding, a determination that this information is 
necessary to the agency. 

Mr. Ryan. We make a determination based on our judgment, and 
I think our judgment essentially was that the Secretary of State 
was entitled to 

Mr. Harpy. I am not going to pursue this any further. 

Mr. Ryan. I wish I knew quite what 

Mr. Harpy. What I am trying to find out very simply is this: The 
statute requires the Bureau of the Budget to make a determination 
that this information is necessary for the conduct of its duties. You 
have to make that determination, and I am trying to find out why it 
was necessary and what were the factors that made you decide that it 
was necessary, and you haven’t been able to tell me a thing in the 
world except that the Secretary thought it would be a good idea. Is 
that the way the Bureau of the Budget arrives at its determinations? 

Mr. Ryan. If one were to state the functions of the Department of 
State, these are the objectives which we thought, we judged would 
be helped if the Secretary had this type of information to go along 
with the other sources of information. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t want to belabor it, but you haven’t given 
us anything at all that I can tie to that helped you form a judgment. 

From this testimony I don’t know how anybody can figure out what 
was the basis for your determination that the poll was necessary. 

Go ahead, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Ryan, did you know enough about the needs of 
the State Department for this information to know what sort of 
question should be asked? In other words, in your opinion, would an 
informed public opinion be required to be of any use to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think, Mr. Reddan, in certain types of situations you 
might want a reply which is based upon an informed public opinion. 
lf, “however, you wanted to know what the public in general thought 
about, what was their reaction, what guided whatever they do, in 
terms of their reaction to the situation, then I think you would want 
to get a random selection of public 

Mr. Reppan. Yes; but if you wanted to know what the people 
thought of foreign aid, don’t you think it would be essential to know 
whether the people you asked about it knew anything about foreign 
aid ? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, in one sense, yes. How ever, if you want to know 
whether people thought foreign aid was an issue, then you wouldn’t 
particularly want those who had interested themselves in it enough 
to know whether or not it was an issue. 

In other words, you might want to get the reaction of the public 
generally as to whether foreign aid, or any of the other questions 
that were subject to the inquiry, was an issue. Some of them ob- 
viously didn’t consider it so because they didn’t know anything about 
it. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, if you were only interested in trends as opposed 
to informed opinion, you couldn’t use those trends for the formula- 
tion of any formal policy; could you? 

I mean trends based on an uninformed group of persons polled 
would not give you any basis for making any policy decisions. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Reddan, when I think of an uninformed group I 
think of a random group. Some of them are not informed, but if 
they answered the question, they have assumed they have knowledge. 
If they say they don’t know, this is so recorded. Generally, ithe 
responses to these questions fall into “Yes,” “No,” “Don’t know.” 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know whether that was true with the questions 
asked in the November NORC poll about foreign aid? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t actually. 

Mr. Reppan. As a matter of fact, the question in poll No. 39 was: 

Do you think we should or should not continue to send economic aid like 
machinery and supplies to countries that have agreed to stand with us against 
communism ? 

And the answers were: “Should,” “Should not,” and “Don’t know.” 

Now there were no searching questions to determine how many of 
these people polled knew what you meant by “economic aid.” "The 
definition there, “like supplies and machinery,” is not sufficient to 
inform the average person as to the meaning of the term “economic 
aid.” 

Do you think that question could be considered to have elicited 
firm information of an informed public? 
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Mr. Meaper. Might I point out the question doesn’t even say 
whether the foreign people should pay for it or not, whether it should 
be given to them or not. 

Mr. Ryan. This is one of a group, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Yes; that is one of the group. 

Mr. Harv. It is just a question. You people are supposed to pass 
on these things. Frankly, some of us have a little difliculty in under- 
standing how in the world that kind of a question, answered by a 
eross section of people that obviously didn’t have the remotest 
idea what they were talking about, how that could have any sub- 
stance of use to the State Department or to anybody else, and yet you 
folks in budget have a responsibility for approval of the questions. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman, far be it from me to say that public 
opinion polling is an exact science. It isn’t, and I don’t know of 
anyone who makes that claim. However, the techniques that are 
available now for public opinion polling do yield on the part of some- 
one who knows how to use them a useful kind of information. 

Mr. Harpy. They certainly have been wrong on election polls. 

Mr. Ryan. May I just say that that experience did add something 
io polling. It put an emphasis on random sampling type of polling 
where you attempt to eliminate the biases that you get from main- 
taining a continuous kind of respondent. This, of course, was the 
trouble with the old Literary Digest poll, why they were so far off 
on that, just the same panel of respondents year after year. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I could understand how a question like that might 
have some significance if the people questioned had enough knowledge 
to answer intelligently. But for people who generally didn’t have 
the remotest idea whether you were selling it, giving it away, whom 
it was going to, what use it was being put to, whether it was going 
behind the Iron Curtain or what, I frankly don’t understand how 
anybody could make any use of it and I would just be interested in 
knowing your reason. 

Mr. Ryan. On the assumption—I suppose this is in part, Mr. 
Chairman, because people do act on these kinds of beliefs, these kinds 
of conclusions. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope the State Department doesn’t act on that kind 
of information. 

Mr. Ryan. I am not saying that, sir. An individual who may be 
in this survey and have responded obviously believes his answer. 
If he doesn’t 

Mr. Harpy. I would question that, that the individual who 
answered it believed what he said, because he didn’t know enough 
about it in a lot of cases. 

Mr. Ryan. Well, this is generally asking about a topic about. which 
there has been some public discussion. That is why it is an issue. 
That is why it has become important enough to be surveyed in this 
type of poll. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Ryan, you have stated that you don’t select a 
sample, you take a random group; that is true. But after having 
taken this random sample, if you want to find out the views on foreign 
aid of the person who is interviewed, wouldn’t it be wise to determine 
whether they know what foreign aid is? 
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Once having picked your random sample, then if you are going to 
ask questions on foreign aid, wouldn’t it be better to find out w hat part 
of that sample knows what foreign aid is? 

Mr. Ryan. I am afraid I am sounding like I am not being very 
responsive, but again the answer is almost a dual answer. If one is 
primarily concerned w ith trying to find out what an informed public 
opinion is, the answer is yes. ‘TE, however, you want to know what 
people in general think ¢ about this situation, is it an issue to them, and 
if it is an issue, do they have an opinion one way or the other—now 
you can’t find out the answer to the question “Is it an issue?” if you 
restrict yourself to people who know it is an issue and have studied it 
and have a competent answer in these terms. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you could have answered that question more 
simply by saying you didn’t know how you could find anybody out in 
the field who is adequately informed about foreign aid because we up 
here can’t even find out what it is. 

I sympathize with people out in the field who try to answer that 
question. I have a hard time trying to answer it myself on the basis 
of being reasonably well informed. 

Did you have some questions, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. I wanted to ask Mr. Ryan whether other departments 
in Government besides the State Department have asked to send out 
questionnaires or contracted someone to take a public opinion survey. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Meader, there are other departments. This type of 
inquiry, public opinion polls, is relatively infrequent in the Federal 
Government, and I meant to try in terms of your question this morning 
to get a list of these. I will be glad to provide a list of the public 


opinion type surveys that we have considered and approved in the 
last year if this would be helpful. 


Mr. Meaper. I would like to have it. 
Mr. Harpy. I think we should have it, if you will submit it. 
(The information requested was submitted as follows :) 








SURVEYS BY FEDERAL AGENCIES OF THE OPINION AND ATTITUDE TYPE APPROVED BY 
THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET FOR USE IN 1956 


During the calendar year 1956, nine surveys calling for consumer preferences 
or user opinions were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget by Federal agencies 
for review pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Reports Act. All were 
approved after review; 6 of these surveys, submitted by the Department of 
Agriculture, dealt with preferences of consumers for different types of food 
products or clothing: 1, submitted by the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior, dealt with consumer preferences for canned fish; 1, by the Public 
Health Service, involved nursing care; and 1 by the United States Air Force con- 
cerning reactions to symposiums conducted by the Air Research and Development 
Command. (Prepared by the Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the 
Budget, July 8, 1957.) 


Mr. Ryan. For example, the Department of Agriculture has some 
on consumer preferences. This is part of the program of trying to 
find out what is happening to the industrial uses of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Also, in their program to aid marketing, they conduct consumer 
preference studies with the idea of trying to improve the marketing, 
hence the agricultural returns—this is a type of public opinion survey 
where you ask an individual what he thinks. 

Mr. Mraver. Well now, will you also ascertain whether or not the 
Bureau of the Budget has ever withheld permission to conduct one 
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of these public opinion surveys on behalf of any Federal agency or 
bureau ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. You have reviewed these questions that have been 
asked, personally, have you, Mr. Ryan, or is that done by someone in 
your office ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. It is done by one of our staff people, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaver. What kind of a GS rating does that staff person have 
that reviews a need for conducting a survey and the character of the 
questionnaire to be used in it? 

Mr. Ryan. Are you referring to this particular survey or the public 
opinion type of survey ¢ 

Mr. Meaper. Well, let’s take this one. Who did approve this par- 
ticular survey ? 

Mr. Ryan. All the approvals went out over my name. 

Mr. Mraver. I understand that. You say you didn’t personally de 
it; one of your subordinates did it. Who did approve this one of the 
State Department ? 

Mr. Ryan. Originally in 1951, there was a person on the staff, a 
sociologist. He is no longer with the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Meaper. What was his name? 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Harry Alpert. 

Mr. Meaper. He is no longer with your staff? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaver. Who approved this most recent one? 

Wait a minute. First, what was Mr. Alpert’s status in the Federal 
hierarchy ? 

Mr. Ryan. In terms of GS? This is your measure? 

Mr. Mraper. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. I believe, sir, he was a 14 at the time. 

Mr. Meaper. Who approved this last one? 

Incidentally, what has become of Mr. Alpert? 

Mr. Ryan. It has been several years. I think he is with the 
National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Meaper. Still in the Government. 

Who approved this most recent contract with the National Opinion 
Research Center ? 

Mr, Ryan. Mr. Nassimbene on our staff. 

Mr. Meaper. How do you spell it? 

Mr. Ryan. N-a-s-s-i-m-b-e-n-e. 

He approved, I might add, the statistical methodology aspect. He 
is our sampling expert on the staff. 

Mr. Mraper. Well now, you mean that is all he approved? 

Mr. Ryan. I think that if anyone on the staff is responsible for the 
questions it would be I, sir, on the last two approvals. 

Mr. Mreaper. Who? 

Mr. Ryan. I. 

Mr. Meaper. Oh, you. 

“If anyone”—you mean you are not sure anyone did it? 

Mr. Ryan. I took the principal responsibility for it. 

You understand, again, that we do this on a post basis, so I feel a 
little uneasy about answering your question. You said “Who ap- 
proved them?” I looked at the questions that had been asked in the 
past year when I approved the contract for the coming year. 
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I hope we have made it clear—and I think it is clear—that the 
individual questions that constitute the contract—and I recall there 
are four surveys a year under this contract—we did not approve be- 
forehand, before these sur veys actually were conducted. 

What we did get at the end of each year at the time the contract 
came up for renewal and during the course of the year, we got the 
questions that had been asked after they had been asked. We got the 
summary of the replies to them, and these we analyzed before we 
approved the next year’s contract. 

Mr. Mraver. Would it be fair to say, Mr. Ryan, that when you 
originally approved this survey in 195i you settled for yourself the 
question of the propriety of the State Department undertaking a 
public opinion survey of this kind? 

Mr. Ryan. I think that is right, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. And the general method of conducting it through this 
contract arrangement with the NORC—National Opinion Research 
Center—and that in subsequent considerations you have merely re- 
affirmed without extensive review the decision you made in 1951? 

Mr. Ryan. We have reviewed intensively the sampling technique 
part of it several times in that period. 

Mr. Meaver. But with respect to the determination of need. 

Mr. Ryan. General scope and nature of the contract and hence 
of the surveys under it. I think you are quite right. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, now, I understand this Mr. Nassimbene only 
concerned himself, then, in this last contract with the sampling 
method ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Meraper. And he had no responsibilities for any other deci- 
sions, and if there were any other decisions made this last year you 
made them yourself ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. By the way, this postaudit or postapproval, I know 
you have referred to 15 or 20 questions. I just counted up this most 
recent one. There are 27 questions. Is part of your duty to see 
that the public is not harassed by undue forms to fill out and ques- 
tions to answer as far as the Government is concerned ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. a ,pER. That was the idea of setting up this authority in 
the Budget Director; it keeps the American public from being abused 
and flooded with all kinds of requests for information by Govern- 
ment agencies ? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Meaver. Well, now, when you don’t approve in advance the 
questions that are to be asked, they may sneak in a couple dozen extra 
ones on you if you just don't have any control of the form of ques- 
tionnaire, and I am wondering if they didn’t this last time add on a 
few questions that they hadn’t had in a previous survey ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Part of the survey experience is as you have inferred 
a continuity in the type of question, a large element of continuity 
over the years in the type of question. Undoubtedly, however, each 
survey has brought up new questions which we saw only after the 
fact. Now they stayed within a scope. You mentioned the differ- 
ence between 22 and 27. These are really yes or no questions. It is 
not the sort of thing that we would consider a burden, an excessive 
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burden—an increase from 22 to 27, for example, on a public-opinion 
type survey. 

Mr. Meaper. Thank you. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Ryan, did the Bureau of the Budget ever object 
to any of the questions, to the size of the samples, or to any other 
aspects of the methodology of these polls ? 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Reddan, I can answer that by saying not in writing, 
in anything that went over my name. Now our usual process here 
is for the staff members involv ed to talk with the agency people, and 
I might also just mention that in terms of the burden aspect we talk 
with respondents, except in the public opinion type survey where we 
can’t possibly identify the respondent. But we do have a mechanism 
by which we attempt to get an evaluation of the burden of response on 
regular continuing type surveys. 

1 don’t recall] anyt ling going out over my signature as clearance 
officer which indic ates we had a leftover question in the process of dis- 
cussing it. Undoubtedly changes were made as a result of review of 
our staff persons and discussion with the NORC people and State. 

Mr. Reppan. Would you have any memoranda on that? You say 
nothing went out over your signature. Would there be any internal 
notes ? 

Mr. Ryan. This would be part of our working papers, Mr. Reddan, 
if we have such. 

Mr. Reppan. I just have one other question I want to ask you, Mr. 
Ryan: Are you familiar with the book, Gaging Public Opinion, by 
Hadley Cantrill ? 

Mr. Ryan. I am not. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know Mr. Cantril ? 

Mr. Ryan. I think I know of him. 

I might say I am not an expert in public opinion polling. I am 
the—was at the time, the clearance officer of the Bureau of the Budget 
responsible for the clearance actions that were taken under the Fed- 
eral Reports Act. 

I mention this only to indicate that my lack of knowledge of Mr. 
Cantrill’s book is a reflection on my own 

Mr. Reppan. I would just like to read you one quotation from that 
book. Mr. Cantril says that: 

Unless most people have been touched by the problem under consideration 
and unless they have developed an opinion about it, there is no point in trying 
to report opinions. It is generally agreed that the issue must be understood 
by the public if the poll is to be meaningful. 

Would you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, again going back, if one wants to know what 
informed people think about. an issue, yes. If, however, one wants 
to know what the public is thinking—and this bri ings up the question, 
“Is this an issue ?”—then the answer is “No.” 

Mr. Harpy. Any questions? 

Mr. Knox. I have two questions. 

The first question is: Who from the State Department presented 
the request for approval of the public opinion poll? 

Mr. Ryan. This came to us from Mr. Schuyler Foster, who is head 
of the Division of Public Studies in the State Department. 

Mr. Kwox. Is Mr. Foster connected with the ICA ? 
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Mr. Ryan. No, sir. Not to my knowledge. I should say he is to 
my knowledge a State Department employee, has been for some years, 
I might say, head of this Public Studies Division. 

Mr. Knox. To your knowledge, the authorizing agents of the State 
Department, are they covered by security bonds? 

Mr. Ryan. I frankly don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Knox. Do you think they should be if they are going to author- 
ize the expenditures of funds? 

Mr. Ryan. This is really outside my area. I wish Mr. Merriam— 
as he told you, we have these two aspects, the Federal Reports Act 
and the so-called budgetary aspects. I am afraid that falls in the 
other category. I am not competent. 

Mr. Harpy. I think maybe, Mr. Knox, Mr. Carpenter, of the State 
Department, can probably testify on that. He will be our next 
witness. 

Mr. Knox. I am not going to press for an answer if you do not have 
the information. It is accepted. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have anything? 

Mr. Liescoms. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, will you come around, please, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter, I want to welcome you back to the committee. We 
have had some very pleasant work together previously, and I am 
grateful to you for coming over. 

I didn’t know until this morning that I was going to have the pleas- 
ure of a visit from you. 

Mr. Carpenter. I didn’t know until this morning either, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I hope you don’t notice those new gray hairs. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I will promise not to notice the ones you have 
accumulated since the last time we have met if you will overlook the 
ones I have. 

Mr. Carpenter. O. K., sir. 

Mr. Harpy. We will start off even. 

Mr. Carpenter, just for the record, it might be a good idea if you 
would give the reporter your name and title so that we will have it 
in our record. 


STATEMENT OF ISAAC W. CARPENTER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE-CONTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Carrenter. My name is I. W. Carpenter. I am Assistant Sec- 
retary-Controller of the Department of State. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, I am sure, in the light of the fact that 
you didn’t have a lot of advance notice, that you didn’t come prepared 
with a statement. 

Mr. Carpenter. I do not have a statement; no, sir. I was told to 
be available to answer questions. I wil try to do that, sir, to the best 
of my ability. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, sir, we do have a few questions that we would 
like to get you to clear up for us. 
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One of the things that we wanted to know was how much money 
the State Department has spent on public-opinion polls since 1950. 
Do you have that figure? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. How have you got it, Mr. Carpenter? 

Mr. Carpenter. I have got the total amount expended, beginning 
with 1944, which was the year in which that was started. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, suppose we just put the whole thing in. That 
will be all right. If we can just have a tabulation we can break it 
down. 

Mr. Carrenter. I will be glad to give that to the committee. The 
total is $552,927.38, 

Mr. Harpy. That is since 1944, through 1957 ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. Well, the fiscal year—we canceled the con- 
tract in May, I believe and—April 29, and I presume this is the final 
figure, $31,556.18 for the fiscal year 1957. Of course, the fiscal year is 
not up until June 30. 

Mr. Harpy. You didn’t use quite all that had been allotted ? 

Mr. Carpenter. No,sir. We canceled the contract, as I said. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell the committee what 

Mr. Meaper. Is this $31,000 in the $550,000 ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell the committee when and to what com- 
mittee any report of these items has been made since 1944? I am 
concerned actually since 1950. 

Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, as you are aware, this expenditure 
is made from the confidential funds 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am interested in 

Mr. Carrenter. Allotted to the Secretary, and we report annually 
the detailed use of these funds to the Appropriation Subcommittees in 
executive session. During this session, there are questions asked about 
the various projects and answers are given. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you state to this committee 

Mr. Carrenter. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Excuse me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Carpenter. We feel that this process fulfills the Department’s 
responsibility to the Congress with respect to the use of these funds 
euiie the existing legislation. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell the committee whether in fact the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House has ever been specifically told that 
money from the confidential funds would be used to take public- 
opinion polls? 

Mr. Carpenter. Sir, all those discussions of confidential funds were 
in executive session and, with your consent, I don’t think it would be 
appropriate for me to—— 

Mr. Harpy. Well now, we can go into executive session, if necessary, 
but we prefer to take our testimony in open session, and as a member 
of the committee who does have a responsibility here in trying to find 
out what information has actually been given to the Congress, I 
would like to know if you know. 

Mr. Carpenter. Sir, as you know, we have an obligation to any com- 
mittee that calls us to give testimony under the conditions which are 
given tous. If this committee went into executive session and—— 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, I am not asking you to divulge any 
information that was given to any other committee in confidence or to 
violate any confidence with any other committee. I have asked you 
simply this one question, and it doesn’t interfere with any of the rules 
of the House or the rules of propriety to answer it. 

Do you know as a fact that the Appropriations Committee or a 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives has ever been specifically advised that public opinion 
polls were being paid for with confidential funds? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell us when? 

Mr. Carpenter. I have just stated when, sir. I just mentioned that 
we made a report to the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the de- 

tails of the expenditures of the confidential fund. That was done 
in executive session, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did that include specifically a statement of the amount 
of confidential funds that were expended for public opinion polls? 

Mr. Carpenter. To the best of my knowledge it did, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, do you have specific knowledge on that point? 

Mr. Carrenter. I was there when it was given. 

Mr. Harpy. Well then, you should be qualified to testify, and it 
is your testimony that the Appropri: itions Subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives was specifically advised of the amount of money 
which had been spent from confidential funds on public opinion polls? 

Mr. Carpenter. I understand that is done annually and we give 
the information for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we have not been able to find anything in the 
printed record to indicate that there has ever been any discussion of 
the public opinion polls except in that one Senate case and then we 
don’t find any confirmation that the future testimony was ever given. 

Mr. Carrenter. I said, sir, that the sessions were executive and I 
do not believe that the House 

Mr. Harpy. All Appropriations Committee hearings are executive, 
Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carrenter. Sir, our subcommittee of the House holds them in 
executive session, but they print it, all the items, all the testimony 
except that which is given off the record. 

Mr. Harpy. I am aware of that system. 

Mr. Carpenter. Did I misunderstand your question ? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think so. I think that is all right. The only 
question that I was trying to determine was whether of your own 
knowledge you knew that the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives had been told about public opinion polls 
and the fact that they were being paid for with confidential funds, 
because I think that is going to put us in the position now of having 
to have a session with the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Carpenter. I see. 

Mr. Harpy. Is it your testimony that that has been done annually 
since you have been in your present position ? 

Mr. Carpenter. To the best of my knowledge, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if you were there you ought to know, and I am 
not asking you to testify about anything that you don’t have knowl- 
edge of. 
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Mr. Carrenter, To the best of my knowledge, sir, that is what took 
place. I did not make a presentation myself individually. 

Mr. Harpy. You have never told them ? 

Mr. Carpenter. The process is in exceutive session, as I say. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, I am fully aware of the process. I| 
would like to know specifically, if I can, whether or not such testimony 
was ever given. Now you say you did not make such a presentation, 
is that right? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Who did? 

Mr. Carrenter. The budget officer presented it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, who is the budget officer who whould have done 
this ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Mr. Crouch. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Crouch is ill? 

Mr. Carrenter. I am glad to testify that this information was 
given,sir. I know it was given. 

Mr. Harpy. You heard it given ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I heard it given. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is all right. If I can get that, I am begin- 
ning to get somewhere; but I don’t like for you to qualify it “to the 
best of your knowledge.” 

Mr. Carrenter. Well, all right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, either you know or you don’t know, if you were 
there. It is just that simple, and that is all. 

Now that is your testimony with respect to how many years / 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, this is my third year here, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And it is your testimony that you have heard that testi- 
mony given in executive session for each of the past 3 years? 

Mr. Carrenrer. It is my testimony that the information was pre- 
sented to the committee along with other information as to the expendi- 
tures each of those 3 years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, 1 haven’t any doubt whatever that there 
was a discussion by somebody representing the State Department of 
these unvouchered funds, emergency funds. I am having a little 
trouble trying to make sure that specifically the question of these 
public-opinion polls was discussed. 

Mr. Carvenvrer. The public-opinion polls and the money expended 
therefor was included in the information given to the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Orally. 

Mr. Mraver. Mr. Chairman, might I ask whether any document con- 
taining these expenditures of the emergency funds was presented to the 
Appropriations Committee members in the executive session ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Mraper. Are you telling the committee that the State Depart- 
ment officer, budget officer, presented to the members of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee a document itemizing the expenditures from the 
emergency funds? 

Mr. Carrenter. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. A written document ? 

Mr. Carrenter. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. And that in addition to the written document there 
was some testimony ¢ 

Mr. Carrenrer. Yes, sir; and answers, informally, 
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Mr. Meaper. And did the written document have separated an item 
for public-opinion surveys ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I believe so. 

Mr. Mraper. Was that document left with the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, or just shown to them ? 

Mr. Carrenter. It was given to them, and I believe that customarily 
they returned it to the Department. 

Mr. Mraper. Does it just show an item? I mean is there any detail 
or explanation about it, or does it just say, “Public-opinion surveys, 
$35,000,” or whatever it might be? 

Do you remember the form in which it was presented ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I believe the total was given. 

I should like to refresh my memory. 

Mr. Mrapver. What I mean to say is there were undoubtedly a num- 
ber of items. 

Mr. Carpenter. That is right. 

Mr. Mraver. Maybe 2, 3 dozen items in the emergency fund, and 
you have a written list; there was 1 item on there for public-opinion 
surveys, so much money ? 

Mr. Carpenter. I should like to check that, but that is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, that is just exactly the problem that I was 
having with your testimony a while ago. And the best I can add 
up from what you said is that you do not know whether or not specific 
public-opinion polls were reported to the committee as having cost 
so much out of these confidential funds. 

Mr. Carpenter. Sir, as you stated in the beginning, this is rather 
short notice for me to be coming prepared. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. If you don’t know, just say you don’t 
know, and I will be a lot happier. 

Mr. Carpventer. I would like to check it and answer your question 
specifically. 

Mr. Harpy. I have one other question on this particular point. If 
you submitted a document to the Appropriations Committee, this 
committee would like to have an identical document. Can you submit 
such ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. As I said in my testimony, these items come under 
the Secretary’s—I believe it is covered in the law. I think the Comp- 
troller General testified this morning 

Mr. Harpy. I am familiar with his testimony. 

Mr. Carpenter. As to the procedure in which these funds are 
accounted for. And I believe we are 

Mr. Harpy. Are you saying to this committee that you are not 
going to submit to this committee the same information you gave to the 
Appropriat ions Committee ? 

Mr. Carpenter. At this time, sir—and I should like to read this 
testimony of the Comptroller General. That— 
whenever any sum of money has been or shall be issued from the Treasury for 
the purpose of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations in pursuance of any law, 
the President is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually with 
the General Accounting Office, by causing the same to be accounted for, specifi- 
cally; if. the: expenditure may, in his judgment, be made public, and by making 
or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount of such 
expenditure, as he may think it advisable not to specify; and every such certifi- 


eate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have 
been expended. 
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Mr. Harpy. Would you tell me what that has to do with the request 
from this committee ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, sir, the Secretary determined on these items, 
on this account, he has deemed it advisable not to specify. 

Mr. Harpy. Has that got anything to do with the request from this 
committee ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, sir-—— 

Mr. Harpy. Get me a subpena and we will send one down to the 
Secretary of State and see what happens. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, perhaps Mr. Carpenter is under the 
impression you are asking him to present this on a public and open 
record. 

Mr. Harpy. I have not asked him to de anything of the kind. 

Mr. Mraper. He may not understand that this committee is entitled 
to receive information of a confidential character on the same basis 
as the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not going to suggest that any committee of this 
Congress is entitled to any information beyond what this one is 
entitled to, and I am not going to suggest that the Secretary of State 
has any right to withhold this information from this committee. And, 
if we are going to have to test it, we will test it right now, and I will 
send a subpena down there and see if we can find the Secretary of 
State to serve it. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Carpenter a 
question. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Carpenter, at the time Mr. Crouch or you testified 
before the Appropriations Committee, did you have documentation 
to set up the criteria for this money to be used to take a public opinion 

oll? 

Mr. Carpenter. Did I have the criteria ? 

Mr. Kwox. That is right. Did you submit documentation to the 
Committe on Appropriations on the criteria for the purpose of taking 
a public-opinion poll ? 

Mr. Carrenter. The decision as to whether or not the poll, and the 
validity of the poll, or the validity of the expenditure to be made 
under the conditions it was made, was made by the P area Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. Knox. Let. me ask you this. Did the committee just voluntarily 
take your request, without requesting that you show justification for 
this money for this particular purpose? 

Mr. CarPenter. Does the committee do that, sir ? 

Mr. Knox. Did the committee? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is a tough one, Mr. Congressman. The ses- 
sion of that committee, as I said, was an executive session, and would 
it be appropriate for you to contact the Apppropriations Committee, 
as the chairman suggested he was going to do # 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that hasn’t anything to do with this questioning, 
Mr. Carpenter. This committee has just as much right to the in- 
formation as any other committee of the Congress. We are author- 
ized by statute. We are entitled to the information, and either we 
get it or we do not get it. 
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Mr. Knox. Well, I should like to follow this question up just one 
more step, Mr. Carpenter. In the presentation of the approval by 
the Bureau of the Budget, did you have the documentation of justifi- 
cation that you submitted to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, on that subject, might I have a 
chance to check into that? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; I will give you plenty of time to check it. 
1 want you to check it. 

Mr. Carpenter. Before you take that step, I would like to look into 
it. 

Mr. Harpy. How long are you going to look into it? You have the 
testimony before you. You are active in your job. You should know 
the area of jurisdiction of these committees. This is not the first 
time you have been before our committee. We have had very pleasant 
relationships before. But either we are going to get this information 
or we are not, and, if we are not going to get it, I am going to try a 
subpena, and it is going to be served on the Secretary of State—it is 
not going to be served on you—if we do not get it voluntarily, if it 
isavailable. Now, how much time do you need ? 

Mr. Carrenter. What does the committee think would be a reason- 
able time? I would like to go back and make this report of your 
request. 

Mr. Harpy. We can handle that report by telephone. Anybody 
who is competent to serve as Assistant Secretary of State ought to be 
able to answer that without having to go back and check with some- 
body. If you need to consult with your attorney, you can do that 
by telephone, and I will recess the hearing. 

Mr. Carpenter. Would tomorrow be too late? 

Mr. Harpy. I will not be here tomorrow. You must have known 
these questions were coming up, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carren'rer. Well, give me an opportunity to phone, then. 

Mr. Harpy. I will be happy to do that. Well, suppose, instead of 
recessing, we just excuse you briefly, while we take another witness. 

Mr. Carrenter. All right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Hart, will you come up, please, sir? Do you have 
someone with you, Mr. Hart? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir; Mr. Sheatsley. 

Mr. Harpy. Let him come right on up with you. I know you people 
are busy, and I appreciate your coming down, I don’t want to hold 
you up if we can help it. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE HART, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL OPINION RE- 
SEARCH CENTER ; ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL SHEATSLEY, EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 


Mr. Harpy. Go ahead, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Hart, will you identify yourself for the record, 
please, your name and address ? 

Mr. Harr. I am secretary and director of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, University of Chicago, also located at 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, the secondary office. 

Mr. Reppan. And would you give your name. 

Mr. Harr. Clyde W. Hart. 

Mr. Reppan. And Mr. Sheatsley, will you identify yourself ? 
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Mr. Suearstey. Paul B. Sheatsley, eastern representative of NORC, 
in charge of the New York office, at 100 Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Hart, how long have you been connected with the 
National Opinion Research Center? 

Mr. Harr. Since the 1st of January 1947. 

Mr. Reppan. And where was the organization located at that 
time / 

Mr. Harr. University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Reppan. You were associated with the University of Denver? 

Mr. Harr. I was not. 

Mr. Reppan. I mean the center was. 

Mr. Harr. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. And that is a 

Mr. Harr. The decision to move had already been taken before I 
accepted the directorship of it. 

Mr. Reppan. It is a Denver corporation ? 

Mr. Harr. It is a Colorado corporation. 

Mr. Repoan. And could you give the committee, just briefly, some 
of your background in connection with opinion research. 

Mr. Harr. You mean my personal background ? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes; your personal background. 

Mr. Harr. Well, I am basically a college professor—taught 20 
years at the State University of Iowa. I suppose I must have offered 
one of the first courses in the field of public opinion, back beginning 
in 1924. I was with the Government for 4 years during the war, 
first as organizer and director of the Research Division of the Bureau 
of Special Services, Domestic Branch of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. From there I went to OPA in April of 1944, where I had 
charge of public opinion research and reporting. I left there the 
end of December 1946 and took over this office January 1, 1947. 

Mr. Reppan. At the time you took it over, the organization was as- 
sociated with the University of Denver, but the decision to move to 
Chicago had already been made. 

Mr. Harr. The decision to move had been made, but the selection 
of Chicago as the site to which it would be moved was the first assign- 
ment I worked on jointly with the committee from the trustees of 
the center. 

Mr. Reppan. This is a nonprofit corporation ? 

Mr. Harr. Nonprofit. 

Mr. Reppan. And do you receive any funds from the university? 
The organization is now connected with the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Harr. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you receive any funds from the university ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, I could almost answer that “No,” but not quite. 
The university agreed to provide us housing and certain other appur- 
tenances. We get a total of $10,000 per year from the university in 
lieu of the housing and other appurtenances that they agreed to fur- 
nish us and found they could not furnish us. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you receive any grants from any other organiza- 
tions or foundations? 

Mr. Harr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Specifically, did you receive a terminal grant from 
the Marshall Field Foundation ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 
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Mr. Reppan. And what is the amount? 

Mr. Harr. The Field Foundation put up the money to get the or- 
ganization started. They gave us, in about 1948, a terminal grant of 

$50,000, which was to be used as a revolving fund to take care of the 
cost of work done before we collect from the clients, usually Govern- 
ment clients, because Government doesn’t pay in advance—they pay 
after the work is done. 

Mr. Harpy. And that takes a right good while sometime. 

Mr. Harr. It takes a hassle once in a while because we are small. 
If we were bigger, we would get along much better. But to audit 
a $20,000 or $25,000 account looks pretty puny from the standpoint of 
GAO where they have $25 million or $30 million accounts to audit. 
But I am not complaining. I think they do wonderfully well, given 
all those circumstances. 

Mr. Reppan. With respect to size, could you tell the committee 
what the approximate gross annual income is of NORC. 

Mr. Harr. It ranges considerably from a minimum of $250,000 
over the last 5 or 6 years to a maximum in 1 year of $426,000. 

Mr. Meaper. Might I inquire at that point—how much of that is 
derived from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Hart. That also varies from year to year, but I made a summary 
at the end of our 15th year of all sources of income. At that time just 
about a third of the income for studies we did had come from the Gov- 
ernment; about a third came from private foundations, like Rocke- 
feller and Ford and Field and others; and the remaining third came 
from organizations, largely of an eleemosynary sort, and alw ays very 
poor clients so far as financial means were concerned, but they added 
up to about a third of our total income over that period of time. We 
have done, and do occasionally do, studies for private business firms, 
but we don’t do any straight market research, or research the results 
of which, if they have general interest to anybody from a professor 
of marketing to a professor of depth psychology, cannot be made 
available for such use. And that rules us out pretty well of the busi- 
ness field. We rule ourselves out largely on the theory that being 
nonprofit and therefore tax exempt we would be competing unfairly 
with organizations that are not so favored. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you do a poll for the Ford Motor Co., recently ? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, for the special products division, which is the divi- 
sion that is bringing out the Edsel. That was a special project in 
which three university agencies did some research: the bureau of 
applied social research at Columbia, survey research center at the 
University of Michigan, and NORC. And the problem was divided 
in terms of facets, and fed back, all of it fed back into the bureau at 
Columbia that is doing the final report on thisstudy. 

Mr. Reppan. How many staff employees do you have? 

Mr. Harr. Our regular full-time staff runs around 30. We have 
275 field: interviewers, who are all personally recruited, personally 
trained, considered to be members of the staff, but they work on a 
fee-for- services basis, when they are actually employed. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Hart, could you explain to the committee, in the 
language of a layman, just how NORC conducts its polls, how your 
sampling process goes on. 

Mr. Hart. Well, with the exception,of this one survey, or series of 
surveys, for the State Department, we use generally strictly. what are 
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dure is so conducted that every eligible person in the country has*just 
as good.a chance.as every other eligible person in the country of being 
included in the sample. 

What. I mean by eligible person—L may talk about these things by 
slipping into the gobbledygook of the craft, so if I use some terms 
which you! want explained, please stop»me, because they are second 
nature. We call that the universe. . For example; in the State De- 
partment ‘surveys we are interested in-adults only. So: within that 
general limitation, we would draw the sample in such way that every 
adult citizen of the country, eliminating certain ones like those that are 
incarcerated in prisons or in military service abroad, and so’on, de- 
pending;,on, the general: circunistane eS+-80 that: every one ‘of: these 
adults in what we call the universe, that is:the entire group that we 

want to talk about; to whom ‘our ‘géneralizations presumably apply, 
has as.good ac hance as every other one of being included: 

Now. if, you want a ‘more specific’ description; I-might' be able to 
give it very briefly, as to how we go about that. 

Mr. Reppan. Albright, if you will. 

Mr. Harr. Where the sample :is a sample of the population of the 
United States—may I take a concrete illustration, drawn from a ‘sur- 
vey which we are now doing, which is foundation financed, of the 
health problems of older people. 

Mr. Reppan. Would it be all right just to stick to the State Depart- 
ment contract? Tell us how you took the sample on those contracts. 

Mr. Harr. Well, it is an exception. I said. in the beginning with 
the exception of the State Department surveys we use straight proba- 
bility sampling -methods. Now in the State Department we’ use 
straight. probability sampling down to the ‘final stage, and the final 
stage, the final sample segment is a very small area, like a city block, 
or a combination of two city blocks, or an equivalent small area outside 
of block cities. Within those small sampling areas, the interviewers 
follow prescribed routines. But they are permitted to make substi- 
tutions. In case nobody is home at the first house, they proceed again 
by prescribed methods to a‘second house. Now at that point that 
ceases to be strictly a probability sample, because we are permitting 
a bias to enter into the sample. “However, we feel we know what the 
bias is and can calculate in most instances its probable effeets. 

The biggest bias that it admits is the’so-called not-at-home bias. If 
it should happen that the people-who are out of their homes more 
differ from the people who are in their homes more in their opinions 
about any of the subject matters concerning which we inquire in the 
survey, then this not-at-home bias might be serious: However, over 
the years there seems to be little or no ) evidence-well, there seems to 
be good ev idence that there is little effect of that kind with respect to 
the't types of opinion or attitude that the Sate Department asked us to 
inquire into. 

Mr. Reppan. How large is the sample that you used in State De- 
partment polls? 

Mr. Harr. About 1,250 individuals. 

Mr. Reppan. Is that average? 

Mr. Harr. It may run a few less or a few more—never under 1,200, 
probably seldom over 1,300. We aim at 1,250. 
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Mr. Reppan. How does that compare with the size of the average 
sample that you use on other polls? 

Mr. Harr. An average would not mean anything, and I would not 
know how to strike an average. 

cae Reppan. Well, do you use a larger or smaller sample on other 
polls ? 

Mr. Harr. We have done studies using smaller samples. We are 
doing one now on factors affecting preventive practice by dentists 
where we are using a sample of 750 dentists, distributed throughout 
the country. Generally our samples run larger, and larger samples 
would be advisable for the kinds of inquiry which the State Depart- 
ment wishes to make. 

Mr. Meaprer. Where you use the 750, or the smaller sampling. you 
are limiting it to one class. 

Mr. Harr. That is right—to dentists, practicing dentists. 

Mr. Meaper. But have you made any samplings where you are tak- 
ing the universe, or whatever you call it, all aaules where you had 
any smaller than 1,200 individuals contacted ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, we have, at times in the past—not recently. 

Mr. Meaper. And not confined toa specific class. 

Mr. Harr. No. 

Mr. Meaper. But all kinds of people. 

Mr. Harr. One technical point, which you may not be willing to 
accept, and if you are not I don’t blame you much, because I find it 
more or less unbelievable myself—but it works out that the allowance 
you have to make in determining the dependability of any percentage 
that comes out of a sample is so aii a function of just the absolute 
size of the sample itself, that the ratio of the size of the sample to 
the size of the universe from which it is drawn is not, within any 
predictable limits of variation in the sample size, particularly weighty. 
So that a sample of 750 adults chosen to represent the entire adult 
population would have what we call a sampling variance, or a sampling 
error, of not a great deal larger than the sampling variance or sam- 
pling error we will have to allow for in the 750 dentists, notwithstand- 
ing the great difference in the size of the universe from which they 
are drawn. The most weighty factor is the absolute size of the sample. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Hart, could you explain to the committee what a 
sampling unit is? 

Mr. Harr. Well, we use generally what is called area probability 
sampling—not invariably, because this particular method of drawing 
a sample cannot be used in studying certain types or groups of people, 
it can be used only when you can use the geographic location of the 
people as a base for sampling, as you can in any straight population 
study. The Bureau of the Census uses identically the kind of sam- 
pling methods we use, generally. And it is called area probability 
sampling, and it is largely a development of the Statistical Standards 
Division of the Bureau of the Budget and cooperating Federal agen- 
cies, including particularly the Bureau of the Census. 

The procedure there, very simply described, is to divide the country 
first into small, but still relatively large, units. Now, counties are 
the units commonly used, and collections of counties, where they are 
organically so closely interrelated that they ought to be treated as a 
unit, as in the case with the metropolitan areas surrounding the large 
cities of the country—-for example, the central city and the immediately 
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surrounding group of counties comprising New York City’s or Chi- 
cago’s metropolitan area, 

Now, we stratify these counties or metropolitan areas in terms of 
the size or the density of the population, geographical location, ete. 
Then within each stratum, by random methods, we draw a set of 
sample counties or metropolitan areas. These we call primary sam- 
pling units, meaning that they are the first and largest units to be 
selected. Then within these primary sampling units, by following sub- 
stantially the same procedure of dividing them into still smaller areas, 
we draw a set of secondary sampling units, which get down to localities. 

Mr. Reppan. How many primary sampling units do you use on 
the State Department ? 

Mr. Hart. Sixty-eight. 

Mr. Reppan. How does that compare with polls generally conducted 
by NORC? 

Mr. Harr. We use now 68 in all cases, unless there is some very 
positive reason for going beyond that. 

Mr. Reppan. Have you ever suggested an increase in the number 
of primary sampling units under State Department contracts? 


Mr. Harr. We have never suggested it because it is impossible with- 
in their budget. 

Mr. Knox. How do you select the counties, Mr. Hart, in the respec- 
tive States that you are going to use for the sample? 

Mr. Harr. Well, we ignore States, but we take geographical regions. 
We arrange them geographically—though we have notations on the 
States. But we stratify them geographically and we stratify them in 


terms of the size. And then by purely random methods—and there 
are various methods that could be pursued here—assigning each one 
of them a number, shuffling the numbers, drawing them out—but the 
requirement is, if probability theory and techniques are to be avail- 
able to determine the reliability of the results with which you come 
out, that they must be randomly drawn, and the definition of “random” 
is what I gave a while ago. It is random if it can be demonstrated 
that every individual included in the universe, that is, the basic popu- 
lation concerning which you wish to generalize, say all adults with 
the exceptions that are specifically noted, have the same opportunity 
to be included, or chance of being included. 

Mr. Knox. The reason I asked the question—I noted that the coun- 
ties that were selected in Michigan were Kalamazoo, in southwestern 
Michigan, and Mackinac County, in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, at the eastern tip. 

Mr. Hart. Certainly not representative of the State of Michigan. 
There is no question about that. But nationally the results check out. 
If you take—well, we did a study of the per family expenditures for 
health care, using exactly the same sampling method except we drew 
a sample of a little over 2,800 families. If you take the sample and 
compare it with the general population, with respect to any character- 
istic concerning which there is independent data for the entire popula- 
tion—like the age distribution, the sex distribution, family size, in- 
come, occupation, residence in different town size categories, and so 
on—the sample group is almost identical with the entire population. 
The differences will be only 1, 2, or 3 percentage points in most in- 
stances. So the sample is set up with the purpose of deriving overall 
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national estimates, and we ‘cannot’ derive estimates for any local 
subunit, except perhaps for four broad geographical subareas. 

Mr! Hakpy: Do you make any breakdown by race or religion for 
particular reasons? 

Mr. Harr. Can we? 

‘Mr. Harpy. Do you ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. Idon’t know that we ever do on the State Depart- 
ment surveys. by race or religion, but those are data which we usually 
eollect.:° I think we’ almost invariably collect race, because that. is 
something that the interviewer can get without asking a question, in 
most ¢ases. But whether or not we collect data of that sort depends 
on whether it is of interest within the purposes of the study. 

Mr. Harpy I was just wondering, looking at this tabulation, who 
really niade the presentation of the attitude of the people of the State 
of Virginia. I notice you have 2 districts in 1 county that are repre- 
sented there; and it is pretty restrictive. 

Mr. Harr. That istrue. As I say, you won’t believe this, and I don’t 
blame-you if you don’t 

Mr. Harpy: I-would defy anybody to produce from the sample you 
took in‘ Virginia a ¢ross seetion of the sentiment in Virginia on any 
subject. 

Mr: Harr, ‘They are entirely Negro. 

Mr. Harpy. What*did you say? 

Mr. Harr. They’are entirely Negro. 

Mrv-Harpy. Well, I hadn’t made that observation, but you did. 

Mr: Harr. That -was'one of the stratifications, and that is one place 
where we'picked up the opinions of Negro voters, of Negro citizens. 

Mr. Harpy. You have a total of ti people interviewed in the State 
of Virginia.’ 

Mr: Harr. ‘Something like that; yes. 

Mr. ‘Harpy. It seems clear that your sample did not represent. all 
the peoplé in Virginia. 

Mr. Harr. Well, we could design a sample where you, would. be 
adequately represented. All you have'to do is put up the money. No; 
these are: imtended to -be useful on a national scale. And I think if 
you should want te get independent testimony, you have the best 
people right inside the Government. Dr. Morris Hanson, Dr, Bill 
Hurwitz, other people. 

Mr. Harpy. It is sort of interesting to me, though, in that kind of 
sampling—-I notice that some of your Midwestern States had a much 
heavier representation in your sample than some of the more densely 
populated areas. 

Mr. Hart.:Some States we don’t touch at all. We get 34 or 36 
States. But that is because the counties of the country are all lumped 
together and stratified in terms of other variables than geographic 
location alone. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I hope you don’t separate it down by State re- 
action, if you are going to use this sampling. 

Mr.:Harr. We do not. And I am sure the State Departmerit does 
not. Iam sure they. know what the limitations are in that respect, 

Mr: ' Reppan. ‘Mr. Hart, I show you a thermofax copy of a memo- 
randum. Can: you identify that? Is 'that sométhing. prepared. by 
your office ¢ 
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Mr. Harr. I think so. I think Congressman Lipscomb has maybe 
a more extended copy, unless this—no, I guess it is a redo of the one 
we sent to Congressman Lipscomb. 

Mr. Reppan. And what does that purport to show? 

Mr. Harr. The methods that we follow in drawing our samples. 
Now, the first part of it is a general statement, which does not go far 
enough to describe the specific variations in the sampling that we doon 
the State Department studies, and that is covered in an addendum at 
the end of the statement. So you would have to read the entire thing 
before you would have an adequate statement of the procedures used 
in the State Department studies. 

Mr. Reppan. This is entitled “National Opinion Research Center 
Sample, Description of Stratification of Primary Sampling Units, 
Selection of Sample Areas and Allocation of Cases.” It is dated 
March 1955. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. Now, that was not prepared specifically for 
the State Department. And when I had a request from Congressman 
Lipscomb, or from the State Department, to send to Congressman 
Lipscomb some data, or a statement of how we drew our sample, I 
simply took the general statement and wrote this addendum, so that it 
would be complete and accurate so far as the State Department varjg- 
tion is concerned. # 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection, we will make that a part of the 
record. 

(The document is as follows :) 


NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER SAMPLE 


DESCRIPTION OF STRATIFICATION OF PRIMARY SAMPLING UNITS, SELECTION OF SAMPLE 
AREAS, AND ALLOCATION OF CASES 


The first step in drawing the basic sample for National Opinion Research 
Center studies was the selection by random methods, after stratification, of 91 
primary sampling units. These primary sampling units comprise 45 of the 168 
standard metropolitan areas, as defined in the 1950 United States census, and 
46 of the 2,819 individual counties outside of metropolitan areas. Each metro- 
politan area and each nonmetropolitan county constitute a single primary sam- 
pling unit (p.s.u.). 

These 91 primary sampling units were selected, after stratification, funda- 
mentally in terms of size of major city and geographic region. The city size 
groups were: 

Metropolitan.—All metropolitan areas. Each of these contains at least 1 city of 
50,000 or more population. 

Urban.—These are nonmetropolitan counties having a city of 10,000 population 
or more. 

Rura!.—These are nonmetropolitan counties having no city of 10,000 population 
or more. 

The geographic regions were the four broad census regions: 

Northeast (New England and Middle Atlantic). 

North Central (East North Central and West North Central). 
South (South Atlantic, East South Central and West South Central). 
West (Mountain and Pacific). 

The allocation of these 91 primary sampling units is shown by the following 
table (in this table large metropolitan areas are those with a population of 1 
million or more; small metropolitan areas are those with less than 1 million pop- 
ulation; urban areas are nonmetropolitan counties having within them a city of 
10,000 or more population; rural areas are nonmetropolitan counties having no 
city as large as 10,000). 
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These 91 primary sampling units were allocated in this manner: All metro- 
politan areas with a population of more than 1 million were selected ; there were 
14 of these. The remaining 77 areas were allocated roughly in proportion to 
population, with small deviation from proportionality in favor of basic strata 
with greater apparent heterogeneity. Altogether the 91 p. s. u.’s contain 143 
counties. 

In addition to the regional and city-size stratification shown above, the p. s. u.’s 
were also statified (prior to sample selection) in terms of such criterion variables 
us size (either population of p. s. u. or of its major city), median family income, 
economic character (metropolitan areas being classified in this connection as 
industrial, market, mixed, or institutional; or by percent of the population em- 
ployed in industry, in mining, and manufacturing), racial composition (where 
significantly mixed), and percent of population living on farms. 

In addition to these variables, a more detailed geographic or subregional strati- 
fication was obtained in effect by various procedures. In some basic strata, 
a procedure of controlled selection similar to that described by Goodman and 
Kish, under which preferred combinations of sample areas are established, was 
used to achieve a better distribution over subregions. In other basic strata, this 
was accomplished in an approximative and simpler fashion by ordering the 
p. s. u.’s within the successive secondary strata of a basic stratum in such a 
way as to minimize the likelihood of obtaining large deviations from the expected 
distribution of sample areas by subregions. 

Since the second of these procedures for obtaining a better subregional distri- 
bution involved systematic selection (with probability proportionate to popula- 
tion) of the allocated number of areas over a basic stratum—the secondary 
strata being used only to order the p. s. u.’s—the number of cases allocated to 
the entire basic stratum has to be distributed equally over the sample areas, 
regardless of the population of the secondary strata. In other cases, the sam- 
pling was carried out independently for the individual secondary strata within a 
basic stratum and hence the cases allocated to the basic stratum were distributed 
over the secondary strata in proportion to population. 

The second step in the drawing of the basic sample was selection of places or 
localities within these p. s. u.’s, within which households or individuals to be 
interviewed were to be selected. These places or localities (cities or minor 
civil divisions) were stratified before selection in each p. s. u. in terms of size 
and degree of urbanization of the population. 

Then, still proceeding by random methods, census enumeration districts or 
tracts within each of these places or localities were selected. Each of these 
census districts or tracts was then divided into smaller identifiable areas (such 
as city blocks), a count or estimate of the number of dwelling units in each of 
these smaller areas was made, and then from each tract or district, 1 or 2 of these 
sinaller areas was drawn with probability proportionate to its number of dwelling 
units. 

Where these ultimate sample segments contain more than 3 households, we 
would usually subsample and interview about 3 households (or selected indi- 
viduals within the 3 households). Depending upon the purpose of the survey, the 
sample actually used might include all the segments in all p. s. u.’s, some 
(randomly selected) proportion of the segments in each of the p. s. u.’s or a 
random selection (taking into account the stratification and measures of size) 
of some of the p. s. u.’s. The latter type of subsampling (subsampling of 
p. Ss. u.’s) is, in general, avoided, since it is undesirable from both the administra- 
tive and the sampling standpoints. 

In all the foregoing steps, selections were made with probability proportionate 
to the size (estimate population or number of dwelling units) of the units being 
selected at that stage, whether primary sampling units or small areas within 
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localities. The ultimate sample is, for almost all studies, ‘“self-weighting,”’ i. e., 
households finally selected have same probability of inclusion in the sample 
regardless of location or other characteristics. However, the method of selection, 
while not changing the probability for the units (households or individuals) 
finally selected, does guard against the selection of highly unrepresentative 
samples (e. g., all cases from South concentrated in one State, or all cases from 
a large city concentrated in a single block of that city). 


ADDENDUM 


Since this sample was originally drawn, the number of primary sampling units 
has been reduced from 91 to 68, since the use of the larger number of p. s. u.’s 
did not decrease sampling variance enough to make it worth the added cost, 
given the type of study for which we have used it. 

The statement describes the sampling procedures followed, down to the selec- 
tion of the ultimate sample segments—city blocks or equivalent areas outside 
of block cities. For studies in which the generalizations to be derived pertain 
primarily to families or to all individuals in families, dwelling units are selected 
by random methods within the segments, and interviewers are required to collect 
data from responsible informants in just these selected dwelling units. 

When generalizations to be derived from a study pertain to the attitudes and 
opinions of a sample of indivduals in the adult population, however, all adults 
living in each sample dwelling unit are listed, and by random methods, the 
individual to be interviewed is selected. A variant method of selecting individu- 
als for interview is used in the series of studies done for the United States 
Department of Stete, for reasons both of cost and time. 

The area probability procedures described above are used through the selee- 
tion of the final small sample segments, but within segments interviewers follow 
a regular prescribed procedure in selecting the dwelling units to be approached: 
the interviewer is instructed to go to a clearly specified starting point on a 
given block and to follow a carefully prescribed canvassing procedure in order 
to fill a sex-by-age quota. In straight area-probability sampling, interviewers 
are required to make repented call-backs at the dwelling units first approached, 
until they obtain an interview with the designated individual or find that such 
?n interview is unobtainable according to criteria that are included in their in- 
structions. In the State Department surveys, however, budgetary considerations 
und the extremely short time within which each survey must be completed make 
such a procedure infeasible. Hence, interviewers are permitted to make substi- 
tutions for persons not at home, again by methods prescribed in their instruc- 
tions. The substituted person must comply with age, sex, and race quotas, 
which sre adjusted to each interviewer’s assignment. This procedure substan- 
tinlly reduces the educational and socio-economic bicses of national quota 
sampling, although it does not eliminate possible biases due to the undersampling 
of people who spend more time outside their homes. 


Mr. Harr. There was a longer and fuller statement of our sampling 
that was submitted in connection with the hearings by the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate committee back in 1953-54, which were referred to 
this morning, and it is printed in the appendix of that report, in case 
the committee wishes to look at that. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Hart, are you satisfied with the methodology 
which is used in the State Department polls? 

Mr. Harr. No. Of course I must say that no researcher is ever com- 
pletely satisfied with what he is able to do within any budget, regard- 
less of its size. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you think the sample should be larger? 

Mr. Harr. I think any researcher would prefer a larger sample. 
However, I am not in a position to be the judge of this from the stand- 
point of the Department. If the Department knows the specific limi- 
tations to which the results are subject, because of the size of the 
sample, that is all I, as a researcher servant of the Department, can 
assume responsibility for, and I am sure they do know those limits- 
tions. 
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But certainly, from the standpoint of the kind of analysis that Con- 
gressman Hardy was talking about this morning, where you want 
to get back of some initial answer to find out how much knowledge 
the } person has to support it, how strongly convinced he is that his po- 
sition is right, and so on, there you certainly would need a larger 
sample. Not much of that is done. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to ask you this. How can you evaluate the 
specific illustration that I gave this morning that was taken from one 
of the reports? What does that mean? Here was a situation where 
ee percent of the people expressed an opinion that Mr. Dulles either 

ras or was not doing a good job. 

Mr. Harr. I can give you an answer to that, but I am sure you will 
not find it satisfactory. What it means is that had you done 10 other 
surveys at that particular time, and asked that same identical question, 
you would have got the results that we got within the allowance you 
have to make for sampling variation. But that in a sense begs the 
substance of your question. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; it still does not tell me how much value those 
answers are. 

Mr. Harr. I think about all I would say about it is that it does 
show how a good cross-section of the public reacts to the particular 
combination of symbols presented in this particular question. Now, 
one of the symbols I think was foreign aid. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, this thing we were talking about this morning 
is “Have you ever heard of John Foster Dulles.” 

Mr. Harr. Well, John Foster Dulles is a symbol, and he is a per- 
sonal symbol. 

Mr. Harpy. What does he symbolize to the people if you ask this 
question ? 

Mr. Hart. You don’t know as a result of this question. You know 
he is a favorable or a nonfavorable—a symbol to which people have 
some degree or kind of favorable or unfavorable response. Now, some 
of them might think he is a Cardinal serving under the Pope; some 
people might think he is Secretary of Labor; or some people might 
think even he is a Congressman, or something else. 

Mr. Harpy. We’re getting in bad shape. 

Mr. Harr. Nevertheless, despite such ignorance, the question gives 
a rough check on reactions to this partic cular symbol. And I think 
there are some ways in which—I am not talking now of what is de- 
fensible from the standpoint of Mr. Dulles or the State Depart- 
ment——— 


Mr. Harpy. I am not thinking about that at all. I am merely 
thinking about trying to size up—— 

Mr. Harr. What could it mean to anybody. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; what does it mean? And how could anybody 
make any use of it? 

Mr. Harr. Well, there is a position which I believe—I am not pre- 
pared to cite chapter and verse on it—is pretty well documented, 
going back to at least the turn of the century, that so far as mass re- 
actions are concerned, they seem to be much more discerning and 
depend: able judged in terms of subsequent historic developments when 
they relate to people than they are when they relate to any kind of 
abstractions whatever. 
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Mr. Harpy. I'll tell you what. I wish I were in your class. Maybe 
I could learn to interpret these. 

Mr. Harr. You couldn’t go very far, bediite I couldn’t go very far 
with this. AIl I am saying is if you present this time after time— 
now, the most persistent barometer of that sort that was ever done was 
with Franklin Roosevelt, as you know—Gallup, Roper, Crossly—— 

Hr. Harpy. They were all wrong. 

Mr. Harr. They were not necessarily. You could not prove that 
they were wrong, any more than I could prove they were right in any 
given instance. 

Mr. Harpy. That’s right. 

Mr. Harr. Nonetheless, you would find these reactions going up and 
down. Now, at any one time, even when he proposed the Supreme 
Court modification, and there was what might be considered a popular 
outburst, I am sure if you examined people at that time with respect 
to any concrete things for which Roosevelt was responsible, you would 
have demonstrated chie fly large areas of ignorance. Nonetheless, his 
popularity would go down with certain groups and go up with other 
groups, depending on how they divided with respect to the Supreme 
Court issue. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But what I cannot understand 
about the answers we got here this morning is that 63 percent of the 
people that were interrogated either approved or disapproved of his 
actions, and only 52 percent of them knew what he did. 

Mr. Harr. That’s right. And you cannot interpret it to mean that 
they knew what the actions were. You just have to interpret it as a 
favorable-unfavorable reaction to the symbol of John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. Harpy. But some of those people had not even heard of him. 

Mr. Harr. And, of course, some people would appear to be very 
inconsistent if you could get at their knowledge of the specific posi- 
tions that Dulles was taking immediately on certain matters of foreign 
affairs. You might find people who ought, judged in terms of their 
agreement with the position he took, to have judged him very favor- 
ably, who would still judge him unfavorably, and vice versa. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Mr. Hart, could you teil the committee what the 
distribution is on the occasional reports such as this one that you put 
out on the State Department, or on foreign aid? 

Mr. Harr. The distribution is entirely a request distribution. It 
was prepared initially for professors of political science and others 
who might be interested in these results from a somewhat detached 
long-run point of view, because they are interested in political be- 
havior, in international relations, and soon. But as other people have 
heard of it and have requested copies of it, we have added them to ae 
list. People receive it provided they request that they be sent, 
not only the specific issue, but other issues in addition. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are they sold? 

Mr. Harr. No. 

Mr. Liarscoms. No charge? 

Mr. Harr. No charge. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And there is a regular subscription list ? 

Mr. Hart. No; there is no such thing as a subscription. Oh, there 
is a regular list of people who have requested—gener ally they request 
a specific copy, and then they will write back and say, “If you get out 
any more of these, could we be on the list to receive them.” 

95261—57—_—-10 
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Mr. Lipscoms. Does that list include magazines and newspapers, 
besides colleges and universities ? 

Mr. Harr. Oh, there may be some; yes. I am sure there are some. 
I don’t have the list with me. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Were you aware, or was NORC aware, that the 
questions to which they were getting answers were confidential ? 

Mr. Harr. Oh, of course. We have never used a question in this 
report that has not previously been released by the Department of 
State. We have never given anybody access to any of the results of 
these surveys without the express permission of the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Liescoms. Now, as to this question—and I will read the ques- 
tion: 

Do you think we should or should not continue to send economic aid, like 
machinery and supplies, to countries that have agreed to stand with us against 
Communist aggression? 

Who prepared that ? 

Mr. Harr. The question of what areas we will explore, what topics 
we will cover in our questions, is determined by the Department of 
State. The actual formulation of the final question is determined 
by us. Mr. Sheatsley here has had charge of these studies since the 
beginning. And the form of the question is determined by him, pre- 
tested, and revised to the extent that may be necessary. But the de- 
cision as to whether or not a question is to be included in this particu- 
lar area rests with the Department of State. We do not originate 
questions. 

Mr. Meaper. May I just pin that down? Mr. Hart, do you mean 
to say that the State Department has no authority to revise ‘the state- 
ment of the question ? 

Mr. Harr. They are all gone over before they are finally put out 
into the field, by Mr. She atsley, with Mr. Foster. They have all the 
opportunity in the world to express their views and to raise questions 
about the form of the question. 

Mr. Meaver. But the form of the question is really done by agree- 
ment between you and the Department of State. 

Mr. Harr. All I am saying is we retain, in this work, as all work 
that we do, even with the most commercial of the commercial clients— 
we would still insist that it is our prerogative finally to decide what 
the form of the question is. Now, that does not mean we won’t work 
with any client or sponsor, because we want the benefit of their ad- 
vice concerning the operational aspects of the thing. But if it came 
to—well, I don’t think the occasion has ever arisen where there was 
a stalemate between Mr. Sheatsley and Mr. Foster. If there were, 
I don’t know what the resolution of it would be. I imagine the 
agreement would be to drop the question entirely and not ask it under 
those circumstances. 

But we retain, as the research agency responsible for the research 
operations per se, the prerogative “of determining the final form of 
the question. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, if any of these questions were criti- 
cized on the ground that they were slanted with the likelihood that 
you would get a favorable answer 

Mr. Harr. Both we and the State Department would be equally 
liable to blame on that score. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, now you have answered a question that prompts 
one. You have a question here: 

As you know, this treaty is to help defend the southeast Asian countries 
against Communist attack. Do yuu approve or disapprove of our signing this 
treaty? 

Now, is that a leading question ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, it is as near—I guess I would rather have Mr. 
Sheatsley talk to that, because he went through the process with Mr. 
Foster of forming it. But I presume it is as near as we could come 
to trying to give the uninformed respondent some notion of what 
the treaty was designed to do before the question was asked. Now, 
it may be that the question is loaded. Of course, I would say quite 
categorically there is no such thing as an unloaded question. If you 
are sufficiently ingenious, you can find loading in any question that 
anybody could ask. You asked a moment ago about satisfaction with 
the sampling. My own dissatisfaction with this program of studies 
would be that entirely too little is spent on them—it is entirely too 
niggardly an operation if it is worth doing at all—that there ought to 
be more opportunity to explore, to get at the kind of question you 
were raising this morning and are raising now. But you cannot do 
that and meet the requirements, including the number of surveys per 
year that must be done. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to get back to this loaded and leading 
question thing, by taking the question that preceded the one I just 
read a minute ago. 

Mr. Harr. I would like to hire you as an interviewer, incidentally. 
You certainly did a wonderful job of probing this morning. 

Mr. Harpy. Here is the question: 

Have you heard or read anything about the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 
which our Government recently signed along with England, France, Australia, 
and New Zealand, the Philippines, Siam, and Pakistan? 

Now, the answer to that question was 33 percent “yes” and 67 percent 
“no.” So then you come up with the one I read a minute ago: 

Well, as you know, this treaty is to help defend southeast Asia countries against 
Communist attack. Do you approve or disapprove of our signing the treaty? 

Then you have 76 percent approved, when you only had 33 percent 
that had ever heard of it before. So after you told them about it and 
led them up, you got a favorable answer. 

Mr. Harr. This additional percentage would have to be interpreted 
as the proportion that responds favorably to this sentence that is intro- 
duced there, which is a brief, maybe erroneous or loaded, statement of 
what it is. 

Mr. Harpy. At least it is loaded to the extent of 43 percent on that 
answer, isn’t it, because they had not even heard of it before. 

Mr. Harr. No. But the next sentence tells them in general what 
the purpose of it is. Now, maybe you are right. Maybe that is too 
loaded. But certainly-—of course, I find myself wanting to make 
speeches, Mr. Woods, that I have already made to you. 

May I say something about this, because I think this is relevant. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. 

Mr. Harr. I think a lot of questions—well, on any question there 
are always allowances that have to be made in interpreting the answers. 
And I think there is a great responsibility resting, not only on the one 
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who does the surveys, conducts the operations, and gets the results, 
but on the one who uses the results, for whatever purpose they may 
be used. 

Now, there isn’t any single question that can be asked, the results 
of which cannot be misused, I don’t believe. However, there are ways 
in which a wise and experienced person can assess this question, see 
the difficulties that you have pointed out numerous times, and say, in 
some cases, “Well, I don’t believe that this result is w orth anything. 
Maybe we ought to discard it and not make any use of it.” From that 
on up through a series of qualified uses. Now, that responsibility 
rests on the user of the question. And it ‘takes just as much wisdom 
to use the results of any poll question wisely or intelligently as it does 
to devise, more than it does to devise and conduct it. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad you presented that statement, because it does 
focus attention on the potentialities of what might be a very fine, 
objective job. Did you ever see one of your very constructive polls 
used for sinister purposes? In other w ords, a lack of wisdom in its 
application that you have just been talking about ? 

Mr. Harr. The answer is categorically “yes,” although at this mo- 
ment I cannot give you specific instances. 

Mr. Harpy. | was not thinking about the State Department. I was 
just wondering whether you have seen a good job used for improper 
purposes. 

Mr. Harr. Dozens and dozens of times. There are at least a dozen 
figures resulting from this health expenditure study that we did 
that have been widely misquoted and misused. We did the research 
incident to the television blackout on collegiate football games—— 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you this, to be a little more specific and tie 
it into thing we are talking about: What was your reaction when 
you saw the story in the New York Times about this program ? 

Mr. Harr. One of weak knees. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Harr. Well, for one thing I was afraid somebody would blame 
us for the interpretation, which was not ours. We had nothing to 
do with the interpretation. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you this: Was that a correct interpretation, 
a wise interpretation ? 

Mr. Harr. I would not really be in a position to judge of its wisdom, 
because I suspect it was propagandist. I am talking now about the 
story in the New York Times. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Harr. The story back of that, the ICA—I don’t know any of 
the details of that. And I would just as soon not know. That is the 
State Department’s headache, not ours, I hope. But it is a possible 
interpretation. But I think it certainly goes off the deep end, and 
some qualifications should be made, should have been made in it, with 
all due respect to Mr. Kenworthy, who, I suspect, is a very astute 
reporter. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, whether or not it was intended as a propaganda 
piece, it served that purpose, you think. 

Mr. Harr. Yes. And I shivered again when TI heard that Senator 
Case of New Jersey, within minutes after the Senate convened the 
next day, asked for permission to read Kenworthy’s story into the 
Congressional Record, along with some remarks of his own. I said 
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“Oh, oh,” because the technique, of course, of reply onthe pant of 

eople on the opposite side of the question, from. Senator Case. would 
»e to discredit the survey. So that meant,that immediately we-were 
on the griddle and people were going to start sniping and showing 
that this survey was no good in the first place. And I got docu- 
ments by mail from—what was his name here in Washington—that 
demonstrated that. 

Mr. Harpy. You did get a lot of mail on it? 

Mr. Harr. No. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to digress for a minute. 

Mr. Harr. I got mail from Congressman Lipscomb, 

Mr. Lirscoms. I didn’t write to you. 

Mr. Harr. No—but your assistant did. 

Mr. Harpy. What did you understand was the purpose that the 
State Department wanted toe serve when you were employed.to conduet 
this poll ¢ 

Mr. Harr. I would have to answer that, again in general. terms, 
which Iam sure you won’t-find satisfactory. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I’m not too hard to get along with. 

Mr. Harr. I.think you are very fair, but, you are persistent, I 
would say ofthand that I don’t. know—~at least, not:in the specific terms 
that you were pushing Mr. Ryan here to base his answer. on. Our 
understanding was that the Department, needed, to have available a 
research agency like ours that on request;,and. within limits provided 
by the contract sum, could-go out and ‘assess. quickly—and speed has 
always been. of the essence of the operation—people’s attitudes. and 
opinions with respect to issues that had some bearing on. foreign 
affairs; and that these materials were needed. for use inside the Depart- 
ment; and that the surveys were. to be done on. a confidential basis— 
we were never to release any of the results without the prior clearance 
of the Department. And we took that at its face value. And after 
some negotiations as to whether we could give.them the kind: of 
service that they wanted. within the budget that they had available, 
which I say again was extremely niggardly, we decided that. we would 
take a try at it, and so we were doing it for—well, we are now in our 
i4th year.. And I had not myself thought of these surveys as being 
“secret.” The fact that they are being done, and the- agency for 
whom they are done, has been published year after year in the Index 
of Governmental Research that is gotten out by the National Science 
Foundation. It came into the hearings in 1953-54. And.I had no 
specific knowledge of the source of funds from which they came. So 
that those factors did not restrain us. 

We have been at times asked to supply information for the Statis- 
tical Standards Division of the Bureau of the Budget about. the 
technical aspects of the survey. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you have any understanding that the information 
was needed to giude the State Department in the formulation of its 
foreign policy with respect to foreign aid? 

Mr. Harr. I do not think that statement was ever made to us; no— 
that it was needed because it would have some bearing on foreign 
policy—on their shaping up of foreign policy, 

Mr. Harpy. Well, what use did you expect them to make of it?) Or 
did you have any idea? 

Mr. Harr. I had no—— 
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Mr. Harpy. Of course, there are a lot of things people can learn. 
But unless it performs some special particular service, I have little 
trouble understanding here what they are going to do with it. 

Mr. Hart. I'm afraid I did not go back of that very much, because, 
sir 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe we can get a little enlightenment on that from 
Mr. Sheatsley. 

Mr. Harr. May I just say one word more. As one having a lot of 
interest in public opinion, and a considerable in erest in foreign affairs, 
and with the possibility at some time of getting some of these results 
released so that we could make whatever use the data warranted par- 
ticularly when trends are considered, it looked to me like an attractive 
opportunity that we should take advantage of. So I did not explore 
too thoroughly just what use the Department would make inside it. 
And we have not received copies of the reports and documents. 

One other thing. We were aware that the Division of Public 
Studies does not depend upon these surveys as its only source of infor- 
mation. I don’t need to tell you that. They have the press analyses, 
and analyses of all kinds of informed opinion. Our understanding 
was that this was just one segment of a larger program. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the only thing I was thinking about is this. If 
you are going to conduct a public-opinion poll, it seems to me that 
knowledge of the purpose for which it would be used would be a sub- 
stantial help in the formulation of your questions. 

Mr. Harr. Frequently we kind of push to get an enlargement of the 
operation so that we can do more exploring of the kind you wanted in 
connection with the polls. 

Mr. Harpy. If you know what they want. 

Mr. Harr. But I’m afraid I was not thinking of the State Depart- 
ment. I was thinking about the other possibilities—coming to under- 
stand political behavior and public opinion and what affects people. 

Mr. Harpy. The State Department does not need to know that in 
order to run the foreign-aid program, do they ? 

Mr. Harr. I said I was not particularly worried about why they 
needed it. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Sheatsley, do you know what purpose the State 
Department had in mind? 

Mr. Sueatstey. Well, I assumed that in a general sort of way they 
were to help guide policy. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have that understanding based on 

Mr. Sueatstey. That was an assumption. I do not believe, as Mr. 
Hart said, that we were ever specifically told precisely what purposes 
this was to serve, except that of general information to be made avail- 
able to interested and responsible persons in the Department. It 
would seem that the only purpose that it could serve would be to heip 
guide foreign policy, which, after all, is what the State Department’s 
job boils down to. And it makes some sense, I think, that a depart- 
ment of the Government which is responsible for that would want to 
know what domestic public opinion was on these issues. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Hart, in response to a question of the chairman, 
you stated that you were somewhat limited by the size of the budget 
on these contracts; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 
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Mr. Reppan. Each question which is asked adds to the cost of the 
survey; is that correct? You have to tabulate the answers, you have 
to analyze them. 

Mr. Harr. Yes—but not proportionately. If you go out and ask 
five questions, you would spend a sizable proportion of your budget, 
because after you get all the preliminary spadework done, get your 
interviewer to the respondent and so on, it doesn’t run up the cost 
proportionately. 

Mr. Reppan. Then, do I understand you to say you could have 
asked sufficient exploratory questions to determine the knowledge of 
the person being interviewed with respect to the particular sje 
without adding to the cost of the contract ? 

Mr. Harr. Over a year it would have added considerably, yes, to 
the cost of the contract. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever suggest the elimination of any ques- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Sueatstey. Well, yes; quite often. In fact, the job of putting 
together one of these questionnaires inevitably involved the process of 
elimination. There were always many more areas that the Depart- 
ment was interested in and would like to have inquired about than 
there was money and time available to do it. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever, for instance, suggest the elimination of 
the question with respect to the popularity of Mr. Dulles? 

Mr. Sueatstry. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Reppan. And was that question ever eliminated ? 

Mr. SuHeatstey. Yes; it has been skipped from time to time. I 
think on this last poll it was eliminated. 

Mr. Reppan. On any other poll? 

Mr. Sueatstey. I am not at all sure. I will say it was there almost 
every time. It was rarely eliminated. 

Mr. Reppan. Did the Department of State insist on the inclusion 
of that question in the poll? 

Mr. Sueatstey. Yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Reppan. Did they say why they wanted that question ? 

Mr. SuHeatstey. Well, just in terms of the reasons for which any 
question that they suggested was needed. They made the point that 
the Secretary was interested in the trend on this question, and they 
thought it had better be asked. We never challenged the Department 
in deciding what areas were to be selected. We assumed that that was 
their responsibility. And, as Mr. Hart said, our judgments entered 
into the wordings of the questions and the order of them, and the gen- 
eral length of the ballot. Now, sometimes there might be 30 ques- 
tions suggested, and we would recommend or insist, if you will, that 
it had to be cut 20 or 21. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, having understood, as you indicated a moment 
ago, that the general sreuieall purpose was to be of assistance in guid- 
ing foreign policy, do you put much weight in a popularity question 
on Secretary Dulles to guide him in his foreign policy decisions? 

Mr. Sueatstry. Well, I have no idea how much weight he put on 
it in guidance of his foreign policy. 

Mr. Harpy. I know. But as an expert in this field of public opin- 
ion, for the purpose of being an aid to the Department of State, this 

articular question about whether or not the approval of the way 
ulles is handling his job—I was just wondering from the standpoint 
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of objective evaluations, from the standpoint: of the value of a public- 
opinion: poll,. how you think that. would serve to give.the Seeretary 
any reason for modifying his 

Mr,. SHeatstey. I don’t, know. I think. itis not irrelevant com- 
pletely... I think part of his decisions on foreign. policy would have 
to be taken in the light of the-respeet, and approval of the American 
people toward the State Department generally and toward the Seere- 
tary particularly, and it seems to me not unwise on the part of. Mr. 
Dulles, just..as it is not unwise,on the part of any large corporation, 
or. President Roosevelt. or anybody else, just to take a look from time 
to time at how he is regarded by the public. 

Mr. Harr. May I say a word on.that question. I think in general 
terms, not just specifically from: the standpoint of the Department, 
that one would have to take into account the circumstances pertaining 
in the general area of public discussion and, public behavior, just before 
or at the time. 

Now, if the question were, asked just after there had been a hue 
and outcry of some sort: that made the papers around the country, 
that most of the radio and, television newscasters and commentators 
were commenting on 

Mr. Meaper. Like the Girard case, 

Mr, Harv. Yes.. And if Dulles had been very: prominently identi- 
fied with the Girard ease, having this question.come right. at that 
time might be a kind of weak, relatively. vague indicator of an adverse 
or a favorable reaction.to the Secretary. And there might be other 
circumstances, But that comes back again to this. point, 1 made a 
moment ago—that the person, who makes. use of. this: material, and 
tries to determine what this does mean has to. be a.rather. wise person 
and take into account factors of that sort—not take it as. definitive, 
but take it as somewhat indicative. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, that gets back to your question of the wise 
use of the answers. 

Mr. Harr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy...And I shudder. to think what would happen to, the 
foreign policy of the United States and. our. whole national future 
if the Secretary of State changes his program. or his. policy with 
respect to foreign aid based on an uninformed opinion as.expressed, in 
a.poll like:this, when you get.a response from people who don’t.even 
know what his job is. If he changes his position with respect to 
foreign aid based on the answer to this question, then I don’t think, we 
can last very long as a Nation. 

Mr. Harr. I agree with you completely.. I don’t think that that 
would be a wise use of it.. I have not assumed that that was the use 
that was made of it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, of course we are just trying to explore what in 
the world he could be doing with this kind of information, 

Any. further questions ? 

Mr. Mraper. Did I understand, Mr. Hart, that under this permis- 
sion to release historical trend data, you had actually. made some 
releases from material collected under the State Department contract ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes; large numbers of the items, questions that have 
been asked, have been released. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. Did we understand you to say that you never in- 
cluded anything in this occasional report that had not been previously 
released by the State Department ? 

Mr. Harr. I didn’t say “previously.” That had not been released. 
Now, in some cases, when we sent a copy of the proposed occasional 
report to the State Department to see whether or not it was in accord- 
ance with their policy to use all the items of information, we might, 
on such occasion, ask if, say: the most recent trend figure, giving trend 
data, could be released. And it was up to them to decide whether or 
not it could be. 

Now, in all fairness, I must say that we did not hesitate to try 
to persuade them to release some of them at times, the trend data. But 
we never violated their mandate, so far as I know. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Well, could you tell the circumstances surrounding 
the question that I read to you previously, the question asked in No- 
vember in 1956, that gave the 90-percent figure. How was that al- 
lowed to appear in your occasional report? Did the State Depart- 
ment tell you to do that, or did you ask them if you could do it, or 
what was the situation ? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, this report was sent to them, and cleared by them 
before it was issued to anybody. 

Mr. Reppan. I have just two other questions. Mr. Sheatsley, with 
whom at the State Department did you discuss the questions included 
in the polls? 

Mr. Sueatstey. Mr. Foster, chiefly. With 1 or 2 of his colleagues 
from time to time. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever discuss any of the questions with ICA? 

Mr. Suratsiey. No, never. 

Mr. Reppan. Did Mr. Foster ever tell you how these questions are 
prepared, who suggests the questions that he presents to you? 

Mr. Sueatstey. Well, I gather that he circulates around the Depart- 
ment, and solicits from the various branches and offices suggestions 
for questions which might be added to a particular poll. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Hart, what is the size of a maximum poll? 

Mr. Harr. You mean the largest one ever done? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mr. Harr. I suppose the United States census, which is 100 percent. 

Mr. Reppan. No—yours. 

Mr. Harr. Oh, I guess a 10,000 sample is the largest one we ever 
used, as far as I recall. 

Mr. Reppan. How many secondary units, small sample units, would 
be contained in that sample? 

Mr. Harr. In the largest one? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mr. Harr. Well, I wouldn’t be able to answer that offhand, but I 
would hesitate—and this gets into technical matters—but I would 
hesitate to draw a sample of 10,000, using only the 68 primary sam- 
pling units. Now, this gets into the whole phenomenon of clustering 
and complicates the mathematics involved terrifically. We have just 
completed an interviewing job where we started with a sample of about 
7,400 to 7,600 households, screened. them very briefly to find out 
whether there was anybody in the household 60 years of age and 
over—that was the sole purpose of the: initial interview. At that 
point, it was cut down to a sample of around 2,600 to 2,800. 
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The survey research center at the University of Michigan does the 
survey of consumer finances, and the estimates that come out, so far 
as they can be checked against external criteria and data, are very 
accurate, on a sample between 2,500 and 3,000 cases. So I imagine— 
I mention that because a 1,250 sample is not pitifully small. I don’t 
want to give you that impression. It is small—not because of the 
limit of the overall estimates, but because it limits the amount of 
analysis you can do; when you begin to break it down—that is to 
say, when you break out the people in terms of urban and rural 
residence, and then break those down in terms of living out in the 
country or living in small towns, and then you break that down in 
terms of education—well pretty soon you haven’t any cases left for 
your analysis. And you cannot make any generalizations to rely 
upon. 

I may say that the sample we are using on the DU-1 was designed 
by Dr. E li S. Marks, who resigned only : 3 or 4 years ago from the 
Bureau of the Census to join the staff of NORC and is now a member 
of the staff of the National Analysts in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter of June 12 from Mr. 
Hart to the staff I would like to put in the record. 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection, it will be put in the record. 

( The letter is as follows:) 

















NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER, 


Chicago, Ill., June 12, 1957. 
Mr. WALTON Woops, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Woops: I meant to write this note last week, right after my tele- 
phone conversation with Paul Sheatsley the day you were in New York, but 
other things intervened. 

Two or three times in our conversation the question came up as to the 
number of interviewers used on our State Department surveys and the num- 
ber of geographical areas from which they draw their respondents. I have 
now checked this. The number of interviewers who worked on any one of the 
studies ranged from 110 to 120; interviewing was done in 68 “primary sampling 
units” (metropolitan areas or counties, as noted in the description of our 
sampling procedure). Within these primary sampling units, indivduals are 
interviewed in approximately 290 (there is a slight variation from survey to 
survey) small sampling units—city blocks or correspondingly small geographi- 
cal areas outside of block cities—randomly selected according to the method 
set forth in the description of our sampling procedure. 

This information may reach you too late to be of interest, but I wanted to 
send it on to you in any case. 

Sincerely yours, 



















CriyvE W. Hart, Director. 














Mr. Harpy. Mr. Hart and Mr. Sheatsley, I want to thank you on 
behalf of the committee for your help. 
Now, Mr. Carpenter, would you come back briefly, please, sir. 











FURTHER STATEMENT OF ISAAC W. CARPENTER, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE-CONTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, we recalled you specifically so we 
might pick up where we left off. The committee is interested in hav- 
ing a submission similar to that which was submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations with respect to the use of these emergency 
funds. I ask you again, will you supply the committee with such? 
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Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, I presume you are referring to all 
items in that account, not just the public-opinion polls. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, this committee has no inclination to 
violate a proper classification. The committee wanted to be advised 
specifically shout public-opinion polls. Your testimony, as to the 
extent of discussion of public-opinion polls and the use of emergency 
funds to pay for them, was rather vague. We understood that a pre- 
pared written statement was submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I got that understanding from your testimony. Whether 
that statement showed specifically the question of the polls is a mat- 
ter that this committee is concerned with at the moment. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And the reason that I specifically wanted a copy of 
that submission was to make that determination, because I was not 
able to elicit that directly from testimony by you. Now, that is the 
purpose that we desire to serve here now. I don’t know why it should 
be necessary for me to go into such a detailed explanation. But that 
is the purpose we wanted to serve. 

Mr. Carpenter. May I advise you and the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I received a call from the Department of State about 
2 o’clock Saturday afternoon, that there was a letter from this com- 
mittee stating that a hearing was to be held on Monday morning at 
10 o'clock. And it was read to me over the telephone. The U nder 
Secretary was out of town. Mr. Murphy was out of town. 
And the Secretary was out of town. Mr. Henderson was the Acting 
Secretary. He did not get that information of this letter until in 
the evening, Saturday evening. Monday morning, sir, we had the 
letter on my desk promptly on my arrival there— and also I read in 
the morning Post that this committee was scheduled to meet and to 
discuss with the State Department the propriety of the use by the 
State Department of confidential funds to pay the cost of conducting 
public-opinion surveys. 

Also your letter indicated that, as you stated, you were interested 
in the use of confidential funds for this survey. 

Now, the introduction of this element covering all items which are 
included in this particular paper brings into being a new question 
which I respectfully request the committee more time to take it up 
with the Secretary and ask that that be given—that we can brief the 
Secretary and give him the details of this 

Mr. Harpy. In order that the record is not misleading, and in 
order that you may be more fully informed than apparently you are 
now, the notice of this meeting was a specific request for people to 
testify : and it was delivered by messenger on Friday afternoon, early 
Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, the fact that you did not find out about it until 


Saturday afternoon by telephone indicates some laxness within the 
Department. 


Mr, CarrentTER. It could be, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But I know that they were delivered. Now, I don’t 
believe that we specifically requested your presence. That was a 
matter that was worked out between Mr. Hill and myself. And I 
understood that Mr. Hill suggested that you appear in the absence 
of Mr. Crouch, who we had not realized was ill. 
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Now, with respect to the topic that we have under consideration 
here at the moment, I have no desire to divulge all of the informa- 
tion that is contained on this statement that I have asked for. This 
is not the first time the matter of the use of these confidential funds 
has been discussed with the Department of State. I had the same 
situation up with Mr. Hill several years ago. I think it was probably 
about the time that you came down. 

Now, I had an understanding with Mr. Hill as to the procedure that 
would be followed. And your action here today is directly in con- 
tradiction to the understanding I had then. 

Now, I am not going to accept any suggestion that the information 
containe -d on that list, or whatever it was, should be withheld from this 
committee, or that the State Department has any right to withhold it 
from this committee. And if the State Department takes that posi- 
tion, I will have to take the matter up with the committee, and we 
will determine a course of action which I think will involve the use 
of subpena, which also may be declined. 

Mr. Carpenter. Sir, I may have given you the impression I am 
trying to withhold information about. public polls. I am not, sir, 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, I think I had better give you a little 
more background on what transpired in this matter. The contract that 
is involved here we had to get by subpena from the contractor, because 
the State Department would not furnish it. I have had experience 
with subpenas at the State Department before, and I have no idea that 
you would honor one. But we are certainly going to give you an op- 
portunity to decline it if we cannot get the information voluntarily. 

Now, I waited for 10 days, trying to get a little cooperation out 
of the State Department in providing information about this matter, 
trying to get a copy of this contract. But it was classified. And 
some of you people over there just got your backs up and we could 
not get it. So I had to send to C hicago and get it by subpena. 

Now, I hope we are not going to continue to go through this little 
merry runaround here. I certainly do not want to be unreasonable 
with you or with the Department. But I am not going to let the 
Department g get away with a refusal to give this committee informa- 
tion to which it is entitled, and which has been given to another com- 
mittee of the Congress, without making a fuss about it. 

Mr. Carrenter. Sir, I would like to amend my testimony to give 
you positive information as to what was given about the public opinion 
polls. 

Mr. Harpy. You have had somebody else refresh your memory that 
you didn’t have here a while ago. 

Mr. Carpenter. I called for the specific statement on that document, 
as pertaining " the polls. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know how you can testify from memory now 
about something that your memory was faulty on a little while ago. 
Are you going to testify from somebody else’s memory now? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, I don’t know any better information to give 
you than what the document itself said. The document reads: “Funds 
necessary for renewal of Department’s contract for spec ial polling 

services from the National Opinion Research Center,” with the 
amount allotted, which was $48,200. 

Mr. Harpy. That was an item on a document submitted to the 
Appropriations Committee ? 
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Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. And that is your testimony ? 

Mr Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you provide the committee with any further in- 
formation to indicate that any member of the committee read that 
presentation and raised any question about it? Submitting a propo- 
sition of that kind doesn’t necessarily mean anything unless somebody 
actually goes into the specific details of it. Do you know from your 
own knowledge whether there was any discussion of this specific item 
by members of the committee ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I did not hear the discussion. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all I want to know. That answers the question. 

Well, that still leaves us in doubt so far as I am concerned. I doubt 
whether the committee still has such a document. Your off-the-record 
discussions with the Appropriations Committee are not, as you have 
already indicated, printed in the record. And as a consequence, the 
supporting information is not recorded, so far as I know. So it would 
not be available from that source. Now, the only source that we have 
of getting this information at the moment is from the Department 
of State. And we are going to accept this statement from you as 
having been included on a presentation for the time being. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, the other question, with respect to the other in- 
formation on that presentation, is one that I have had up before. I 
am going to want an answer to that subsequently. I won’t require it 
with respect to this hearing, based on your testimony that the werding 
that you read a moment ago was actually included on a presentation 
made to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Carpenter. That is right, sir. May I add one thing? 

Mr. Harpy. We are happy to have you add anything you feel like. 

Mr. Carpenter. The use of confidential funds for this poll was 
based upon a decision that the poll was a confidential item. The 
minute it was revealed to me, and I had information that the poll 
information was no longer confidential and had been released, certain 
parts of it, I called the officers of the P area into my office and advised 
them of the fact that 

Mr. Meaper. The officers of what? 

Mr. Carpenter. Of the Public Affairs area—that confidential funds 
would no longer be made available to them for this porposs. 

Mr. Harpy. When did you do that, Mr. Carpenter ? 

Mr. Carpenter. About the middle of April. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, that was well after Mr. Lipscomb had 
been pursuing this matter, and after he had even asked the State De- 
partment for a discussion of the legality of it. 

Mr. Carpenter. In any event, we gave them the information that 
funds were no longer available for that purpose, and they should take 
appropriate action. And if they wanted to continue the poll, they 
would have to obtain funds from the Congress in the usual way. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Mr. Carpenter, you made a point, or mentioned 
the fact that the results of these polls were confidential. If you used 
confidential funds for everything that you classify as confidential in 
the State Department, the Congress wouldn’t know what was itemized 
at all, would it? 
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Mr. Carpenter. Well, sir, in this particular case there was a back- 
ground of history going back for 14 years. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. But the fact that it has been going on for 14 
years doesn’t make it right now. 

Mr. Carpenter. That could well be. I agree with you. Neverthe- 
less, there were apparently some decisions made along the line that 
gave it validity. 

Mr. Mreaper. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question at this point? 
Do I understand that the wording you read from the note that ~ou 
got after calling your oflice was on the paper that you presented to the 
appropriations “subcommittee for the current fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. For 1957; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. For fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, now, you have had fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, that was during our 1958 presentation. We 
report annually the expenditures under the fund for the previous fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, now, 1 would like to ask if you could supply the 
committee—I think we should have a copy of the paper itself, But 
anyway, what I would like to know now is whether this has been done 
each year, or just happened to be done this year. 

Mr. Carventer. Yes, sir; I can give you the method and how it was 
done each previous year. 

Mr. Meaper. Did that start in 1951, or all the way back to 1944? 

Mr. Carpenter. I didn’t go back in this particular telephone cou 
versation, but I am told informally that it was presented each year. 

Mr. Meaper. Since you first started spending this money in 1944! 

Mr. Carrenter. The wording in 1956, for instance, wasn’t exactly 
this. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you get that wording for us. 

Mr. Carrenter. | would like to get that for you and present it to 
the committee. 


Excerpts from State Department itemization of “emergency fund” expenditures 
as presented annually to congressional committees, fiscal years 1944-57 


Purpose Fiscal Amount 
year illotted 


For advisory services on public opinion analysi 1944 
Do_. 1945 
Advisory services respecting analvsis of public opinion 1946 
Do. 1947 
Do-. | 1948 
Do_. si 1949 
Cost of advisory services respecting analysis of public opinion. - - 1950 
Contract with National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago 1951 
Cost of advisory services respecting analyses of public opinion. 1952 
——. | 1953 
Do. ... ? 1954 
BO & ascii sorted ‘ 1955 
Do.. t 1956 
Funds necess: ary ‘for renewal of De »~partment’s contract for special polling services 
from the National Opinion Research Center 1957 


Total 


Mr. Meaper. I would like to know whether this has consistently 
been reported to the nee Committee even in this informal 
fashion, or whether it began in some period in that 14-year history of 
public opinion polls. 
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Mr. Carrenter. Let me clear it up again, sir. I have not been at- 
tempting to thwart the committee getting information about this 
particular poll. It may appear that I have, but I have not intended 
to. 

Mr. Harpy. I would not accuse you of that, Mr. Carpenter. | 
have no reason to believe that you have—except that you come down 
here and clam up when we try to find out what the score is. 

Mr. Meaper. Do I understand the question of whether or not the 
committee is to have these papers that have been presented to the 
Appropriations Committee is going to be considered by the State De- 
partment, and they will either give them clearance or refuse to? 

Mr. Harpy. Insofar as the other items on there, I will say, Mr. 
Meader, I do not think for our immediate purposes we are concerned 
with it. Now, for other purposes we may well be. And I think that 
we will be when we make an analysis of these vouchers that we just 
received from GAO. 

[ understand the reason why these things are pretty closely 
guarded. But I do not accept that reason as being a justific ation for 
withholding them from this committee. And I am not going to insist 
on an answer today with respect to the availability, at least for seru- 
tiny by this committee. But I do expect to insist on it at a very early 
date, and if it is not forthcoming, we will make an issue of it then. 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But for the purpose that I wanted it for today, it has 
been served by this information. 

Now, we had some other questions to explore, but it is getting late. 
We are going to have to adjourn. I believe we can fix a firm meeting 
date for next Monday, a week from today. Mr. Reddan will con- 
firm it with you or some of the folks down in the Department so we 
can have a minimum of impact on your people down there. I don’t 
like to tie you up. But we will try to work it out as conveniently 
as we can. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:55 p. m., the hearing was adjourned wntil 10 
a.m., Monday, July 8, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 8, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:55 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Representative Porter Hardy, Jr. 
chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman), 
Elizabeth Kee and Victor Knox. 

Also present: John T. M. Reddan, chief counsel; Richard P. Bray, 
Jr., counsel; Walton Woods, staff investig: itor ; Maurice J. Mountain, 
consultant; and Phyllis M. Seymour, clerk. 

Also present : Hon. Glenard P. Lipscomb, Member of Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. I have a brief 
statement that I want to read before we start. 

This morning the subcommittee will continue its inquiry into public 
opinion polls conducted on behalf of the Department of State and 
paid for with public funds. 

In an earlier hearing on July 1, 1957, we heard testimony from the 
Comptroller General, Joseph Campbell ; the Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Robert Merriam; the Assistant Secretary 
of State and C ontroller, Lw.c arpenter; and Clyde Hart, director 
of the National Opinion Research Center, Chicago, Ill., which con- 
ducted the polls in question at the direction of the State Department. 

From this testimony, as well as preliminary investigation con- 
ducted by the subcommittee staff, we have learned that over a 14-year 
period the Department expended some $552,000 for these polls. We 
have also learned that these funds were taken from an appropriation 
entitled “E umergencies in the diplomatic and consular service,” and 
“certified” by the Secretary of State under a special provision of law 
that precludes postaudit of vouchers by the General Accounting Office 
whenever the Secretary determines that the nature and circumstances 
of the expenditure are “inadvisable to specify.” 

I had thought the “emergency” appropriation was intended by the 
Congress to be available for bona fide emergencies, and the Depart- 
ment would alw ays use this basis as justification for the appropria- 
tion. However, the Department of State has been using this fund 
for 14 years to pay for public opinion surveys and it seems to me 
that such a long course of action casts doubt on its “emergency” char- 
acter—if, indeed, it ever had any. The Secretary’s special authority 
to “certify” expenditures I believe was intended to apply only to 
situations in which the national interest requires that the details 
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ke kept confidential—not merely to situations in which it is admin- 
istratively convenient not to reveal such details. 

We have lear ned also that the Comptroller General considers the 
use of “emergency” funds for these polls illegal and improper, but 
that he is powerless to nullify the expenditure. He has advised the 
subcommittee that he would and could object to such expenditures if 
he knew the details thereof in advance, but that the Secretary’s cer- 
tification, by law, precludes him from taking action after the fact. 

The Bureau of the B udget has agreed that the use of these funds for 
this purpose was improper, but disclaims authority or responsibility 
to rule on the legality. The Bureau admits knowledge, at least since 
1951, that these “emergency’ ’ funds were being used for polls, but did 
not choose to exercise restr ining action until recent months, when it 
became apparent that the Congress was about to investig: ite the sit- 
uation. ‘The Bureau also appears to have neglected its responsibilities 
under the Federal Reports Act of 1942, whic h requires the advance a 
proval of the Director of the Bureau before polls or surveys may be 
conducted by or for Federal agencies. In registering his approval, 
the Director, it seems to me, should have considered whether the agency 
has a legitimate need for the information desired, both in order to 
determine whether the poll should be taken at all and to measure the 
appropriateness of the intended methodology. Testimony so far ad- 
duced indicates that the Bureau accepted uncritically the Secretary’s 
assertion that he “needed” these polls; the basis for this need has so 
far not been made clear to the subcommittee. 

Today we will hear additional witnesses from the Department of 
State, as well as witnesses from the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. The subjects of inquiry will include the existence or 
nonexistence of a reasonable need for those polls; further explor ation 
of the justification offered for using these special “emergency” funds 
to meet poll expenses; the use made by these polls within the Depart- 
ment and ICA; and the circumstances surrounding leakage of the 
results of these so-called confidential polls to the press when it served 
the interests of an executive agency to do so. 

Our first witness this morning is going to be Mr. Carpenter. Mr. 
Carpenter, will you come up a little closer, please, sir ? 

Mr. Carpenter, the committee welcomes you back this morning and 
we havea Ya points that we will try to clear up as quickly as we can. 

Before starting with questions, I have here, members of the commit- 
tee, a letter from Mr. Carpenter submitting an itemized list of expend- 
itures for public opinion polls since 1944, and extending through 1957, 
the total amount of which is $552,927.38. Unless there is objection, 
we will incorporate that list in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


State Department expenditures for public opinion polls, 1944-57 








Fiscal year | Amount Amount Balance Fiscal year Amount Amount Balance 
allotted expended allotted expended 














ee7? $43, 200 | $31,556.18 | $11,643.82 |] 1949.....__ $55, 500 | $50,275.00 | $5, 225.00 


1956......... 43, 200 43, 200. 00 0 1948... ....- 38, 000 37, 981. 40 18. 60 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, as budget officer of the Department, 
what specifically is your function with respect to confidential funds? 
What part do you play with respect to certifying or determining 
whether a specific item will be paid for from the confidential funds, 
or does that fall within your category ? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF ISAAC W. CARPENTER, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY-CONTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. Under my delegation of authority my 
office directs the preparation of budget estimates and the allocation 
of funds made available to the Secretary or the Department. 

Mr. Harpy. That is an allocation of funds for specific items within 
the confidential group ? 

Mr. Carrenter. That would include the responsibility for the allo- 
cation of funds from the confidential funds. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have a responsibility for determining the pro- 
priety of using confidential funds to pay for any specific service or 
article? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You do have the responsibility with respect to the deci- 
sion as to the propriety ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then with respect to each item where confidential funds 
were used, you have either personally or by delegation passed on the 
propriety of it. 

Mr. Carrenter. Either by delegation or personally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. How far down the line do you delegate that responsi- 
bility ? 

Mr. Carpenter. I do not delegate that responsibility, sir. The Sec- 
retary, by delegation of authority, appoints two certifying officers, 
and those officers, as I think I mentioned yesterday in my previous 
testimony, were Mr. Crouch and Mr. Little. All the requests from 
the various parts of the Department for the use of confidential funds 
are directed to Mr. Crouch’s Office. 

Mr. Harpy. Then Mr. Crouch receives his delegation from the 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then that really does not involve you at all, because 
Mr. Crouch is exercising authority received by delegation from the 
Secretary of State, and you have no reponsibility for his certification ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Carrrenter. No, sir. I have the responsibility. He is the 
certifying oflicer that signs the certificate, which I believe you have 
in your files there, the certificate specifying that they are unspecified. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to understand where your responsibility 
fits into that. You have a reponsibility for making an allocation of 
funds for a specific purpose, but not for certifying that a particular 
voucher meets the requirements for the confidential funds; is that 
right? 

ase. Carrenter. I would say it would work like this, Mr. Chair- 
man: The request for the funds is directed to the Office of Budget 
of which Mr. Crouch is the budget officer. The next step is brought 
to my attention only in cases where you might say there 1s something 
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unusual. If there is past experience, there is no reason to question 
it; I presume it goes right on through under his certification. 

Mr. Harpy. Ye es; but. you don’t have a responsibility for reviewing 
every certification oe he makes. 

Mr. Carrenter. I do not see them at all times; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So, unless there is something unusual about it, the 
voucher would be paid, based on his certification and based on his 
authority, which is a delegation from the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Yes, sir. But I consider that I do have the re- 
sponsibility, sir. My Office is responsible for seeing that those funds 
are expended in accordance with the intent for which they are ap- 
propriated. I do accept that responsibility. 

Mr. Harpy. Does the Department certify for payment, without 
specifying the purpose, any funds other than those in the account, 
“Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service” ? 

Mr. C ARPENTER. I know of no other funds handled that way; no, 
sir. 

Mr. Harpy. In the appropriations hearings there is this statement, 
Mr. Carpenter, attributed to you, which is offered in justification for 
the State Department budget. I want to incorporate that by refer- 
ence. It is in the Senate Appropriations Committee hearing for 
1956, found at page 302, and I don’t think there is any necessity of 
putting that in our record. 

Mr. Reddan, you have questions? 

Mr. Reppan. I have 1 or 2 questions. Title 31, United States Code, 
section 107, provides that whenever money is expended for the pur- 
pose of “intercourse or treaty with foreign nations,” the Secretary 
of State is authorized to certify “the amount of such expenditure as 
he may think it advisable not to specify.” I would like to ask you, 
Mr. Carpenter, what there is about the cost of public-opinion polls 
that makes it advisable not to specify the purpose of the expenditure. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s change that a little bit. Let’s think in terms of 
what has been done in the past. Apparently, there has been a change 
of feeling about that. Do you, Mr. Carpenter, have any specific 
basis that was previously used to justify or was used for the determi- 
nation that it wasn’t wise to specify the purpose for which these funds 
would be used if they were to be used in public-opinion polls? 

Mr. Carrenter. Would you repeat the question ? 

Mr. Harpy. What I am trying to understand is this: We have been 
using these funds for public-opinion polls now for 14 years. Some- 
body must have had some reason for making a determination that 
it wasn’t advisable to specify. Do you know of : any reason ? 

Mr. Carrenter. That it was advisable ? 

Mr. Harpy. Was advisable to not specify. 

Mr. Carpenter. Not to specify ? 

Mr. Harpy. That isright. I wondered whether or not you knew of 
any reason. Apparently, the determination has been made now that 
there isn’t any reason, but do you know of any basis for finding previ- 
ously that the use of these funds for public-opinion polls should not be 
specified ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, as long as they were kept in the confidential 
nature 
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Mr. Harpy. Even though they have been kept confidential, the re- 
cults of them kept confidential, was there any reason that you know of 
that ae shouldn’t have been specified ? 

Mr. Carrenter. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t know of any real reason for it ? 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. No good purpose, particularly, was served by not speci- 
fying / 

Mr. Carprenter. | am trying to understand your question. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, maybe I have not made it clear. There is an 
extra negative in there, and I did that because that is the way the 
statute reads: 


the amount of such expenditure as he may think is advisable not to specify. 


Well, now, for 14 years we have been paying for these public-opinion 
polls on vouchers where determination has been made that it was advis- 
able not to specify. I am just trying to find out whether you know 
what the reason was. 

Mr. Carrenter. The precedent of those 14 years and the decisions 
that have been made over those years, as far as I was concerned. 
When the request came up from the public affairs officer, felt that 

Mr. Harpy. It is your testimony you are acting primarily on prece- 
dent ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And, other than precedent, you don’t know of any 
specific reason ¢ 

Mr. Carrenter. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that answers that one. And I suppose, then, if 
there was any real basic reason, we would have to go back for these 
14 years to find out why somebody didn’t want to spe ecify the purpose 
for which these funds w ere spent. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, the decision was made recently to discontinue the 
use of these funds for public-opinion polls. Can you tell the commit- 
tee when that decision was made? Maybe this will help clear this up: 
I have here a copy of a letter from the Department of State to the 
director, National Opinion Research Center, dated April 29. Is that 
the date that it was decided to discontinue that ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I believe it was a few days ahead of that. The 
decision Was made in my office. 

Mr. Harpy. And this letter grew out of that? 

Mr. Carpenter. This letter grew out of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You say that there was a discussion of the matter in 
your office ; that the decision was made by you # 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. I felt that the use of the funds had been 
breached when the information was made public. It was no longer 
ualified—the confidential fund no longer qualified, and, if the area 
decided to go ahead with it, they should use regularly appropriated 
funds, and we had none. We had no appropr iations for th iat, and I 
think we had already been up for our 1958 request, so we had no funds 
available even for 1958 for that purpose, unless we had a supplemental. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me clear up my thinking on something there. You 
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have made reference to it a couple times. You don’t mean to indicate 
that the fact that the poll itself was confidential was a basis for using 
confidential funds to pay for it, do you! 

Mr. Carrenter. Certainly, in my opinion, that was a point, that the 
fund was used. by the Department, was circulated on a confidential 
basis to other areas. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, of course, you have an awful lot of confidential 
information that is gathered by vouchered funds that are very specific, 
so the fact that the information itself is confidential doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that the funds, the vouchers ought to be confidential; 
does it ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, right or wrong, that was the decision on the 

use of the funds for that purpose. <As far as I was concerned, I didn’t 
want to be a party to furnishing any more confidential funds to a poll 
which had been made public. 

Mr. Harpy. Then the letter of April 29 canceling the contract was 
written at your direction ? 

Mr. Carpenter. When the funds were withdrawn, the decision was 
made in my office that that situation would be effected. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you withdrew the funds and he didn’t 
have any alternative? 

Mr. Carpenter. I guess that is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any information indicating whether the 
Department is ¢ onsidering negotiating for a new contract for public- 
opinion surveys ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Sir, that is in the P area. I myself do not have 
any information. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Carrenter. I believe the officers of the Public Affairs area 
would be available to testify on that. 

Mr. Harpy. Thanks. You have not, I take it, discussed the possi- 
bility with any of them? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, you have? 

Mr. Carpenter. I have discussed it with the Assistant Secretary 
and gave him my opinion about it, and I believe he shares that opinion. 
I ors eae aking for myself now. 

. Harpy. Have you indicated that if they do contract for them 
air can find the money to pay for them? 

Mr. Carpenter. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Harpy. Have you indicated that if they should make a new 
contract that you could find the money to pay for them ? 

Mr. Carpenter. I have indicated to him that there is no money 
available for it in our 1958 request and that if the decision was made, 
[ believe pereratinng out of his own area funds would be required and 
that would necessitate some consultation with the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Carpenter. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Reppan. I just have one question. In the letter of July 2 
addressed by you to Mr. Hardy, attaching the list of public-opinion 
polls, there is a column headed “Purpose. * Do I understand that the 
language used under “Purpose” is the language which was used to 
justify the particular part of the appropriation ? 
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Mr. Carrenter. Everything is right that you said except the word 
“justify.” This was not a submission to justify any funds; it was 
a report. 

Mr. Reppan. This was a report submitted 

Mr. Carrenter. After the expenditures had been made. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, is this a copy of a report that was submitted to 
somebody i in the Department ? 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir; that is a copy of the item as it was re- 
ported to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Harpy. If you don’t mind, let’s change that response there. 
Would it be proper to say that this is just an itemization for purposes 
of advising interested congressional inquiry ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Were these reports made during the years specified ? 

Mr. Carrenter. At the end of fiscal years. 

Mr. Reppan. At the end of each fiscal year? This report was not 
typed up at one time? Each item was given at the end of the fiscal 
year; is that right? 

Mr. Carrenter. That one line represents the report of that ex- 
penditure at the end of each fiscal year. 

Mr. Reppan. As a report which was given at the end of each fiscal 
year ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Any questions, Mr. Knox? 

Mr. Knox. Not at this time. 

Mr. Harpy. Mrs. Kee? 

Mrs. Ker. Not at this time. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No questions. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter, I really want to thank you, and we ap- 
preciate your help. 

Mr. Foster, will you come back now? Maybe Mr. Wilkinson had 
better come along, too. 




























STATEMENT OF H. SCHUYLER FOSTER, CHIEF, PUBLIC STUDIES 
DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; ACCOMPANIED BY J. BURKE 
WILKINSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 















Mr. Harpy. Mr. Reddan, suppose you proceed. 
Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, you have with you for submission a state- 
ment as to the functions of the Public Studies Division. 

Mr. Fosrer. I have here, Mr. Reddan, two items, which I think you 
are familiar with, which I thought would cover that. One is an article 
describing the work of our Division, which has appeared in the De- 
partment of State Bulletin, which is called “Registering Public 
Opinion,” and the other is a list called “Opinion Resources of the 
Public Studies Division,” which indicates the material with which 
we work. 

Mr. Reppan. Does that cover the use of a public opinion poll by the 
Public Studies Division ? 

Mr. Foster. 1t mentions it. I have prepared since then a memo- 
randum here on the use of public opinion polls by the Department 
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of State, which I would be glad to submit to you, if you would like 
to receive that. 

Mr. Reppan. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection, we will put these three submissions 
in the record. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM ON THE USE OF PUBLIC OPINION POLLS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Prepared by H. Schuyler Foster (July 8, 1957) 


During the past 14 years, public opinion polls have been useful to the Secretary 
of State and other high officers of the Department primarily as they contribute 
to an appreciation of the total situation in which foreign policy must be 
developed. Foreign policy officers need to be aware of various aspects of the 
American position—its defense resources, the economic situation, and the temper 
of the American people. More specifically, the Secretary of State needs to 
know to what extent the American public backs up foreign policies, as they 
have been enacted by the Congress, expressed in treaties, or otherwise declared. 

An important secondary use of public opinion polls is for the purpose of 
keeping United States representatives overseas informed about public attitudes 
at home: (1) For their own understanding of the domestic background against 
which policy is being made; and (2) as an aid in explaining the American posi- 
tion to persons in the country to which they are accredited. 

As a part of their data on American opinion, the last six Secretaries of State 
have received the results of public opinion polls. The distinctive advantage 
of polls over other indexes to opinion is that they offer the best available clue 
to what the whole people is thinking all across the country. On some occasions 
the opinion of the people is different from that expressed in the press, or by 
leading organizations, or by writers of letters to Washington. In such cases, 
polls serve as a specially useful supplement to these other indicators of opinion. 
Another distinctive advantage of opinion polls lies in the possibility of breaking 
down opinions by various characteristics of the respondents: age, sex, educa- 
tion, etc. Are United States foreign policies receiving support in all major 
geographical regions? Do the rank-and-file members of both major political 
parties give their support to basic national policies? 

For the United States to exercise a powerful, leading position in the United 
Nations, it does not suffice for the Senate to approve the U. N. Charter and for 
the Congress to enact the participation statute. Strong backing from the Ameri- 
can people is needed as well. The polls have demonstrated that this backing 
exists, even at times when other indications have suggested some turning against 
the U. N. When it is known that the people understand and uphold our foreign 
policies, it is possible for the United States to plan ahead on the basis that these 
policies may be continued so long as the situation which prompted the policies 
continues to obtain. 

If United States policies are not upheld, this fact is one of the important con- 
ditions under which future policies must be considered. To take one example, 
Congress in 1947 responded promptly to meet the menace of Russian pressure 
on Greece and Turkey by voting a package of military and economic aid in a 
successful effort to help these countries keep their territories and independence. 
At the time Congress enacted the Greek-Turkish aid legislation, the great ma- 
jority of press and radio commentators favored the action taken by Congress ; but 
the polls told a somewhat different story. They showed a majority of Americans 
in the nationwide sample backing economic aid to the threatened countries, but 
not the military aid. Evidently the people regarded military aid as more risky. 
After a year or so of experience under the Greek-Turkish program without any 
dire result attributable to the military aid, opinion changed to back this as well 
as economic aid. Such changes in attitude are not unusual in popular judgments 
on new, untried programs. In the case of military aid, of course, the people 
went on to support a program of aid to many countries which, like Greece and 
Turkey, have undertaken to defend themselves against communism. 

This example also serves to make clear that the Congress and the State Depart- 
ment do not take their policies from an uninformed and inexpert majority 
which may be registered in a single public opinion poll. The polls themselves, 
however, do offer a rough basis for distinguishing those adults who are relatively 
well informed from those less well informed on foreign affairs. This is to be 
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found in the amount of formal education which each respondent has had. To 
take a current example, Congress’ enaeted policy of sending economic aid to 
india, and to other so-called neutral states, is approved by two-thirds of those 
who have attended college, but by only a minority of those whose education went 
no further than grammar school. 

There are other specific uses made by the State Department of public opinion 
polis, such as to register people’s expectations as to the future (war or peace), 
and to gage the accuracy of public understanding of our foreign policies. But 
the primary use is that of securing for the Secretary of State and his principal 
advisers confidential information about the extent to which the Nation under- 
stands and backs United States foreign policies. Public opinion polls make a 
distinctive contribution to that end. In a less detailed way, the polls are also 
used by this country’s representatives overseas to secure a clearer picture of the 
situation in which our foreign policy is being developed. 


REGISTERING PUBLIC OPINION 


By H. Schuyler Foster, Chief, Division of Public Studies (Department of State 
Bulletin, May 18, 1953, p. 712) 


The Department of State carries on a systematic effort to keep itself informed 
about public opinion, so that policy decisions can be taken with full considera- 
tion of the views of the American people. The Department’s officers realize the 
vital connection between public opinion and United States foreign policy. They 
know that, as Secretary George Catlett Marshall put it, “no policy—foreign or 
domestic—can succeed without public support.” 

Under our democratic government, sustained and intelligent support of foreign 
policy must come from public understanding, from the views about foreign policy 
held by each individual. Citizens’ views are especially important today, since 
much of the execution of this foreign policy requires active citizens participa- 
tion. As Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has said in a recent radio-TV 
address to the American people: 

“Foreign policy isn’t just something that’s conducted by Secretaries of State 
and by Ambassadors in different parts of the world; every one of you has got a 
part in making a successful foreign policy for the United States.” 

You don’t need to be 21 years old to participate in United States foreign policy. 
As a taxpayer, even on lipstick or movies, you are contributing a share of the 
large sums needed to carry out our foreign policy. Those young Americans 
now serving in the Armed Forces are called upon to make a much greater con- 
tribution for the success of our foreign policy, whether they are serving in the 
United States or in Korea. These are contributions which Americans were not 
normally called upon to make prior to World War II. In earlier years, Congress 
did not appropriate billions of dollars for a mutual security program: yet the 
American public of today has agreed to tax itself heavily to carry out this vital 
part of our foreign policy. 

Each person in the country contributes to American public opinion, whether 
by favoring our foreign policies, by opposing them, or by ignoring them. Even 
when a person has no opinion, that fact has an impact on the total opinion pic- 
ture. All one has to do to realize the cumulative result of individual opinions 
is to suppose that everybody else shared your opinion, or lack of one. 

The systematic analysis of opinion carried out within the Department of 
State makes it possible for every officer considering a foreign-policy problem 
to be familiar with public opinion on that problem. American opinion is not, 
of course, the only factor entering into policy decisions. Many other considera- 
tions are involved in deciding what action would best promote world peace and 
the welfare of the American Nation. Sometimes expert judgment is required 
on such technical questions as: How much aid from the United States do Euro- 
pean countries need this year to carry out the joint defense program without 
harming their economies? How much aid can the United States afford to send 
without harming its own economy? Or, how far could increased trade with 
Juropean countries reduce their need for United States aid? Or, again, how 
feasible is it to set up a comprehensive defense organization for the Pacific area? 
How far are other countries willing to go in joining a defense organization? Along 
With the expert judgments on such knotty questions, the Department of State 
policy officer receives analyses of what the American publie is thinking about 
such questions. 
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Every day, top officers of the Department get a summary of opinion develop- 
ments of the last 24 hours on all major aspects of our foreign policy. In addi- 
tion, policy officers receive from time to time detailed analyses covering, for 
instance, current opinion about the Far East or Germany. Or perhaps a longer 
range study of public attitudes over the last year or two toward the United 
Nations. Opinion studies are frequently requested by Department officers who 
want an analysis geared directly to the specific problem which confronts them. 

Just how does the Department go about this job of registering public opinion? 
How can your opinion be registered without any consultation with you? It is 
clearly impossible to collect each month the opinions of millions of Americans 
on the leading foreign affairs topics of that month, but it is possible to construct 
a reasonably accurate picture of American public opinion on the basis of opinion 
expressions which are more readily accessible. . 

The Department’s analyses of opinion are broadly based upon all available 
types of publicly expressed opinion. ‘These include, first of all, the materials 
available from the daily press. Newspaper editorials; columns by individual 
writers, some of which appear in papers across the country; and news stories 
which report the views of outstanding leaders of opinion, whether Congressmen, 
other political leaders, spokesmen of the major national organizations, or other 
newsworthy figures. -These press materials are available promptly and reflect 
a number of different points of view. So do the broadcasts of the radio com- 
mentators. 

A little later the weekly magaziness are available, and radio discussion pro- 
grams. Then there are the formal resolutions of major groups, such as business, 
labor, or agricultural associations, church groups, patriotic oganizations, women’s 
clubs. A wide variety of organizations show an active interest in international 
problems and take public stands on our foreign policy. 

The nationwide polling organizations, those of Gallup and Roper and some 
of our universities, often include foreign-affairs topics in their samplings 
of public opinion. Individual citizens write to the Secretary of State or to the 
White House, giving direct expression to their views on foreign affairs. More- 
over, Department officers often report on those questions and attitudes which 
they have found to be most prominent at meetings they have attended in various 
parts of the country. All of these varied types of opinion expression are care- 
fully watched, from day to day and week to week, by those who are responsible 
for registering public opinion on foreign affairs. 

On many questions all of these opinion indicators point in the same direction; 
showing, for example, the overwhelming support for continued United States 
participation in the United Nations. Indeed, on the broad question of America’s 
role, ever since Pearl Harbor public opinion has strongly and consistently favored 
an active part in world affairs for the United States with only a minority de- 
siring us to stay out of world affairs as much as we can. This positive attitude 
is evident in the press and radio comment, in the results of public opinion polls, 
in the declarations by national organizations, and by the great majority of other 
leaders and spokesmen. 

Moreover, belief in an active role in world affairs is dominant in all geo- 
graphical sections of the country. Public opinion polls show virtually the same 
support for this attitude in the Midwest as in the Hast, in the North as in the 
South. It is also true that the stay out attitude is evenly held by a minority 
of Americans throughout the Nation, and in both of our major political parties. 
As students, however, you will be interested in knowing that the amount of 
education a person has does make a difference in foreign-policy outlook. Gen- 
erally speaking, the more education a person has, the more likely he is to 
favor a positive role for America. 

On some issues, support for the main idea is clear, but there is sharp difference 
of opinion as to the degree to which or the way in which the principle should 
be carried out at a particular time.. For instance, there is strong support for 
a large-scale program of aid to our allies; but there is difference of opinion 
about the exact amount and character of that aid and about the desirability 
of making the aid conditional on specific acts. In such cases, the registration 
ef public opinion requires a description of just how opinion is divided: which 
groups within the population take which sides and for what reasons, which 
schools of thought are gaining and which declining. 

This method of registering public opinion does far more justice to the richness 
and diversity of American thought than would a simple conclusion, such as; 
The public says yes, or the public says no. 
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Special mention must be made, in any discussion of how the Department reg- 
isters public opinion, of the opportunities open to organizations and their 
spokesmen. Periodically, those organizations which have educational programs 
on foreign affairs are invited to send representatives to meetings with Depart- 
ment of State officers in Washington. Some of these conferences are compre- 
hensive in their coverage and include talks by the Secretary and other top 
ofticials of the Department; others deal with particular problems which are 
of special interest to some of the organizations at a particular time. All of 
these meetings, to which the organizations send their spokesmen and pay their 
Gwn expenses, offer an opportunity for the group representatives to present 
their views, their opinions, to responsible policy officers of the Department. A 
diversity of views is often evident on these occasions, since these organizations 
represent many different aspects of American life. 

Between such meetings, too, organization spokesmen send statements of their 
views to the Department; or they may secure interviews in order to lay their 
opinions directly before officers dealing with the problem in question. In 
eonnection with article 71 of the U. N. Charter, which relates to the U. N.’s 
Economic and Social Council, the Department of State specifically undertakes 
“consultation with nongovernmental organizations which are concerned with 
matters within [the Council’s] competence.” 

From this summary description of the numerous and representative sources 
from which the Department collects American opinion, it is clear that the Depart- 
ment ascribes importance to what the public is thinking. The sample of news- 
papers, Magazines, and radio commentators is designed to include every outlook, 
every shade of thought on these major foreign-policy questions. Public opinion, 
as registered through these various channels, is considered by desk officers con- 
fronted with day-to-day problems and by top officials who must make major 
decisions. Public opinion is often an important factor in preparing the Depart- 
ment’s recommendations to the President for his final action on foreign-policy 

uestions. 

7 The job of the American citizen in the second half of the 20th century is very 
challenging, perhaps more difficult than ever before. There are not only foreign- 
policy problems but domestic problems which must be faced on the national, 
State, and local levels. It’s a big job; but the magnitude of the citizen’s job 
does not diminish the importance of his role in foreign affairs. It was never more 
important than today. 


OPINION RESOURCES OF THE PUBLIC STUDIES DIVISION 


September 1956 


The opinion materials which are regularly available to Public Studies (as 
of September 1956) are indicated in detail in these pages. The contents of the 
attached lists may be summarized as follows: 

I. Newspaper editorials from 100 papers; 

II. Syndicated columnists (26) whose articles are reguiarly received, and a 
large number of columnists and special writers for individual newspapers: 

III. Radio-TV sources: Transcribed excerpts providing coverage of the lead- 
ing radio commentators, plus several TV interview or forum programs; 

IV. Periodical materials include 24 magazines and 3 newsletters received 
directly by Public Studies, plus an additional 24 periodicals which are borrowed 
from the Department library: 

V. Organization material giving regular and adequate coverage of about 60 
major private organizations and considerable material on other organizations. 

Opinion data of four other types do not require detailed listing: 

VI. Opinion contained in public correspondence to the Department and the 
White House is available in reports compiled by SEV; 

VII. Public opinion polling results are received and filed from several nation- 
wide and State polling organizations; 

VIII. Congressional opinion is compiled from the Congressional Record and 
the daily press; 

IX. Similarly, the opinions of significant group figures and other national 
leaders are derived from news stories in the press, letters to the editor, and 
other sources. 
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Newspapers acquired directly by PS, 24 
Baltimore Sun 

Boston Herald 

Chicago News 

Chicago Tribune 

Christian. Science Monitor 
Dayton News 

Des Mojnes Register 
Kansas City Star 

Kansas City Times 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Milwaukee Journal 

New York Herald Tribune 


NEWSPAPER RESOURCES OF PS 
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New York Journal-American (Hearst) 
New York Post 

New York Times 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

Providence Journal 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Wall Street Journal 

Washington News (Scripps-Howard) 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
Washington Star 

Watertown Times 


Newspapers from which clippings are supplied by clipping service, 76 


Arizona (Phoenix) Republic 
Arizona (Tucson) Star 
Atlanta Constitution 
Birmingham News 

Boston Post 

Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph 
Buffalo Courier-Express 
Canton Repository 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail 
Charlotte Obseryer 

Chicago Sun-Times 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
Dallas News 

Denver Post 

Des Moines Tribune 

Detroit Free Press 

Detroit News 

Flint Journal 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Grand Rapids Herald 

Grand Rapids Press 

Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune 
Hartford Courant 

Houston Chronicle 

Houston Post 

Idaho (Boise) Statesman 
Indianapolis Star 

Knoxville Journal 

Long Island Newsday 

Los Angeles Times 
Lynchburg (Va.) News 
Madison Capital Times 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Minneapolis Tribune 





Nashville Banner 

Newark News 

New Bedford Standard-Times 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
(New York) Journal of Commerce 
New York Mirror 

New York News 

New York World-Telegram & Sun 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
Oakland Tribune 

Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
Omaha World-Herald 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

Phoenix Gazette 

Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian 
Portland (Maine) Press-Herald 
Richmond News Leader 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Sacramento Union 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Salt Lake City Deseret News-Telegram 
Salt Lake City Tribune 

San Antonio Express 

San Diego Union 

Savannah News 

Seattle Times 

Spokane Chronicle 

Spokane Spokesman-Review 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
Toledo Blade 

Topeka Capital 

Wheeling Intelligencer 
Wheeling News-Register 
Wichita Eagle 

Wilmington (Del.) News 
Worcester Telegram 
Youngstown Vindicator 







fam 






Syndicated columnists, 26° 


Holmes Alexander 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop 
Constantine Brown 
Marquis Childs 
Bob Considine 
Ludwell Denny 
Roscoe Drummond 
Peter Edson 

Doris Fleeson 
David Lawrence 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Ernest Lindley 
Walter Lippmann 












Radio-Tv Coverage 







United States foreign policy. 





American Forum of the Air (NBC) 
Morgan Beatty (NBC) 

Ned Brooks (NBC) 

Cecil Brown (MBS) 

Can Freedom Win? (NBC) 

Erwin D. Canham (ABC) 

Charles Collingwood (CBS) 

3ill1 Downs (CBS) 

Gabriel Heatter (MBS) 
Ray Henle (NBC) 

Chet Huntley (NBC) 
Robert P. Hurleigh (MBS) 





















America 
American Mercury 
Atlantic Monthly 
Business Week 
Christian Century 
Christian Herald 
Collier’s 

Commonweal 

Export Trade & Shipper 
Harper’s Magazine 

Life 

Look 




















Human Events 
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PERIODICAL MATERIALS 


Periodicals acquired by Division of Public Studies, 24 


Newsletters regularly received 


Kiplinger 


Ralph McGill 
Raymond Moley 
Edgar Mowrer 
Drew Pearson 
Westbrook Pegler 
Victor Riesel 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
George Sokolsky 
Thomas L. Stokes 
Norman Thomas 
Dorothy Thompson 
Edward Tomlinson 
Walter Winchell 


Through one of its own staff members, Public Studies regularly checks the 
programs of leading radio commentators (who speak from 1 to 5 times weekly) ; 
and several forum or discussion programs are checked for opinion relating to 


Fulton Lewis, Jr. (MBS) 
Robert McCormick (NBC) 
Edward P. Morgan (ABC) 
Felix Morley (NBC) 
Edward R. Murrow (CBS) 
Press Conference (NBC) 
Bryson Rash (NBC) 

Eric Sevareid (CBS) 
Howard K. Smith (CBS) 
Edward Thomlinson (NBC) 
John W. Vandereook (ABC) 
David Wills (NBC) 


Nation 
National Republic 

New Leader 

New Republic 

New Yorker 

Newsweek 

Progressive 

Reader’s Digest 

Reporter 

Saturday Evening Post 
Time 

U. S. News & World Report 





Whaley-Eaton 





1In addition, Public Studies reviews columns and feature articles by a large number of 
writers attached to individual papers, including not only such widely circulated papers as 
the New York Times and Christian Science Monitor, but also such papers as the Chicago 
News, Cleveland Plain Dealer, New York Post, and San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Periodicals regularly routed to Division of Public Studies from Library, 24 


Advance Freedom and Union 
Army-Navy-Air Force Journal Hispanic-American Report 
Barron’s Journal of International Affairs 
Chicago Defender (weekly newspaper) Journalism Quarterly 
Commentary Magazine of Wall Street 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle Monthly Review, 

Economist Nation’s Business 

Editor & Publisher Pacific Affairs 

Foreign Affairs Pitsburgh Courier (weekly newspaper) 
Foreign Policy Bulletin Public Opinion Quarterly 
Foreign Service Journal Saturday Review 

Fortune World Politics 


ORGANIZATION MATERIAL RECEIVED REGULARLY IN DIVISION OF PUBLIC STUDIES 


Following is a list of the most important private organizations whose publica- 
tions Division of Public Studies review regularly. The list is not exhaustive, in 
that it does not include the names of some minor organizations from which publi- 
eations are received regularly, or the names of some other organizations from 
which material is received irregularly. 

Information obtained from the official publications of the groups listed is 
supplemented by material about organizations appearing in news stories, maga- 
zines, and public comment correspondence, 


International relations organizations 


American Association for the United Nations 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
Council on Foreign Relations 

Foreign Policy Association 

Society for Prevention of World War III 
World Peace Foundation 


Economic organizations 


American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
National Farmers Union 

National Foreign Trade Council 

National Grange 

Committee for Economic Development 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 

United States Chamber of Commerce 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Standard railroad labor organizations 


Women’s organizations 

American Association of University Women 

American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

League of Women Voters 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
Pilot International 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 

Young Women’s Christian Association 

Zonta International 

Men’s organizations 

Civitan International Rotary International 
Elks Scottish Rite 

Kiwanis International Young Men’s Christian Association 
Lions Clubs 
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Veterans organizations 


American Legion Disabled American Veterans 
American Veterans Committee Veterans of Foreign Wars 
AMVETS (American Veterans of World 

War II) 


Religious organizations 

American Baptist Convention 

American Jewish Committee 

American Unitarian Association 

Catholic Church 

Church of the Brethren 

Church Peace Union 

Congregational Christian Churches 

Disciples of Christ 

Evangelical and Reformed Church 

Friends Committee on National Legislation 

Mennonite Church 

Methodist Church 

National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
Presbyterian Church, United States of America 
Protestant Episcopal Church 

Southern Baptist Convention 

Swedenborgians 

United Lutheran Church and other Lutheran Churches 
United Presbyterian Church 


Other organizations 


American Civil Liberties Union 
Americans for Democratie Action 


Mr. Foster. While we are on these materials, Mr. Reddan, you may 


recall that a week S80 I submitted a very formal listing of material 
in response to hypot stical questions and answers. I would be happy 


to arrange that in a more orderly statement and include that in the 
record. That has to do with the questions that the chairman was just 
asking of Mr. Carpenter of the reasons why,this expenditure was 
regarded as appropriate for confidential funds and why it has been 
stopped. 

Perhaps, however, you would rather develop that in another way. 
Mr. Harpy. W ell, in the light of the discussion we had with Mr. 
Carpenter a minute ago, if you have any better information on the 
subject than he gave us, maybe it would be a good idea to have 
it. 

Without objection the questions and answers prepared by Mr. 
Foster will be inserted at this point. 


PROPOSED REPLIES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT POLLING 
Prepared by H. Schuyler Foster 


Question. Would you tell us why this expense was handled on a confidential 
basis, rather than justified on the public budget? 

Answer. Mr. Chairman, I can’t speak with firsthand knowledge of why this 
was done in 1948, but I would be glad to indicate my understanding of why 
this was handled this way then, and to explain why I favored continuance of the 
arrangement after I became Acting Chief of the Public Studies Division in 
1950. 

Question. Please do so. 

Answer. In 1943, of course, this country was in the midst of World War II, 
and public opinion polling was not much practiced in other. countries, hay- 
ing begun in the United States with the Gallup Poll in 1935, just 8 years before 
the Department entered its first polling contract to secure accurate information 
on the attitudes of the general public toward foreign affairs. Polling ques- 
tions on foreign affairs necessarily involve attitudes toward other countries 
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and what their governments are doing. If, in 1943, other countries learned that 
the United States Government was asking questions of its own people about 
their attitudes toward other countries, this would have been a matter of con- 
siderable delicacy—particularly if it turned out that a majority of Americans 
took a negative attitude toward some of our allies or some of their policies. 
The taking of such polls could easily complicate and make more difficult our 
official relations with such countries. So, since these data were desired for 
the confidential use of the Secretary and other appropriate high officials of the 
Department, it semed best not to make this operation a matter of public record, 
but to secure the information on a nonpublicized basis. I should add, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it was never sought to conceal this function from the Congress, that 
the Department took it up on an off-the-record basis with the Appropriation 
Committees of both Houses. 

Question. Don’t you know, Mr. Foster, that the Bureau of the Budget has 
ruled that this item is not an appropriate one for emergencies fund? 

Answer. The only Budget Bureau ruling I know of, Mr. Chairman, is a state- 
ment made this spring after the Department had decided to terminate the con- 
tract based on such funds and had decided that any future contract of this sort 
would be made under “Salaries and expenses.” Of course, the Department’s 
budget was examined each year by the Bureau of the Budget, as well as by the 
Congressional Appropriation Committees, that is, over the 14 years from 1943 un- 
til 1957. I’d like to point out that the situation today is quite different from 
what it was in 1948. The country was in a war which lasted until 1945, and 

vas followed by the cold war until, with Korea, it got hot again in 1950. The 
Korean armistice was signed in 1953, but of course there is no peace settlement 
even yet. Also, during these last 14 years, the countries and governments of 
the world have become much more used to public opinion polling, so that. today 
it is a recognized practice in many countries. These changes in the situation 
from that of 1943 were recognized by the Department when it decided that any 
future polling would be taken up under “Salaries and expenses.” 

Question. But, Mr. Foster, as far back as 1953, you yourself testified on the 
public record that the Department has a contract with the National Opinion Re- 
search Center. Any foreign government could tell that the Department was tak- 
ing polls, why did you keep on using secret funds? 

Answer. Mr. Chairman, there are two desires in conflict in connection with 
this polling operation. Ever since we started the systematic analysis of Ameri- 
can opinion in the Department, in 1948, we have wanted the Congress, and the 
public itself, to know the interest which the Department takes in the opinions 
of the American people. I don’t believe any other government in the world 
has taken such pains to gain an understanding of what its people are thinking 
about foreign affairs. We are proud of this record. At the same time, there 
continues even today the possibility of harming our relations with other coun- 
tries if the results of some of these polls were made public—distinguishing now 
particular polling findings from the fact of poll taking. So, when I was asked 
in the spring of 1953 by members of the Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses whether the Department made any use of polls in its analyses of Ameri- 
can opinion, I wanted to be as responsive as possible to those questions. But 
it was also my desire to put as little on the public record as possible which 
might might call attention to the fact that the contents of these polls could, 
in some cases, affect our relations with other countries. And I still feel that 
today. 

Question. But, Mr. Foster, didn’t the Department authorize the National 
Opinion Research Center to make the results public. 

Answer. Some of the results, yes. Not all of them, and normally after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, and then only after it was judged that the particular 
results released would neither damage our current relations with other gov- 
ernments, nor could be interpreted by anyone as the Department participating 
in a domestic propaganda or publicity campaign. The Department itself has 
never released any polling results to the public. Whenever the National Opinion 
Research Center made any polling result available to inquiring scholars, or 
when it published its findings on any subject, nothing whatever was said about 
any connection with the Department of State. Any disclosure of results rested 
only on the professional reputation of the center as a polling organization. 
Before the center had any connection with the Department, it published polls 
in the foreign-affairs field; and after the Department contracted for polling 
services from the center, the center continued to ask questions about foreign 
affairs for other clients. So when a scholar secured an NORC polling finding, 
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he could not tell whether it was a question suggested by the State Department 
or not. All he could tell was that NORCO, a well-known polling organization 
with a long and good professional reputation, had secured it. The release of 
these past results has made a considerable contribution to scholars’ under- 
standing of American popular attitudes on foreign affairs and will continue to 
do so. I regard this greater understanding of American opinion as a good 
thing for the country, and helpful to the Government as it contemplates new 
policy decisions, to know that scholars and others discussing foreign affairs 
are becoming more accurately informed about the past attitudes of the people 
on foreign policy issues. Bearing in mind that a sizable amount of the tax- 
payer’s money has gone into this operation, it makes a bigger return for that 
investment if, after the original purpose of supplying the Secretary’s confi- 
dential needs has been fulfilled, polling results are made available to a larger 
public, provided such release would not harm our relations with other countries 
and would not be regarded as part of a domestic campaign. I should emphasize 
that the Department itself has never made these results public. 


Mr. Reppan. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to insert a memo- 
randum prepared by Mr. Foster, entitled “Utilization of Polling 
Results by the Department of State.” 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection. 


UTILIZATION OF POLLING RESULTS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Since the establishment of a systematic analysis of American opinion on foreign 
affairs in the Department of State in 19438, the Public Studies Division (and its 
predecessors) has sought to make its analyses as broadly based as possible, 
including public opinion polling results, as well as press-radio-T'V comment, stands 
taken by national organizations, and the views of individuals expressed in letters. 
Hence, polling results have always been considered as providing one—but only 
one—dimension of American opinion. The polls have been regarded as a valuable 
supplement, for an accurate picture of what Americans are thinking about foreign 
affairs, to other expressions of opinion. 

According to the Department’s Organization Manual, “The Public Studies 
Division colleets, analyzes, and interprets every available type of public expres- 
sion on United States foreign affairs for internal use of the Department and 
the Foreign Service.” 

The primary utilization of the polling results received by the Department of 
State under its contract with the National Opinion Research Center has been 
for the confidential use of the Secretary of State and such other officers as 
were directly concerned with the subjects involved. The Chief of the Public 
Studies Division has regularly reported the highlights of each poll to the Assist- 
ont Secretary for Public Affairs, who himself brought these results to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary, Under Secretary, and/or other concerned officials. The 
Public Studies Division has frequently supplied fuller interpretations of the 
data to the Assistant Secretary, either on request or on its own initiative. (All 
of these officers regularly receive reports on American opinion as indcated by 
other types of expression. ) 

An important secondary use of the polling results is for the purpose of inform- 
ing other Department officers concerned with particular problems about the 
trends of American opinion as indicated by polls, as well as by the other ex- 
pressions of opinion. This secondary function has been carried out chiefly 
by inclusion of polling results in two series of published reports issued by the 
Public Studies Division: (1) the Monthly Survey of American Opinion on Inter- 
national Affairs; and (2) the series of Special Reports which are prepared on 
particular topics at irregular intervals, as is warranted by the need of Depart- 
ment officers and the availability of current opinion data. 

The Monthly Survey is a mimeographed document of 8 to 11 pages; the Special 
Reports are usually hectographed. The Monthly Survey, marked “Official Use 
Only,” goes to officers in the Department of State, to overseas United States 
posts (including United States Information Service posts), and to some addres- 
sees in the International Cooperation Administration, the Defense Department 
and other agencies. Special Reports, also marked “Official Use Only” or higher, 
are distributed to Government officers—some outside the State Department— 
who are concerned with the particular topic involved. 

The distribution of these reports has always been in accord with the Public 
Studies Division’s function of preparing reports for internal use, and not for 
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publication. These reports have not been made available to representatives of the 
press by the Public Studies Division or any other part of the Department of 
State. Because some misunderstanding has developed over the publication of 
some polling results by the contracting organization, a few words of explanation 
may help to clarify this situation. 

The contractor, the National Opinion Research Center, a nonprofit organization 
which is a part of the University of Chicago, asked some years ago for permission 
to make some past polling results available to scholars under its own name and 
without any mention of any relation with the Department of State. Believing 
that such disclosure of historical opinion trends under the name of the organiza- 
tion which had gathered the data (and which was known by other educational and 
polling organizations to have been interested in this field since 1940) coulda not be 
construed as part of any domestic publicity campaign, and believing that the 
availability of these data would assist historians and polling researchers to write 
more accurately about American opinion in connection with the postwar develop- 
ment of United States foreign policy, the Department granted permission for 
some of the past results to be made available to inquiring researchers. Four 
years ago, the center used some of the “released’”’ data developed under the con- 
tract—together with data it had gathered earlier—in preparing a mimeographed 
summary of polling results indicating American attitudes toward the United 
Nations. In the following year, 1954, a supplement containing later ‘‘released” 
data was issued; and in 1955 a summary of attitudes respecting Germany ap- 
peared. All of these reports by the center were appreciated by polling researchers, 
and none of them was construed as part of a pressure campaign inspired by the 
Government. 

However, in 1957, after NORC published a similar report on foreign aid (which 
included data NORC had gathered outside its Government contract), some Mem- 
bers of Congress have gained the impression that NORC findings were being used 
as part of a Government-inspired publicity campaign in behalf of the mutual 
security prorgam. In this connection they have referred to a newspaper article 
which presented some findings given in the published NORC report and also some 
findings which were not given in that report but which had been included in a 
special report issued by the Public Studies Division. This newspaper article 
stated also that the NORC polls had been undertaken for an executive branch 
agency and contrasted these findings with evaluations of American opinion by 
members of the legislative branch. The fact is that the State Department did not 
make any of these findings available to the press; and the Department was dis- 
tressed to find material it had distributed for official use only appearing in the 
public press as part of a presentation extolling the merits of executive branch 
opinion data as against legislative branch opinion data. The State Department 
has neither authorized nor approved such use of its polling data. 

Mr. Fosrer. I think I have a more detailed knowledge. Naturally, 
under the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I do not have firsthand knowl- 
edge. You said it would be appr opriate to find out what the reasons 
were in 1943 as to that, but I 

Mr. Harpy. The only reason for that, Mr. Foster, was Mr. Car- 
penter’s statement that he was depending on precedent. Now, if 
precedent is the basis on which he made his decisions, unless we know 
what was the original basis, then the whole question of relying on 
precedent seems to me to become, sir, a rather dubious process. 

Mr. Foster. Well, I can talk about the reasons which, since 1950-——— 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know of any more reasons than precedent ? 

Mr. Fosrsr. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then will you tell us, because we certainly would like 
to find out. 

Mr. Fosrer. I would like to talk about the reasons which existed in 
1943, although my firsthand knowledge begins in 1950. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not interested in 1943. If we can, come on down 
here toa more recent date. Let’s take 1956 or 1957. 

Mr. Foster. The reason why I mentioned this is that the factors 
which make for the appropriateness of its being on a confidential 
basis have diminished from 1945 until the Department decided that 
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they were nonexistent in 1957, and that is one point I wish to call 
attention to. But in the beginning this fund and this operation was 
undertaken during wartime and, of course, questions on foreign 
affairs relate to other countries and that raises a delicate question 
about our relations with our allies and with other foreign countries. 

Now in 1943, public opinion polling, even in America, was rela- 
tively young. You may recall the first Gallup poll was published in 
1935. 

Mr. Harpy. And relatively unreliable. 

Mr. Foster. It has been much improved since, Mr, Chairman. 

I wanted to call attention to the fact that in other countries the 
process of public opinion polling was much less developed than it has 
subsequently become, so the very fact that the United States Govern- 
ment was polling its people on questions about their attitudes which 
involved relations with other countries might itself be regarded as an 
inappropriate, or at least questionable, procedure on the part of other 
countries; and also, some of the questions which have been asked 
themselves might damage the results of or hamper our relations with 
other countries even at the present time. But you were making a dis- 
tinction, quite properly, a while ago, Mr. Chairman, between the con- 
fidentiality of the data and the confidentiality of the whole operation, 
and so that is what has changed, particularly since 1943. What was 
in 1943 an unusual and particularly delicate operation has, by 1957, 
become more familiar in all of the countries of the world, so that par- 
ticularly, as Mr. Carpenter mentioned, when the public accounts of 
the existence of this operation appeared, it was deemed that the 
period when it was appropriate to finance this operation from con- 
fidential funds had come to an end. 

Mr. Harpy. It was probably precipitated by the inquiries we were 
making. Somebody finally made a little study and determined that 
you didn’t really need to hide this thing any more. Well, that is all 
right; you don’t need to answer that one. 

The thing that bothers me here is, frankly, I have a little trouble 
understanding why it was necessary even in the beginning to keep 
it quiet so that nobody knew you were doing this. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, Mr. Chairman. There is one further point, that 
we did not wish to call this to the attention of other countries, the 
existence of it, because we didn’t want to encourage them to look into 
it on their own and discover what was being found. 

Mr. Harpy. When did the necessity for keeping this quiet dis- 
appear ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, it tapered off. One couldn’t say that it had to 
be in 1957. It could have been in 1958 or 1959; conceivably it could 
have been 1956, but so long as the war itself was on, then the cold 
war from 1945 to 1950, heated up again with the Korean war—the 
armistice in the Korean war was only signed in the middle of 1953, 
and, of course, that is still today only an armistice, and the overall 
conditions have only very recently 

Mr. Harpy. We are still operating under the emergency declared 
by Mr. Truman. 

Mr. Foster. That is a point I wasn’t aware of, but that would go 
along with this. : 

Mr. Harpy. As to the confidential nature of these things, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s third quarterly report issued December 
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31, 1953, has a rather interesting little observation. It refers to the 
compilation of information on extramural research activities cur- 
rently in progress which did not carry a security classification. Now 
listed-in that is the Univers ity of C hicago, C. W. Hart, Studies of 
American Public Opinion. So, as far back as 1953 the Department of 
State had a contract which the National Science Foundation referred 
to as nonsecurity, that did not carry a security classification. 

Mr. Foster. You said, I think, that the date was 1953. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the date of this report. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes; the compilers of the report took notice of the 
fact that public mention was made of the existence of this function 
in the Senate appropriations hearing earlier in that year. 

Mr. Harpy. So the Senate looked at it then. 

Mr. Fosrer. No. I mean we answered questions, in response to 
questions by members of the committee, which called attention to the 
existence of a polling operation, but it did not go into the factors 
that we have here this morning. There was no amplification of the 
reasons. There was a statement, you will recall, that the budget officer 
wanted to discuss that off the record with the Senators who asked the 
questions at a later time, so there was just the merest mention of it, 
which was perhaps sufficient, though, for the National Science Foun- 
dation to include that statement there. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, r ee know whether they have included similar 
statements in other years, but certainly they did in this one. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foner: did I understand you to say that if the 
other countries found out that the majority of the Americans took a 
negative attitude toward aid, they could easily complicate and make 
much more difficult our official relations with those countries? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. Now, couldn’t that information, the poll information, 
be kept secret by classifying it, rather than using confidential 
vouchers ? 

Mr. Foster. That is what we are doing currently. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you are currently not doing anything? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, with the information still on hand, which is of 
this category which might damage our relations. 

Mr. Reppan. The use of confidential vouchers does not automati- 
cally impress a security classification on the information received 
under the poll. 

Mr. Foster. No. That is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. So the use of confidential vouchers had nothing to do 
with keeping the information secret. 

Mr. Foster. I don’t know about “nothing to do.” 

Mr. Reppan. Well, I mean the use of the confidential vouchers in 
itself would not keep i information secret. 

Mr. Foster. Well, as I said before, we wished to pay the minimum 
public attention to the siamen of this operation. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, as a matter of fact, weren’t there independ- 
ent public-opinion polls being conducted on this same subject back 
during several of these years that you had a contract with the 
National Opinion Research Council ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. There wasn’t anything secret about that. 
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Mr. Foster. No; but they were not conducted by the United States 
Government, you see. That is an entirely different basis. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, certainly, if they were being published and they 
gave foreign countries an idea of what American public opinion was, 
you weren't doing very much in hiding the fact that the State Depart- 
ment was conducting one of its own; were you? 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, this is the sort of situation that we 
were contemplating: Suppose the United States is engaged in nego- 
tiations with another country and the other country not only could say, 
“Now the Gallup poll shows your people are against the stand you are 
trying to take here,” but they could go further and say, “You, yourself, 
have taken your own polls and they have proven that to you.” That 
is an additional awkwardness that the Department would have to 
deal with. 

Mr. Harpy. All of which again raises the question as to whether 
the State Department ought to be in that field at all. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Not in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, and there are posi- 
tive uses 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t expect that it would be in yours. 

Mr. Foster. There are occasions when the Department officers have 
been able to point to these as a further demonstration of the strength 
of American public opinion on certain demands, when we are trying 
to negotiate and secure agreements with other countries. It works 
both ways, but we wanted to guard against the negative factors and 
preserve the positive. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, when you were here the other day, did you 
identify a survey 399 of NORC ? 

Mr. Foster. Not for the record ; no, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, would you identify that for the record as being 
a suvey made by NORC for the State Department ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. And you have cleared certain questions that were 
contained in that poll? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Are those questions listed on that page? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. We are sending you a letter which will be a 
regular record, but I am sure that is accurate. 

Mr. Reppan. That shows questions 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 as 
having been cleared ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Now all of the NORC studies are classified; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Foster. You are referring to the sort of document that you 
have there? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes; the polls that are made for the State Department. 

Mr. Foster. Well, no; I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr, Reppan. Are there any polls which the NORC has made for 
the State Department which are not classified ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, some of them by agreement with the State 
Department have been released. 

Mr. Reppan. You mean they have been declassified ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. But I mean originally were they all classified ? 
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Mr. Foster. I am not sure of the exact use of the word “classified.” 
They are not available for public use. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, do you know what the various forms of classi- 
fications are, secur ity classifications ? 

Mr. Foster. Y es; but now you referred to the NORC ballot form 
which it sends out and on which it recorded these answers. 

Mr. Reppan. No; I am talking about the results which are con- 
tained in these books which the State Department receives from NORC, 

Mr. Foster. Yes. Well, they are treated in that sort of manner, 
but they are not exactly officially classified material. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, I want to show you this booklet which contains 
the polls of NORC from May 14, 1953, through April 26, 1957, which 
is stamped “Confidential.” 

Mr. Foster. That is their stamp. 

Mr. Reppan. This is not the State Department classification ? 

Mr. Foster. No, sir. That is what they have put on the ballot, and 
then they simply use this form and put the answers in. You see, the 
State Department “Confidential” would have to be top and bottom 
on every page. That is their “Confidential.” 

Mr. Reppan. How do you handle it when it comes in the State De- 
partment? Are they classified in any way at that time? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, as they are reported on in various ways—well, 
they have different classifications, depending on the subject matter 
and the circumstances. Ordinarily most of them are marked “Official 
Use Only,” but some others are treated as confidential because of the 
difference in the contents. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, when you say that, if the other countries found 
out what was contained in these polls, it is possible that they might 
complicate or make more difficult our official relations with those coun- 
tries, do I understand you to say now that it would not complicate or 

make difficult those relations to such an extent as would require a secu- 
rity classification ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, Mr. Reddan, you know the security classification 
has to do with national security and these do not necessarily deal 
with—some of them have dealt with such matters, but many and most 
of them would not, and so it is not confidential in that sense that you 
are familiar with about the classification of documents within the 
particular department. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, could you submit to the committee a list of the 
polls which have been marked or have been classified for security 
reasons by the State Department ? 

Mr. Foster. The polls themselves we file in the same form that you 
have them there, and so, then, the decision is made with reference to 
passing them on to someone else, as in my memorandum to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs, or in the hectograph report avail- 
able to other people. Each individual report receives its own classi- 
fication. 

Mr. Reppan. What sort of a classification ? 

Mr. Foster. It is “Official Use Only”; which is what we call an 
administrative designation. 

Mr. Reppan. “Official Use Only” is not a recognized security classi- 
fication ? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. It is not a recognized security classification ? 
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Mr. Foster. That is right; it is not a so-called security classification. 

Mr. Reppan. And that information classified in that way could be 
given to the press without violating any law; is that right? 

Mr. Fosrer. I am not a legal expert, sir. If it is sarbed “Official 
Use Only,” it is meant just for official use. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know of any regulation or law which would 
prohibit the transmittal or the leaking of such information to the 
press that was only marked “Official Use Only” ? 

Mr. Fosrer. As to the laws, I am not familiar. 

Mr. Reppan. But has any been brought to your attention? 

Mr. Fosrrr. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know of any regulation which would prohibit 
it? 

Mr. Foster. The regulation on this administrative classified matter 
does allow considerable allowance for discretion on the part of the 
users. 

Mr. Reppan. Does the classification “Official Use Only” have any 
concise meaning, any exact meaning? 

Mr. Foster. Well, to me it means that it is not for publication; it is 
for our own internal use in the Government. 

Mr. Harpy. Suppose you don’t regard it as such. Suppose some- 
body decides he is not going to pay any attention to this so-called 
classification. There isn't any penalty if he violates it; is there? 

Mr. Foster. This I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Harpy. There isn’t any regulation or any law that you know of 
that would impose any penalty at all if he violated that classification ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, there are regulations—I have not checked re- 
cently—in the Department of State. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know of any basis on which disciplinary action 
would be taken against anyone for ignoring that classification ? 

Mr. Fosrer. I don’t know; no. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted by the State 
eke tment to clarify the foregoing testimony referring to classifica- 
tion of poll results :) 


During today’s testimony, three basic categories of classifications were dis- 
cussed; namely, (1) the “Confidential” designation given data by the private 
contractor NORC—National Opinion Research Center—which is an unofficial 
classification utilized pursuant to a request by the Department of State; (2) the 
security classification of “Confidential” within the meaning of Executive Order 
10501; and (3) an administrative classification of “Official Use Only.” 

The first of these classifications is unofficial, and any person violating it prob- 
ably would not be subject to any sanction, including prosecution. In the present 
instance, no further classification was made within the Department of State 
until the material furnished was distributed, either within the Department or to 
other Government sources. While unofficial “Confidential” classification put on 
its material by NORC is not binding on the Department, still Department offi- 
cials charged with the responsibility of classifying and declassifying would not 
release the material until careful consideration was given to the proper classifica- 
tion which should be given to any one particular question and the answers thereto. 
For this reason, the Department’s witnesses, Messrs. Wilkinson and Foster, did 
not feel that, in response to the chairman’s request for an immediate answer to 
his inquiry as to what classification a particular question should earry, they 
could make an instantaneous ruling without giving careful consideration to the 
nature of the material contained in the question and answers. After eareful 
consideration, however, it has been determined that question No. 12 of question- 
naire No. 399 should be classified as “Official Use Only.” 

Executive Order 10501, dated November 5, 1953, effective December 15, 1953, 
provides for the safeguarding of official information in the interests of the 
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defense of the United States. That order prescribes the classification categories 
which shall be used in classifying defense information. One such category is 
defined as follows: 

“SECTION 1. (c) Confidential.—Except as may be expressly provided by statute, 
the use of the classification “Confidential” shall be authorized, by appropriate 
authority, only for defense information or material the unauthorized disclosure 
of which could be prejudicial to the defense interests of the Nation.” 

The Department of State has promulgated regulations implementing this 
Executive order, and also regulations to control administratively certain infor- 
mation which must be protected for reasons other than national defense. The 
administrative control designations prescribed by the Department are “Limited 
Official Use” and “Official Use Only.” These designations cover matters which 
are not entitled to protection under the provisions of Executive Order 10501 but 
which are of a type that the Department has traditionally protected and must 
continue to protect in carrying on its functions and activities. 

The regulations of the Department of State provide in detail for the protec- 
tion of classified and administratively controlled information and material. 
Personnel of the Department who violate these security regulations are subject 
to disciplinary action which can vary from a reprimand to dismissal. 

Whether or not a person who discloses information classified as “Confidential” 
under Executive Order 10501 could be prosecuted under the criminal statutes 
of the United States would depend upon the facts in each case, considered in the 
light of the applicable criminal statute or statutes. 


Mr. Harpy. I was intrigued a moment ago by your comment that it 
might be to our disadvantage in negotiating with foreign countries if 
they knew about the results of these polls. 

Mr. Foster. Some of them, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know of any case where the American public 
opinion has been more favorably disposed to the position of a for- 
elgn government or to aiding a foreign country than the position 
taken by a diplomat ? 

Mr. Foster. Are you restricting this now to the field of aid? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let’s do that, just for the sake of argument. Do 
you know of any case where any ‘poll showed that the American peo- 
ple wanted to give more money or more assistance to any country than 
our foreign- aid people had proposed ? 

Mr. Fosrer. I don’t know offhand of one in that field. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s refer back to that a minute then. I have a little 
trouble understanding why it would hamper our negotiations—maybe 
it would—for a foreign country to know that the people didn’t want 
our diplomats to give them as much as our diplomats proposed to give 
them. You think that might be a hindrance? 

Mr. Foster. I should imagine that is a possibility. 

Mr. Harpy. So then what we have here is that the diplomats are 
making the decisions irrespective of the wishes of the people unless 
the Congress hold them down? 

Mr. Fosrer. I can’t speak to how they make their decisions, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. O. K. Go ahead. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, I would like to show you this copy of 
Special Report on American Opinion, Department of State, December 
20, 1956, and ask you if that is one of the documents you produced in 
your Office. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, you are the one who negotiates the ques- 
tions for the State Department for NORC; is that correct ? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. Over what period of time have you been doing that? 

Mr. Foster. Well, I have participated in the process for about 14 
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years, but I have been the State Department representative since 
1950, ‘when I became Ac ‘ting Chief of the Division. 

Mr. Reppan. Does Mr. Sheatsley represent the NORC in those 
conferences ? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. Where are the conferences generally held? 

Mr. Foster. In my office. 

Mr. Reppan. Where do you obtain the questions which NORC uses 
in their polls? 

Mr. Foster. They come from very many sources. At any given time 
a large number of them, as Mr. Sheatsley was explaining the other 
day, are trend questions which we are using again, and usually on 
each occasion of the polls there are new circ umstances which need to be 
investigated, so we particularly have to consider what uestions, if any 

can be devised, will gain the information which would be helpful 
for whatever the latest question is. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you receive any of these questions from ICA ? 

Mr. Foster. No; I don’t recall receiving any from them. We 
receive them from v: sarious parts of the Department. They are usually 
not in the form of formulated questions but suggestions or objectives 
that they would like to have reached. 

Mr. Reppan. Does ICA make any of those suggestions to you? 

Mr. Fosrer. I don’t recall any—I mean ICA ‘and its predecessors 
for nearly 9 years, of course, have been in existence. 

Mr. Reppan. W ell, many of your questions concern themselves with 
items which ICA is vitally interested in. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, and so is the Department interested in the mutual 
security program and has been, of course, before there was any ICA 
or its predecessors. 

Mr. Reppan. That is true, but it would just seem natural to me 
that ICA would at least confer with you about things of that nature. 

Mr. Fosrrr. I would just guess, Mr. Reddan—— 

Mr. Reppan. I don’t want you to guess. 

Mr. Foster. O. K., then they have not conferred with us. 

Mr. Reppan. Have you ever discussed with ICA a poll result which 
you have received from NORC? 

Mr. Foster. With some of the persons in ICA: yes. 

Mr. Reppan. With whom have you discussed the polls? 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Blachly, for one. 

Mr. Reppan. Who else? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t recall any other. He has been the one that 
I would be more frequently discussing them with. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you ever discuss them with Mr. Caldwell? 

Mr. Fosrer. No; I have not. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know whether anyone in your office has dis- 
cussed them with him ? 

Mr. Foster. T think it is very unlikely. I can’t say for certain. 

Mr. Revpan. Have you discussed them with Mr. Melody ? 

Mr. F OSTER. T don’t know Mr. Melody. 

Mr. Reppan. How often would you discuss the polls with Mr. 
Blachly? 

Mr. Foster. Well, when either he or I wanted to discuss them. That 
isthe only thing. There was not set time. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, I assume so. but how often would that be? 
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Mr. Fosrer. Oh, 3 or 4 times a year—something like that. 
Mr. Reppan. What would be the general nature of your discussion 
with Mr. Blachly ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, I imagine most of these calls would be initiated 
before we would have time to put material down on paper. I would 
give him a ring to tell him what the latest outcome was on matters 
of interest to him and to his agency. 

Mr. Reppan. And would you suggest that he come to your office 
to talk to you about them; is that it? 

Mr. Fosrer. No. I mean he has done so, but just 

Mr. Reppan. Or you discussed them on the phone, if he didn’t come 
to your office ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Over what period of time has this been going on? 

Mr. Foster. Oh, several years. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Reppan. And did you discuss with Mr. Blac hly at that time any 
possible questions to be included in the future in NORC polls? 

Mr. Foster. I imagine I have, but I don’t recall any—you mean to 
get his idea about whether this would be of particular interest? We 
are always limited in the number of questions and so that means with 
reference to the mutual security progam we can only have a limited 
number—2 or 3 or 4—and so the question sometimes is in trying to 
make up our minds as to which particular aspect would be the most use- 
ful to ask about on that occasion and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Blachly knew NORC was conducting these polls? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And would it be correct to say that your discussions 
with Mr. Blachly might be one source of the ICA. poll questions, sug- 
gestions which he would make to you but which might never be in- 
corporated ¢ 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. On mutual security program ? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes, sir. Well, I would certainly be interested in his 
comments along with those of others within the Department and my 
own thought and the suggestions of Mr. Sheatsley, and some others. 

Mr. Reppan. I would like to address my next question to Mr, Wil- 
kinson. Mr. Wilkinson, have you ever discussed the NORC poll results 
with anyone in ICA? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. I think only in the case of the ones that finally—or 
the ones that appeared in the Kenworthy story in the Times. Natu- 
rally we were concerned about that and after the fact we did discuss 
that story. That is the only instance that I recall. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever discuss, after the fact, the items which 
appeared in the Star which preceded the Kenworthy story by some 
time ? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. No, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Is it your testimony, then, that you have never dis- 
cussed with anyone in ICA any of the NORC poll results? 

Mr. Wixxinson. Well, I might mention, just to clarify a little 
further what Mr. Foster said, that when these questions are in a 
form: it stage, we look at them, distribute them around the building 
for review, and if I have any ones that I think should be included or 
reworded, I would make a suggestion, but it just happens that I have 
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not discussed that with ICA. We have our liaison with ICA in our 
own building mostly. 

Mr. Reppan. Who is your liaison with ICA? 

Mr. Witxinson. Well, Mr. Barnes is a special assistant. 

Mr. Reppan. And if there was any discussion with ICA as to ques- 
tions to be included in NORC polls, Mr. Barnes would be the one 
that would Saree A do it? 

Mr. Witxtnson. I don’t believe so. I think it is more in the sub- 
stantive part and if those questions were to come up, 1 might discuss 
them with Mr. Barnes and get his view on it as the man in charge with 
the responsibility in the building, but I think if there had been an 
occasion to discuss the poll, it would have been Mr. Foster or myself. 

Mr. Reppan. I will address this question to both you and Mr. 
Foster, whichever of you knows the answer to it. Could you tell me 
what are the sources of the poll questions which are concerned pri- 
marily with the functions of ICA 4 

Mr. Foster. Well, they come out of this process that we have been 
describing oradually. Some of them, even with reference to the 
Marshall plan, had their ancestors in the ones dealing with tem- 
porary aid programs. It is just an evolutionary process. 

Mr. Harpy. On those specific points, doesn’t somebody in ICA 
consult with you before a new contract is entered into or before a 
new program is started, and doesn’t somebody in ICA consult with 
you about the questions of relating their activities? 

Mr. Foster. Only as I described it, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Would you consider that your frequent or infrequent 
conversations with Mr. Blachly constitute a discussion which would 
form a basis for the formulation of future questions to be included in 
the poll? 

Mr. Fosrer. I was glad to have his opinion. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not talking about his opinion; I am talking about 
your opinion. You are the fellow that finally passes on these ‘things. 

Mr. Foster. That is right. . I valued his opinion, but I used, along 
with him, other indications of what we ought. to inquire into in the 
next poll. 

Mr. Harpy. So you have a sufficient personal knowledge of what 
you need with respect to information concerning ICA that you feel 
competent to frame these questions on foreign aid without consulta- 
tion with the ICA? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, as Mr. Wilkinson was pointing out, we have our 
own official channels there and if there were need—I don’t recall there 
being such a case, at least in the last few years—we would check there 
in the Department, rather than directly with ICA. That would be 
the normal state of affairs. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, ICA is in the Department, mt it? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, but that is relatively recent, iknow. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, it has been in and out, I hake 

Mr. Fosrer. It is a semiautonomous agency. 

Mr. Wriixinson. The channel is through the Under Secretary, 
through his man Barnes. That is the way we work all matters. 

Mr. Harpy. Officially, you stick to that. How about unofficially? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. As I said, I am sure these questions which are 
quite simple—after all, they are not very complicated, technical ques- 
tions; they are ones that have been accumulations of traditions as 
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to what we are asked, and also of trends. There is a sameness to 
these questions over a long period of time, and I think if ICA had 
felt that we were not asking them in a form and shape they needed, 
they certainly would have informed us. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean if they weren’t sufficiently leading to: meet 
the ICA needs, they would have complained ¢ 

Mr. Wixr1nson. I didn’t mean to put it that way. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know, Mr. Wilkinson, whether or not ICA 
has taken such matters up with Mr. Barnes? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. I think if they had, it would have been then im- 
mediately relayed to us, if there were any views on this. I felt that 
and I still feel that the questions, as the percentage of questions, 
which was 3 or 4, maybe a poll, as regards ICA, were reasonable and 
within just about what we had occasion to need. 

Mr. Harpy. Would it be your testimony, then, following this line 
of thinking, that you really weren’t concer med with whether or not 
it would serve ICA’s function, so long as it served the need of the 
Department of State? 

Mr. Witxtnson. I would say yes, our basic responsibility was to 
keep the mission abroad and the Secretary and the front office, as it 
were, informed with the broad, general trends, of which, certainly, 
mutual security was one. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is a good answer. I wish I could under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Witxrnson. Well, that is the way I interpret the poll, as one 
small part of this general responsibility of analyzing, and I do be- 
heve in this whole, as we have gone along, we have looked at the 
poll more as an isolated thing than one of the many different filings, 
as it were, that form our summary of opinion, that it is something 
that is used each step as one of the entries. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it probably is just one of tie entries, as you 
put it. I don’t know what the other entries are. 

Mr. Wrixrnson. Could I list them ? 

Mr. Harpy. It happens to be the entry we are concerned with at 
the moment. 

Mr. Wrirxtnson. I am trying to give it a context that others 
should have brought out a little more, that this is part of Public 
Affairs’ responsibility and only one segment of it. 

Mr. Harpy. But where you are asking questions that have a funda- 
mental relationship to the ICA, which is, after all, a substantial or- 
ganization in operation in itself, where you are asking questions that 
have a fundamental relationship to ICA and a foreign aid program, 
it is a little bit of a wonder in my mind that you are not at all con- 
cerned with whether or not ICA thinks that those questions are the 
kind of questions that will produce the kind of answers that would 
be helpful, and I understand that it is your testimony that you don’t 
concern yourself with what ICA thinks about it at all.” If ICA 
doesn’t think they are the proper kind of questions, they will tell 
you. 

Mr. Wirxrnson. I will certainly agree to the second part of that 
T would say that we felt covered. That is again something that h: id 
built up over a long period and we felt that it was achieving our 
purpose. 

Mr. Harpy. We are not geting anywhere. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, you had testified that the State Depart- 
ment did not want the information made public that the State De- 
partment was taking these polls. Was there any effort to keep this 
secret within the State Department itself? 

Mr. Fosrer. We didn’t publicize it within the State Department. 

Mr. Reppan. Did anyone other than Mr. Blachly in ICA know 
that NORC was conducting these polls for the State Department ? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t know. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, I will ask you specifically whether or not you 
know of your own knowledge whether any of the following people 
knew that NORC was conducting polls for the State Department: 
Mr. Caldwell? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t know. I don’t know what he knows. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, if you had discussed it with him, you would 
have known that. 

Mr. Foster. Well, I had not done so. 

Mr. Reppan. I will ask the same question of you, Mr. Wilkinson. 
To your knowledge, did Mr. Caldwell know NORC was conducting 
these polls? 

Mr. Wirrxinson. I would say yes. 

Mr. Reppay. What do you base that on? 

Mr, Wirxrxson. Casual reference of their existence, as I remember, 
in telephone conversations. Sometimes a mention of it after a sum- 
mary had been circulated. I was generally aware of the fact that he 
knew of this poll. 

Mr. Reppan. And from your conversations with him, that is what 
you are testifying or basing your opinion on ? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. I can’t remember the specific conversation, but just 
the fact this poll was in existence, certainly we touched on. 

Mr. Reppan. You discussed that with him? 

Mr. Witxrnson. I would say yes. 

Mr. Reppan. How about Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Foster. I am not acquainted with him. 

Mr. Witxrnson. I never discussed it with him. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, you say you discussed the poll with Mr. 
Blachly ? 

Mr. Piers. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. Have you ever discussed it with Mr. Jameson ? 

Mr. Foster. We had one telephone conversation that involved this, 
Ibelieve. I don’t recall the time. 

Mr. Reppan. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Foster. I can’t recall the time. 

Mr. Reppan. Was that in respect to the immediate matter we are 
now discussing, the publication of the November poll in the paper ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Had you had any conversation with him prior to 
that ? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever have any conversation with Mrs. Elinor 
Wolf? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. About NORC polls? 

Mr. Foster. I imagine so. 

Mr. Reppan. During what period of time? 
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Mr. Foster. Two or three phone calls. 

Mr. Reppan. That was while she was employed by ICA ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. What was Mrs. Wolf’s interest in these polls? 

Mr. Fosrer. Similar to ours. To find out what they indicated with 
reference to the attitude of the American people on this question. 

Mr. Reppan. Now, you say you didn’t generally publicize the fact 
that the State Department was taking polls. I assume you only gave 
it to those people on a need-to-know basis; is that right ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes; roughly. 

Mr. Reppan. What did Mrs. Wolf need this information for? 

Mr. Foster. She said that she needed it in connection with her work 
in the public reports; that is, the work in her section of the ICA, and 
that seemed to me to be a natural and appropriate thing. 

Mr. Reppan. Did she ever discuss it with you, Mr. Wilkinson ? 

Mr. Wixxrnson. No; I didn’t happen to discuss it with Mrs. Wolf. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever discuss this with Mr. Yungblut ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you, Mr. Wilkinson ? 

Mr. Witxrnson. No. 

Mr. Reppan. In your discussions with Mrs. Wolf about the public 
opinion polls, did she discuss, particularly, the November poll ? 

Mr. Foster. That was one among many. Actually I think the 
reason she called me was because of my having been in this field longer. 
She was trying to compile all of the polling evidence from all sources 
and we were helpful to her in providing some names and addresses, 
Gallup poll and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Reppan. Did she discuss with you, at any time, any reference 
to the fact that Congressman Lipscomb had written to ICA concern- 
ing the November poll ? 

Mr. Fosrerr. I don’t recall she did; no. This was a general inquiry 
about what the polls showed in this field. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever discuss any poll results with any repre- 
sentative of the League of Women Voters ? 

Mr. Foster. I can’t recall having done so, It is not impossible, but 
I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Reppan. Did anyone in ICA discuss with you the fact that 
Mr. Lipscomb had written to [CA about the polls? 

Mr. Fosrrr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Who discussed that with you? 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Blachly. 

Mr. Reppan. When did he discuss that ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. He called me up and told me he spent a very interest- 
ing morning with Representative Lipscomb discussing the polls. 

Mr. Reppan. Your first conversation with him about this, then, was 
after he talked to Mr. Lipscomb; is that right? 

Mr. Fosrer. I am not positive of that. That is one I remember. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you suggest any action he might take to over- 
come Mr. Lipscomb’s objections ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Harpy. What did you suggest ? 

Mr. Foster. I suggested that the National Opinion Research Center 
was about to put out this summary and that that might be of interest 
to Mr. Lipscomb in connection with his Inquiry. 
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Mr. Harpy. Did you suggest to anybody that they stimulate any 
activity in Mr. Lipscomb’s Setriot to get on the other side of him? 

Mr. Foster. I have not made any such suggestion. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever discuss the subject of these polls or Mr. 
Lipscomb’s attitude toward foreign aid with any representative of 
the Friends’ Committee on National Legislation ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you see a letter put out by the Friends’ Committee 
on National Legislation regarding Mr. Lipscomb’s position ? 

Mr. Fosrer. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, what are your particular functions in the 
Public Studies Division with respect to public opinion polls? What 
are you supposed to do? 

Let me put it this way: Do you analyze the polls ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. How long have you been in the State Department in 
that position ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, I have nct always had the same relation with 
reference to the polls, but it has been a good many years. I have had 
something to do with them ever since they have started taking them. 

Mr. Reppan. Have you ever had any special training in the field 
of public opinion analysis? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir; at graduate school. 

Mr. Reppan. When and where was that? 

Mr. Fosrer. In the University of Chicago, from 1927 to—well, 
1927-28; Harvard University. 1 guess I didn’t do much of that at 
Harvard, but back again in Chicago in 1928-29. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you receive a doctor’s degree or master’s degree ? 

Mr. Foster. From the University of Chicago, yes. My disserta- 
tion topic was on American news of the European war prior to our 
entry into it. 

Mr. Reppan. Did that constitute an analysis of the American pub- 
lican opinion ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, it was more narrowly a content analysis of what 
was in the press about the war prior to our entry into it. 

Mr. Reppan. Outside of that, have you had any other experience in 
the field of public opinion research ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, as a teacher of political science at the Ohio State 
University and Harvard University. I gave courses in this field. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the committee stand in recess and we will recon- 
vene at 2:30 in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Representatives Kee (presiding), Knox, Reuss, and 
Lipscomb. ) 
{rs. Kez. Will the subcommittee come to order, please? 
Would you resume the stand, Mr. Foster? 
Mr. Reddan, would you continue your questioning ? 
Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, when we adjourned this morning, we were 
discussing formulation of questions which are presented to NORC. 
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What is your function with respect to the formulation. of questions; 
that is, the actual wording of the questions ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. The actual wording I participate in along with a 
couple other members of my staff and Mr. Gheatsley in discussing 
wording. 

Mr. Reppan. Who are the other members of your staff ? 

Mr. Foster. They vary, depending somewhat upon the subject 
matter. 

Mr. Reppan. Who would they be, normally ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, right now they would ba Dr. Charles W. Smith, 
Jr., and Miss Eva Sandis. 

Mr. Reppan. In the preparation of questions to be presented to 
NORC, I understand your testimony is that you receive suggestions 
from all over of the Department. 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Are there generally more suggestions than you can 
incorporate in the questions in any particular poll ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, the combination of suggestions and what I feel 
myself are topics which ought to be considered usually or regularly 
amount to more than is appropriate to put in a single poll, yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Who makes the selection as to what questions are to 
go into the poll ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, all of this discussion about question phrasing we 
have been referring to is, of course, tentative. There are two other 
steps that take place after that. One is that the questions are pre- 
tested by NORC to see whether they achieve the objectives we hope 
they do, and they are also checked with my superiors. 

Mr. Reppan. What do you mean by pretesed ? 

Mr. Foster. That is the process of asking a question of a sample 
of the public to see whether the question seems to be understandable 
and interpreted in the same way as was intended. 

Mr. Reppan. And it is upon those two bases that selection is made; 
is that right? 

Mr. Foster. Well, the selection is pretty well made before the 
pretest. The pretest might show us how to improve a question or if 
it showed that it was pretty impossible, why we would simply discard 
it and try again another time. 

Mr. Reppan. Are you the one who makes a determination as to 
whether or not any particular question is going to be asked? 

Mr. Foster. No, I take a very active part in the suggestion but the 
completed list, as I say, is always circulated to my superior. At the 
present time that is Mr. Wilkinson, Deputy Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Reppan. Does Mr. Wilkinson have the final say as to what 
questions are to be included ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, I think he would ordinarily, yes. Ordinarily, 
or in fact I know I am sufficiently familiar with his interests and 
those of the Department generally so that the questions which we 
discuss in our conferences are usually ones which are asked, but not 
on our responsibility. 

Mr. Reppan. Has NORC ever suggested that any of the questions 
which you have presented to them be eliminated ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, it isn’t as formal as that, Mr. Reddan. In this 
matter of boiling down the list to a manageable number, the repre- 
sentative of NORC didn’t hestitate to suggest which ones he thought 
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would be best skipped, postponed, or eliminated in one way or another. 

Mr. Reppan. Did Mr. Sheatsley ever suggest to you that the ques- 
tion as to approval of Secretary Dulles’ stewardship of the Depart- 
ment be eliminated from any of the polls? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, he sometimes said, “Why don’t we postpone that 
until the next time ; the list is getting long.” 

Mr. Reppan. Was it ever postponed ? 

Mr. Foster. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Reppan. Don’t you know, as a matter of fact, it was never post- 
poned except one time ? 

Mr. Foster. It was frequently asked. It had been asked, of course 
with reference to earlier Secretaries of State, too, and rather more 
frequently, perhaps, in this term, but I don't think it was only one. 

Mr. Reppan. Have you examined the polls taken by NORC in the 
last 5 years? 

Mr. Foster. Well, I have not made at one time such an examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Reppan, Well, we have examined them and it appears in every 
poll except one the question as to the Secretary’s stewardship was 
included. 

Mr. Knox. Counsel, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Foster, was this the common practice, a precedent 
back when Mr. Acheson was Secretary of State, and long before? 

Mr. Foster. And long before; yes. 

Mr. Knox. And it is not something new that has come up that you 
are now asking the question about Mr. Dulles’ stewardship as far as 
Secretary of State is concerned / 

Mr. Fosrer. That is correct. I might add there that it is not 
merely the answer to that question that we have sought but from 
time to time, you will recall, Mr. Reddan, that a further question was 
asked, or the reasons for approval and disapproval, which, of course, 
shows the way in which people judge how United States policy is 
going. But we didn’t go to the expense of asking that supplementary 
question each time 

Mr. Reppan. With respect to Secretary Dulles, that was merely a 
separate question, was it not: Do you approve of the way Mr. 
Dulles—— 

Mr. Fosrer. It was one of a score or so, yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Why was that question included in each of these 
NORC polls? 

Mr. Fosrer. There was a great interest in that question on the part 
of my superior, the Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Reppan. Who? 

Mr. Fosrrer. Assistant Secretary McCardle was one. It is not neces- 
sary, I think, Mr. Reddan, to point out that not all Secretaries have 
been held in the highest esteem and that this could have quite a little 
effect on their role and conduct of policy. And it is also apparent 
that there are times when an impression might get abroad from the 
press or from other statements circulated in other fashions which 
might or might not correspond to the ideas of the people generally 
with reference to this. 

95261—57——18 
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Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Foster, do you mean if you took a poll and it 
showed that the Secretary’s policies were not popular with the people 
that he would change his policy to conform with the poll ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, I am not in a position to say whether he would 
do that. I am in a position to say that that was information which 
was desired by his advisers.. I would suppose it would have some 
connection with that. 

Mr. Lirescoms. And that means that the Secretary of State just 
builds his policy to make the people happy ? 

Mr. Foster. No, Mr. Lipscomb. I have in the statement which I 
submitted this morning—lI rather wish I had read it—I think I can 
find the paragraph which may summarize that. 

Well, this is out of context, but I will read it: 


If United States foreign policies are not upheld— 
and this applies to this question, too— 


this fact is one of the important conditions under which future policies must be 
eonsidered. To take one example, Congress, in 1947, responded promptly to the 
immediate menace of Russian pressure on Greece and Turkey by voting a package 
of military and economic aid in a successful effort to help these countries keep 
their territories and independence. At the time the Congress enacted the Greece- 
Turkey aid legislation, the great majority of press and radio commentators 
favored the action taken by the Congress, but the polls told a somewhat different 
story. They showed the majority of Americans in the nationwide sample backed 
the economic aid to the threatened countries, but not the military aid. Evidently 
the people regarded the military aid as more risky. 

After a year or so of expense under the Greece-Turkey program, without any 
dire result attributable to military aid, thé opinion changed to back this, as well 
as the economic aid. Such. changes in attitude are not unusual in popular judg- 
ments on new, untried programs. In the case of military aid, of course, the 
people went on to support a program of aid to many countries which, like Greece 
and Turkey, have undertaken to defend themselves against communism. This 
example also serves to make clear that the Congress and the State Department 
do not take their policies from.an uninformed and inexpert majority which mav 
be registered in a single public-opinion poll. 


Mrs. Ker. Mr. Lipscomb, do you have other questions? 

Mr, Liescoms. Not right at this time. 

Mrs. Ker. Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. Does this conclude Mr. Foster’s testimony ? 

Mr. Reppan. No. 

Mr. Reuss. I may have a question at the end, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Ker. All right. Mr. Reddan, any questions ? 

Mr, Reppan. Are you familiar with the content of the contract be- 
tween NORC and the State Department ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Article 2 of that contract provides as follows: 

The center— 


that is NORC— 


shall provide the services of a sufficient number of trained personnel to supervise 
the obtaining of the information and the preparation of the studies and the re- 
ports referred to in article I of this contract and shall also provide personnel to 
furnish the Department with such advisory services with regard to public 


attitudes as the Department may from time to time request, including advisory 
services in the District of Columbia. 


What are those advisory services ? 
Mr. Foster. Primarily the advice with reference to the phrasing of 
questions that we have been talking about. 
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Mr. Reppan. Do they have anything to do with the interpretation 
of a poll result? 

Mr. Foster. Well, we sometimes would ask the staff what they think 
about it, if you have some sort of a problem, a couple results that seem 
on the face of them not exactly parallel. 

Mr. Reppan. Did the State Department request any advice with 
respect to the interpretation of the poll which was taken on November 
15 of last year? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Who in the State Department interprets the results of 
the NORC polls? 

Mr. Foster. Our Division would be the chief one and I would be the 
most frequent person in recent years. 

Mr. Reppan. Does Mr. Wilkinson interpret those polls also ? 

Mr. Foster. Oh, well, we hope to put them up in a way so that any 
reader of the report can differ in interpretation if he wishes to, from 
our suggestions, but he doesn’t participate in the reporting of these 
results. That is the work of our Division. 

Mr. Liescoms. What report are you discussing with counsel—the 
one these results are in ? 

Mr. Foster. Oh, the results come in in simple figures, in the ques- 
tionnaire and ordinarily what we do when they come in is to put out 
a brief report—that is, the sort of thing I am talking about—which 
would indicate, if it is a question which has been asked before, the 
trend through time on that, and in some cases the breakdowns accord- 
ing to education or geographical region or such other data as would 
seem to be helpful in using the result of the poll. 

Mr. Liescoms. What is that report called ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, these are put out—there are two main ways in 
which we use the polling results. One is a regular monthly publica- 
tion which circulates widely within the Department, and to posts 
overseas, called the Monthly Survey of American Opinion on Inter- 
national Affairs. These contain, usually, quite brief allusions to the 
most recent data; and then others are in particular reports, which we 
call special reports, which appear at no regular date, but as the ma- 
terial is available, dealing with this, some with NATO, some with 
the reciprocal trade program or whatever the topic might be. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What sort of mailing list do you have on those 
reports, on each kind ? 

r. Foster. The regular periodical monthly survey reaches about 
750 persons, and the other reports a good deal fewer. I suppose they 
vary from, say, 50 to 150, 

Mr. Liescoms. What classification do you put on those reports ? 

Mr. Foster. Usually it is Official Use Only. 

Mr. Liescoms. Does that appear on both reports ? 

ae Foster. Yes; they both have that administrative control 
marking. 

Mr. Taichi And who edits the questions or the results that go out 
on these different reports? You do not publish all of the reports of 
the polls that NORC sends; do you? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. Who edits the results which go out ? 

Mr. Foster. Our Division does. That is mostly our Division. I 
make fuller reports by memorandums to my superiors. 
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Mr. Lirscome. If they carry a classification “For Official Use Only,” 
they are just for the specific use of the individual receiving those ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, or persons for their colleagues engaged in the 
same operations. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Concerning the limited distribution reports that you 
get out, are they sent to the White House, for instance? 

Mr. Fosrrer. Some of them are. 

Mrs. Ker. Is that all, Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes. 

Mrs. Kee. Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. What is the distribution to the various departments? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, it varies with the subject matter. That is on 
military questions more copies would go to the Pentagon; on mutual- 
security questions, more would go to ICA, and so forth. 

Mr. Reppan. For instance, this special report on American opinion 
which is gotten out by your office, do all the copies of this go to the 
White House, for instance ? 

Mr. Foster. One did, or two did. I don’t recall which it was. 

Mr. Reppan. They are not on your general circulation list 4 

Mr. Foster. Well, each list is separate. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, the White House, of course, would be interested 
in everything that each department was interested in. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, but not in each individual report that we would 
have. I don’t think we would burden them with everything. 

Mr. Lirscoms. May I ask counsel a question ? 

Mrs. Ker. Yes, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Mr. Reddan, you are referring to one of the limited- 
distribution reports put out by the Department ? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes; that is, a special report on American opinion 
which is put out by Mr. Foster's office, based upon the NORC polls 
and other information. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Sometimes yes, and sometimes we put them out without 
any NORC polls. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is the December 20 report one that would have been 
sent to the White House? 

Mr. Foster. At the staffs request, I did make note of the distribu- 
tion of that particular report, and the White House did receive 1 or 2 
copies; yes. 

Mr. Lipscomp. Who makes the decision as to whether the executive 
departments or the White House should receive the report / 

Mr. Foster. Well, it is a combination of past requests and our 
judgment as to whether the particular report as now being issued 
falls within the interest of the organization and as expressed in earlier 
conversations. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Was the one that stated that 90 percent of the Amer- 
ican public was in favor of foreign aid—such as machinery and 
supples—sent to the White House? 

Mr. Foster. That is in that one, isn’t it? I don’t recall, positively. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I don’t know, either. 

Mr. Fosrer. Let me take a look. I think that would be said near 
the beginning. Here is the 90-percent figure, so this report did go 
there; yes. 

Mrs. Kee. Have you finished? 

Mr. Lrescoms. Yes. 
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Mrs. Ker. Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, did you say you have prepared a docu- 
ment there on the distribution ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Of this particular report ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. May we have that? 

Mr. Foster. Surely. 

Mr. Reppan. Madam Chairman, may we have inserted in the record 
at this point a distribution list of December 20, 1956, report by Public 
Studies Division of current public attitudes on MSP? 

Mrs. Ker. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The document is as follows:) 


DISTRIBUTION OF DECEMBER 20, 1956, Report By PuBLic Srupres Division, CURRENT 
PurlLic ATTITUDES ON MSP 
State Department : 
Executive Secretariat 
Policy Planning Staff 
Mutual Security Affairs 
Counselor 
Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Congressional Relations 
Inter-American Regional Economic Affairs 
Bureau of European Affairs (also British, German, West European, East 
European offices) 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs 
Bureau of Economic Affairs 
Intelligence Area, including regional desks 
Public Affairs area, including Public Services, UNESCO Relations, Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service 
International Cooperation Administration : 
Frederick Blachly, Public Reports 
William J. Caldwell, Director of Public Reports 
John McDonald, Jr., Executive Secretariat 
Albert Reifman, International Development Advisory Board, ICA 
White House 
Council on Foreign Policy 
Operations Coordinating Board 
Commerce Department 
Treasury Department 
United States Information Agency, including regional desKs and VOA 
Pentagon: Army Reading Panel, Air Force (Special Projects) 
United States Mission to the U. N. (New York) 
United States Regional Office (Paris) 
United States Embassy, London (public affairs officer ) 
United States Embassy, Bonn (public affairs officer ) 


Mr. Knox. Madam Chairman, I would just like to ask a question 
relative to the 90 percent. 

Mr. Foster, according to the information I have before me, you are 
Chief of the Public Studies Division. 

Mr. Foster. That is my title, sir. 

Mr. Knox. All studies of public-opinion polls fall under your juris- 
diction ¢ 

Mr. Foster. With reference to American opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Knox. Who released the information of the public-opinion 
poll taken by NORC as of February 8, 1957 ? 

Mr. Foster. Are you referring to the National Opinion Research 
Center’s report 4 
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Mr. Knox. I am referring to the article that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of February 8, 1957. 

Mr. Foster. I don’t have any firsthand information about that. 

Mr. Knox. Well, you are charged with the responsibility of custo- 
dian of the polls, are you not—the public-opinion polls that are 
taken ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, yes, but that requires some modification. For 
instance, this publication that I referred to does contain that figure 
of 90 percent about which you are interested and that had been 
published—I have forgotten exactly when it is dated—February 1957. 

Mr. Knox. Are you unable to answer my question relative to who 
released the information to the press when it was confidential infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, this particular one, I wouldn’t regard this—this 
is published under their own responsibility. 

Mr. Knox. Who published it ? 

Mr. Fosrrer. The National Opinion Research Center published this 
document. Here is the 90-percent figure on page 13 of this. 

Mr. Knox. Well, then, it is a fact, according to the latest public- 
opinion poll by private agencies, that 90 percent of the people now 
favor the idea of foreign aid; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes; that is, according to what the poll showed. 

Mr. Knox. And, according to the information I have here, that 64 
yercent of the persons polled said they thought the United States 
benefits from its foreign-aid expenditures. Is thata fact? 

Mr. Foster. That was in response to another question. 

Mr. Knox. But that is factual from the NORC ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes, from the NORC. 

Mr. Knox. Surely, you can tell who released the information, can 
you not? 

Mr. Foster. Well, I didn’t do it, sir. 

Mr. Knox. Well, it is under your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Foster. No; it was not under my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Knox. You are not the custodian then of the confidential infor- 
mation that is held within the State Department as far as public- 
opinion polls are concerned ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, yes, until it is distributed in the form of reports 
we have been talking about and such documents as this issued by the 
center itself. 

Mr. Knox. Then this was not confidential information that was 
released; is that correct? Was it classified as confidential by the 
State Department ? 

Mr. Foster. It wasn’t when this appeared. 

Mr. Kwox. Was it classified as confidential by the State De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Foster. It wasn’t when this appeared. 

Mr. Knox. That isn’t what I asked you. I asked you if it was 
classified as confidential by the State Department. Of course it was 
not after it was released. We know that because the general public 
had it. 

Mr. Foster. Well, let me just tell a little about this here. 

Mr. Knox. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Foster. This is No. 4 of what the center calls its occasional 
reports. They have been putting them out about once a year—a little 
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longer or a little less. The first two dealt with American attitudes 
toward the United Nations and the third one dealt with the attitudes 
toward Germany and our relations with Germany and this particular 
one——— 

Mr. Reppan. May I interrupt right there, please, Mr. Knox ? 

Mr. Foster, you don’t mean to tell Mr. Knox that the February 8 
story that appeared in the Star was based upon that survey you are 
holding in your hand? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t recall the dates, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. No, but is it your testimony that it is your under- 
standing that the story which appeared in the Star was based upon 
that memorandum prepared by NORC? 

Mr. Foster. This morning, Mr. Reddan, you asked me not to guess 
about things I didn’t know about, and I would rather not guess about 
it. 

Mr. Reppan. Then I think you better not guess when you are 
answering Mr. Knox. If you can’t answer my question, you certainly 
can’t answer his. 

Mr. Foster. Which is your question? 

Mr. Reppan. My question is are you saying that the story which 
appeared in the Star was based upon the survey or the memorandum 
prepared by NORC. 

Mr. Foster. I am saying I do not know the answer to that question. 
I am trying to answer Mr. Knox’s rather more specific question as to 
whether or not at that time this was classified, and so I was pointing 
out that this has been in preparation for a year or so—I don’t know 
exactly how long—and that the center had asked us, as it does with 
other questions, whether they could make public, under their own 
name, of course, that November 1956 result and we said yes. It must 
have been sometime before it was published, but I don’t recall the exact 
date, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Don’t you know as a matter of fact, Mr. Foster, that 
that particular document was not released by NORC until after 
February 8? 

Mr. Foster. I believeso. I think that is right. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, then, it couldn’t have had anything to do with 
the Washington Star story, could it? That is the question Mr. Knox 
asked you. 

Mr. Foster. That is where I better not guess, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Knox. Well, now, I am going to ask you once again who re- 
Jeased the information. 

Mr. Foster. I don’t know. 

Mr. Knox. You mean to say you are the chief of the division, the 
custodian of the public opinion polls and you don’t know who re- 
leased it? Surely you know. 

Mr. Foster. I am no longer custodian of them when they have been 
put into reports sent out to a hundred people, when they are in prep- 
aration at least for the report issued by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center. 

Mr. Knox. Who is the superior over the people whom the reports 
were released to? Are you their superior ? 

Mr. Foster. No; I am referring now to the fact that this 90 — 
figure appeared in a December 20 report—I guess you are clear on 
that—that we put out, but we had promptly after December 20 circu- 
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lated it to a hundred people or so, officers of the State Department 
and other agencies who were interested in knowing what the public 
attitude was toward the mutual security program. 

Mr. Knox. Well, was there any employee within the State Depart- 
ment that was removed from their position or their office which they 
held because of the release of this report ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Knox. No one was reprimanded, although it was confidential? 

Mr. Foster. In the State Department— I don’t think so. 

Mr. Knox. Well, ICA is under the jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment. Maybe it wasthrough ICA. Was it? 

Mr. Foster. It could be. 

Mr. Knox. Well, was it? 

Mr. Fosrer. Wouldn’t it be better to ask the ICA people? 

Mr. Knox. If you are unable to answer it. 

Mr. Fosrer. I have no firsthand knowledge of that, Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Knox. What could the objective be in the release of this report 
Was it to create more general acceptance of the ICA program for con- 
sumption by the general public? 

Mr. Fosrer. The State Department has made no release of this 
information. We do not release these results. 

Mr. Knox. Well, now, NORC, according to the documents that 
counsel has, they stamp it “Confidential.” 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes; the whole enterprise is, or was. 

Mr. Knox. And then it comes to your Department and you deter- 
mine as to what portions of it, what portions of the survey or the poll 
is confidential, don’t you? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Was that portion of the report determined to be con- 
fidential at the time it was released ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, you are looking at it right there. You see the 
designation is “Official use only.” That is what we call an adminis- 
tratively controlled document, rather than strictly a classified docu- 
ment, because it does not deal with national security information. It 
means that it is for the use of Government workers. 

Mr. Kwox. And there was no one reprimanded, to your knowledge, 
for the release ? 

Mr. Fosrrer. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Knox. Should there have been ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, I wrote a memorandum to my superior sug- 
gesting that this release was unfortunate and suggesting that he do 
what he could with reference to it. 

Mr. Knox. And what report did you get back from your superior 
with reference to it? 

Mr. Fosrer. We discussed it the other day and he could not remem- 
ber what he had done. He didn’t think he had done anything in 
writing, but he may have orally. 

Mr. Knox. Then you have no knowledge of anyone being repri- 
manded ¢ 

Mr. Fosrrer. That is correct. 

Mrs. Ker. Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, do you have a copy of that report that you 
say you wrote concerning the release of that material ? 

Mr. Foster. The memorandum ? 
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Mr. Reppan. Do you have a copy with you? 
Mr. Fosrrer. Not with me, no. 
Mr. Reppan. By any chance, is this the one to which you are ane 
ring, “Utilization of Polling Results by the State Department”? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Reppan. This is another memorandum prepared by you, en- 
titled “Utilization of Polling Results by the Department of State”? 

Mr. Fosrer. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. You prepared this? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Could you obtain for the committee a copy of the 
memorandum which you wrote concerning the release of the poll 
information ¢ 

Mr. Foster. I will look for it. 

Mr. Reppan. Will you submit that to the committee, please / 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. This wasn’t, however, in connection with the 
particular case that Mr. Knox has been referring to, the February 8 
one, but a later one. 



















Mr. Reppan. It was not? 

Mr. Foster. No, not the February 8 one. 

Mr. Knox. I understood it was when you answered my question. 
Mr. Fosrer. Well, I am sorry, there are several developments here 


and I had them temporarily confused. Perhaps I should explain it. 
It was after the article appeared in the New York Times on March 17. 

Mr. Knox. Then you do not have any knowledge of recommending 
someone within the official family be reprimanded for release of that 
information ¢ 

Mr. Fosrrr. The February 8 one? 

Mr. Knox. Was this an accepted practice that you do not reprimand 
employees when they violate the confidence that has been placed in 
them and the trust as far as confidential information is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Foster. Well, now, thinking of this February 8 article, I don’t 
think I have described it quite in those terms, Mr. Knox. As I recol- 
lect, several private organizations had conducted polls in this field 
and found a high degree of public support for them, which is a fact 
based upon readily checked public sources. Those remarks, I am 
soln yo 

Mr. Knox. Well, now, isn’t it true that the article appearing in the 
Washington Star is practically identical to the poll that was taken / 

Mr. Fosrer. I don’t recollect that. 

Mr. Knox. Well, maybe I should pass this over and let you look at 
it and see if those statements are not in conformity with the public 
opinion poll that I have reference to. 

Mr. Foster. Well, yes, these are quite accurate, only the question is 
put: 














According to the latest public opinion polls by private agencies, 90 percent of 
people now favor the idea of foreign aid. 

Well, that is very broad. 
question. 

Mr. Knox. But it does coincide. 

Mr. Foster. It is based on that particular question; yes. 

Mr. Knox. By NORC? 
Mr. Foster. Yes. 








I mean it isn’t traceable to any particular 
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Mr. Knox. Then the committee is led to believe that there is no 
reprimanding of subordinates that release confidential information? 

Mr. Foster. That is not in accordance—I mean reprimanding is in 
order under the security regulations of the Department, as far as we 
are concerned, and I wouldn’t want to create any other impression. 

Mr. Knox. That is all. 

Mrs. Ker. Mr. Reddan? 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, with respect to the classification of these 
polls, I understood you to say this morning—correct me if I am 
wrong—that the Deckdetionwnk did not impress any security classifica- 
tion on these poll results? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. And that the confidential stamp on these poll results 
was an NORC stamp which had nothing to do with security classifica- 
tion. Did I misunderstand you or is that your testimony ? 

Mr. Foster. No; that is correct. You see, they aren’t circulated in 
any way in that form. We keep them in locked files, of course, and 
the way in which they are circulated, that calls for sometimes one 
ae control designation and sometimes another; it mostly 

s “Official Use Only.’ But the memoranda I send, let’s say, to the 
Acejatamt Secretary for Public Affairs might be classified more highly 
because we include some material that wouldn’t get distributed in this 
way. Ofcourse, it varies from time to time. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Foster, the reason why I asked those questions of 
you was the fact that I understood the poll was taken for a specific 
purpose and that was to inform the Department, the agencies within 
the Department as to what the public was thinking. 

Mr. Foster. That is true. 

Mr. Knox. And therefore it could not be released to the general 
public because it was purely for the Departments information to de- 
termine as to whether the policy was in agreement with the thinking 
of the general public of the United States, or should they change 
their policy in some degree in order to have some unity behind the 
State Department in their foreign affairs. 

Mr. Fosrrr. I think that is substantially correct, Mr. Knox, and 
the Department has never released any polls of a current nature. We 
have released some older ones, and I was referring to this series, that 
is, the ones that the National Research Center put out under its own 
name. But the two main reasons for not wanting to publish them 
are: one, that it might damage the current relations with other coun- 
tries in the case of questions; and the other is not to give anyone 
occasion for the suspicion, even, that there might be a publicity cam- 
paign utilizing these results on matters cur rently before Congress. 

Mr. Knox. Yes; I understand that, and you so stated this morning. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Isn’t it a fact that these polls, way back at the start, 
were not purchased for publicity sake at all ? 

Mr. Foster. That is true. 

Mr. Lirscome. And the only justification that you have for purchas- 
ing these polls is for the official confidential use of the Secretar y of 
State and the key officials of the Department of State ? 

Mr. Fosrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Lipscoms. So under no circumstances could you or anyone else 
nee tes content of these polls to the public or to anyone, for that 
matter ¢ 
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Mr. Foster. Well, once the confidential purpose has been served 
and these reasons that I have referred to are not involved, then per- 
mission has been granted to the National Opinion Research Center 
under its own name to make results available to scholars who inquire 
about that and they have put up some of them in these reports. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, you give permission to NORC to 
publish historical data ? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Lipscomn. And that is the only material that is to be published— 
what is considered historical data that you have officially released and 
given them your approval to publish ? 

Mr. Fostr r. Yes. We don’t put as much stress on the phrase “his- 
torical data” as you do, but I mean that is the idea. 

Mr. Lipscomsn. I am not using my own words; they are the words 
of the Bureau of the Budget which approves your money, the words 
of the Comptroller General, and also from the people who have writ- 
ten me from the Department of State and ICA. “Historical data” 
are the words they use. 

I asked Mr. Merriam that question the other day. I asked him 
what he considers “historical data.” Now, what do you consider 
“historical data” to be? 

Mr. Foster. Well, historical data are data that are of more histor- 
ical than current interest. As in this case here, historical data would 
be those covering a period of several years and some distance in the 
past. 

Mr. Liescomp. In other words, you feel a poll taken in November 
and released in February is an historical figure ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, Mr. Lipscomb, when you consider that in con- 
nection with this there was given a list of several that have been taken 
over 1955 and 1956, of course the whole document itself is a historical 
document to trace the development of American opinion from 1942 
when NORC was taking these questions on its own and when we had 
no contract with them whatsoever, and they did urge us to make it, 
for permission to make it as up-to-date as possible, and it turned out 
that that was not too good an idea to come down too recently. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Also, there is a poll that was taken in January and 
also published in this February document. Is that right? 

Mr. Foster. There is one. They call it December because that was 
the date when they mimeographed their questionnaire. The one you are 
referring to is the one on aid to countries like India. 

Mr. Lirescomn. And it is entirely within your discretion as to what 
you are going to allow NORC to publish in their occasional reports? 

Mr. Foster. Well, on the basis—I mean I would decide the indi- 
vidual case upon the basis of the general opinion which you have 
referred to. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But other than your release to NORC, there is abso- 
lutely no reason why any other figures in the polls taken by NORC 
should be released to the public, other than for the official use of the 
Secretary of State and the key officials within the Department of 
State? That isthe purpose of the program; isthat correct? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. If I understand you, I agree absolutely. 

Mrs. Ker. Have you finished, Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lrescoms. Yes. 
Mrs. Kerr. Mr. Reddan. 
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Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, I would like to point out to you that the 
contract between the State Department and the NORC carries a 
“Confidential” classification. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. That is a security classification placed by the State 
Department, is it not ? 

Mr. Fosrer. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. Now, who placed that classification on this document ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, you see, the difference is that refers to the whole 
operation rather than any particular result. This has been done for 
a long time and it was at the instance, I believe—it was started before 
I had direct responsibility—but I think that was related to the fact 
that it was from confidential funds. So the existence of the operation 
was what we were trying to keep unpublished. 

Mr. Reppan. And I want to get your testimony straight in this one 
respect: The results of the polls have never been classified by the 
Department of State; is that your testimony / 

Mr. Foster. No; they have not all taken a single classification. 
They vary in their classification. 

Mr. Reppan. You mean in the security classification / 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And who classifies them ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, we would individually in our division. 

Mr. Reppan. In your division you place a classification upon them ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. What is the highest classification you placed on these 
polls ? 

Mr. Foster. Some of them, during the Korean war, were classified 
is “Confidential.” 

Mr. Reppan. What is the lowest classification / 

Mr. Foster. “Official Use Only.” 

Mr. Reppan. Well, that is not a security classification. 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. I am talking about security classifications. 

Mr. Foster. Well, most of these do not have to do—you know, at 
the present time the security classification has to be geared to national 
defense security questions and most of these questions do not come un- 
der our sec urity regulations. They have this administrative control 
designation of “Official Use Only” or “Limited Official Use,” or 
higher. 

Mr. Reppan. What I want to know is what polls have been classi- 
fied, have been given a security classification. Now, as you know, the 
security classification is keyed in with criminal statutes. I want to 
know what polls have been classified. 

Mr. Foster. Well, those that deal with defense matters and subject 
matters dealing with national security. 

Mr. Reppan. Can you supply the committee with a list of polls 
which have been given security classifications ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, the individual questions aren’t classified, as I 
have been saying before; it is, rather, the reports that deal with them 
and I could at least give you—I am not sure all of them, we don’t have 
a list which would include all, but I can supply you with samples of 
some. 
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Mr. Reppan. I don’t wan’t samples. The committee will want them 
all. How can you tell whether anybody is violating a criminal statute 
if you don’t know what you have ¢ ‘lassified? If somebody is releasing 
confidential information in violation of the law, how can you know 
when somebody violates the law if you don’t know what is classified / 

Mr. Foster. Well, that would stem from whatever was marked on 
the question, but the document in which the question was carried ; 
wouldn’t it, Mr. Reddan ¢ 

Mr. Reppan. It is the information which is classified, not the form 
that it takes. It is the information. What I want to know is, What 
do you have over there in the State Department which will show 
what information is classified with respect to these polls? 

Mr. Foster. Well, the only thing we have would be a list of how the 
various reports are classified and the memorandums which would have 
a more narrow circulation. 

Mr. Repoan. Will you make a submission to the committee on that / 

Mr. Foster. I will see what we can do along that line. 

Mr. Reppan. Is there any reason why you can’t? 

Mr. Fosrrer. Well, we can’t turn to a single list and submit it to you. 
It isa question of going back to the records and 

Mr. Reppan. Well, you don’t have to take it all the way back. 

Madam Chairman, would back to 1950 be sufficient ? 

Mrs. Ker. I think so. 

Mr. Fosrrer. That would be quite a time-consuming task, Mr. 
Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. How many polls have you taken since 1950? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, you see, the basis is not on a poll, but on the in- 
dividual question and they would average, say, 120 questions a year in 
the past 7 years. That would be 840 questions. 

Mr. Reppan. And then they should be stamped with a classification 4 

Mr. Fosrer. No, they are not handled in that way. 

Mr. Kwox. Mr. Reddan, wouldn’t it be a fact that what you are en- 
deavoring to secure from the State Department would be the reports 
of the polls that have been marked “Confidential” ¢ 

Mr. Reppan. I am trying to find out what information the State 
Department considers Classified information that was derived from 
these polls. 

Mr. Knox. It was the reports that you classified, and not merely the 
questions; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct, yes. We don’t classify each question. 

Mr. Reppan. But your reports will show what information is clas- 
sified, given a security classification ; is that right ? 

Mr. Fosrer. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. And you will submit those to the committee, will you 
please, sir? 

Mr. Foster. I will try to check with my superior on that. 

Mr. Reppan. Who will you check with on it? 

Mr. Fosrer. Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Wilkinson is supposed to be here now, is he not ? 

Mr. Foster. I explained he had another committee meeting to go to 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Reppan. What time will he be back here? 

Mr. Foster. He didn’t know when he would be free there. 
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Mr. Kwox. Mr. Foster, could you inform us how many polls have 
been taken since 1950? 

Mr. Foster. Well, something like 800, I would guess—just roughly 
estimating here—questions. 

Mr. Knox. Now you said you did not classify questions; you clas- 
sified results in reports. 

Mr. Fostzr. The report, yes; that is right. 

Mr. Knox. Well, you wouldn’t have 800 reports? 

Mr. Fosrrer. No; I couldn’t give you any estimate of the number 
of reports. You see, some of them are put out in this monthly publica- 
tion I referred to, the Monthly Survey, and others are put out in 
individual reports and the total number I just wouldn’t say. However, 
I can say this, that the number classified as confidential would be quite 
small. It would be just 3 or 4 percent—something like that, if that 
many. 

Mr. Knox. That wouldn’t put a tremendous task upon you then, to 
furnish that information for the committee, would it? 

Mr. Foster. Well, the way in which the material is we would have 
to go through all the various reports to see which we had so classified. 

Mr. Knox. Well, Mr. Foster, surely if it is classified, it is so indi- 
cated on the report, is it not? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Knox. Then you wouldn’t have to go through the reports in 
order to determine it ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, you see, we have them filed under a subject matter 
heading. It would be quite a chore, really, to go back to 1950, but we 
will see what we can do. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 15, 1957. 
Mr. Joun REDDAN, 
General Counsel, House Subcommittee on International Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ReppAN: In response to your request, made during my appearance 
before the subcommittee at the July 8 hearing, for a list of polling results re- 
ported under the “Confidential” designation since January 1, 1950, I have made 
an exhaustive examination of the Public Studies Division’s files in order to secure 
the desired information. 

To place the Division’s practices during the 1950-57 period in perspective, I 
should add that for the years 1943-45 all of the polling reports were classified 
as “Confidential” or higher (a number having been issued in the “Secret” cate- 
gory). For the period 1946 through 1949, there was a gradual increase in use of 
the “Restrieted” label. (Our Monthly Survey was changed from “Confidential” 
to “Restricted” in April 1948.) As you know, the present regulations limiting 
“Confidential” to national-defense materials became effective in State Department 
practice near the close of 1953. 

This review of our classification history, I think, shows both how appropriate 
it was in 1943 to keep the polling operation unpublicized, and how in 1957 this 
had become much less appropriate. I may add that, under the successive regula- 
tions governing the “Confidential” classification, PS has constantly sought not 
to “overclassify” its reports; and for many of the reports issued by the Division 
a higher classification could have been justified under the existing regulations, 
but we felt that such a higher classification was not actually essential under the 
circumstances. 

The attached list of polls includes those results which were issued in ‘‘Con- 
fidential” hectographed reports (marked “HR” in the list), or in typed memo- 
randa (marked “TM” in the list) prepared by me for the use of my superior 
officers in the Department. In the case of both the hectographed reports and 
typed memoranda, there were normally included also some results which were 
currently issued in reports in the “Restricted” or “Official Use Only” categories. 
Such polling questions are not included in the attached list. 
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Some of the polls listed here as “Confidential” have been mentioned in the 
“Restricted” Monthly Survey. In such cases, the monthly references to the results 
were usually either: (a) much less detailed, and thus less needful of being 
classified as “Confidential” ; or (b) published at a later date when circumstances 
had altered (e. g., a change in the military-diplomatic situation, or publication 
of a Gallup or other poll which diminished the unique importance of the NORC 
finding) ; or both of these (a) and (b) factors were operating. Moreover, by the 
present date, most of these “Confidential” reports have been downgraded or 
declassified. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. ScHUYLER Foster, 
Chief, Public Studies Division. 


List OF NORC POLLING QUESTIONS ORIGINALLY REPORTED IN PUBLIC STUDIES 
DIVISION MEMORANDA (TM) AND Reports (HR) UNvbER “CONFIDENTIAL” 
CLASSIFICATION : 1950-1957 


1950: 
273: 3, 8, 13 (HR) 
276-70: 6, 7, 8 (TM and HR) 
282-3: 12 (TM and HR) 
288: 12, 14 (TM and HR) 
291: 5 (TM) 
1951: 
295: 13, 14 (TM) 
298: 6, 7, 13 (TM) 
300-297N : 6, 7 (TM); 8 (TM and HR). 
302: 7, 8, 9,10 (TM) 
303: 31 (TM and HR); 36 (TM); 37 (TM and HR), 40 (TM) 
307: 6, 8, 9 (TM) 
312: 8 (HR) 
313: 17, 18 (HR) 
314: 10, 11 (TM) 
1952: 
815: 7, 15 (TM and HR) 
317: 1, 2, 3A, 5 (TM and HR) ; 12 (TM) 
320: 10 (TM and HR); 13 (TM); 144, 15 (TM and HR) ; 16 (TM) 
321: 1, 3, 4, 6, 7 (TM and HR) 
323: 4,6 (TM and HR); 8 (TM) 
325: 2 (TM), 3, 5, 7, 8,9, 10 (TM and HR) 
827: 4, 5, 6, 7,8 (TM and HR) ; 19 (TM) 
329: 10,11, 12 (TM); 19 (TM and HR) 
330: 7-8 (TM) 
$32: 6 (TM) 
333: 8,10 (TM); 12 (TM and HR) 

1953 : 

334: 3 (TM) 

$37: 5, 6 (TM) 

840: 9 (TM and HR) 

341-2: 11 (TM) 

347: 4 (TM) 

348: 12 (TM and HR) 

349: GA (TM and HR)); 10 (TM) 

1954 : 

851: 9 (TM); 12 (TM and HR); 14 (TM) 
353: 6, 8, 9,10 (TM and HR) 

355: 8,9 (TM); 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 (TM and HR) 
357: 7, 8,9 (TM and HR) 

368: 15 (TM) 

865: 9 (TM) 

1955 : 

866: 13, 14 (TM) 
_.__: 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 (TM and HR) 
870: 6, 7, 8 (TM) 
374: 10, 11 (TM) 
379: 15 (TM) 

1956 : 8390: 5 (TM) 

1957: January-April, none 
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Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, you say that you classify some of this 
information yourself ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes; that is my job. 

Mr. Reppan. Have you ever read Executive Order 10501, dealing 
with the safeguar« ling of official information in the interest of the 
defense of the United States? 

Mr. Fosrer. Part of it at least. I don’t know whether I have read 
it all. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, for instance, have you ever read the classifica- 
tion “Secret,” what information shall be classified as secret ? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t pay any attention to that. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, maybe you should. 

Mr. Foster. We don’t have that kind of material. 

Mr. Reppan. It says here: 

Except as may be expressly provided by the statute, the use of the classifica- 
tion secret shall be authorized, by appropriate authority, only for defense 
information or material the unauthorized disclosure of which could result in 
serious damage to the Nation, such as by jeopardizing international relations 
of the United States * * *. 

Now, isn’t that what you said this morning you were trying to 
prevent by keeping this information from the public ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, it becomes a matter of degree. You see, secret, 
they talk about jeopardizing relations; I talk about harming or dam- 
aging. 

“Mr. Reppan. There is a difference? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. What would be your difference between harming and 
damaging. 

Mr. Fosrrer. A matter of degree. Certainly, I don’t think since 
1950 we have had occasion to classify any of our findings as high 
as secret. 

Mr. Reppan. You consider it sufficiently damaging so as to classify 
the fund confidential, but you do not classify the poll results; is that 
right? As I understand it, the only thing damaging is that you are 
using the funds for the polls? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Reppan. You are using emergency funds for polls is the only 
thing which is damaging, as T understand it. 

Mr. Foster. No. Some of these results or the fact we are asking 
the questions would be a matter that we would not wish to have other 
countries, particularly countries with whom we are entering negotia- 
tions or other relationships, know that we were doing this. So the 
whole operation was classified and as little attention given to it as 
possible in a public way. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, of course, if you publish the result of the poll, 
certainly everybody would know you were taking the polls. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, of course that is true. 

Mr. Reppan. So it is sort of silly to classify one and not classify 
the other, isn’t it? 

Mr. Foster. No, not necessarily. 

Mr. Reppan. That is a matter of opinion anyhow. 

Mr. Fosrer. But we have not published any. Such ones as have 
been published have been published by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, an organization which takes public opinion polls on 
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various questions and has done so since 1940. It takes them not only 
for us, but for other people, so if anybody sees a poll from the 
National Opinion Research Center, they can’t say that it is a poll 
which was paid for or authorized by the State Department. 

Mr. Liescoms. But in effect it was, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Fosrer. In effect, what was? 

Mr. Lirscoms. It was a poll paid for by the Department of State 
and you gave permission to them to publish the specific answers that 
they have in the occasional report ¢ 

Mr. Fosrer. That is right, with the knowledge that it would have 
no reference to the Department of State and that the report would 
contain questions and answers which came from other sources than 
from us. 

Mr. Liescoms. Wasn't that just a gimmick you worked out so that 
the Department of State wouldn’t be connected with it, so you 
wouldn’t defeat the purpose that you were trying to work out, the 
fact that you didn’t want the people to know the United States Gov- 
ernment was tied up in this? 

Mr. Foster. It is a fact that we didn’t want them to know, that is 
right. 

Mr. Lrescoms. But, in effect, the United States Government was 
releasing information on public opinion polls through the NORC as 
an outlet, and paid for by public funds. 

Mr. Foster. Well, that is a matter of interpretation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, isn’t that the case? 

Mr. Foster. I wouldn’t put it that way, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, the Department of State of the United States 
Government paid for the polling service, didn’t it ? 

Mr. Foster. That is true. 

Mr. Liescoms. And then after you get the results, NORC is per- 
mitted to publish an occasional report, using specific questions and 
results ¢ 

Mr. Foster. Yes. No, they chose from among many which were 
available to them and made this report as they did the ones before. 

Mr. Liescoms. You mean that this last report, the occasional re- 
port No. 4, did not contain questions that were obtained specifi- 
cally for the use of the Department of State over a period of years? 

Mr. Fosrer. That is correct. There were some questions there 
which the NORC asked before it had a contract with the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You mean prior to 14 years ago? 

Mr. Foster. That is right ; 1942. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. Here on page 2, the first 2 are January 1943 
and June 1945. We had no contract with NORC until 1945. So we 
could the more readily sanction their publication of this material 
because we knew it was not a strict guide to what the Government was 
doing. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. If you told NORC it could not release any informa- 
tion obtained for you through a poll paid for by public funds, it could 
not publish the information: is that right ? 

Mr. Foster. That is true. 

Mr. Lipscoms. So you could sanction it if you wanted to? 
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Mr. Foster. I don’t understand you. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You said you couldn’t sanction the publication of 
this report. 

Mr. Foster. What I mean was we were the more willing to agree 
to the publication by NORC of the results because it would not be 
possible for any body using the reports to say this poll must have been 
asked for and paid for by the State Department because it includes 
questions that were not, don’t you see. I mean this only comes out un- 
der their name, the National Opinion Research Center, University of 
Chicago, and so forth, and this is available to people who are inter- 
ested in polls or subject matters and they would not have known, even 
if they knew or if they read some of the things that Mr. Reddan was 
referring to this morning, that NORC had a “contract with the State 
Department, they would have no assurance that any particular ques- 
tion was one that the State Department had any connection with be- 
cause it might have been secured by NORC before it had a contract 
with the State Department or might have been secured by NORC 
later from another client. 

Mr. Larscoms. Are there any questions in this last occasional re- 
port that do not have a connection with the State Department? 

Mr. Foster. Yes; those I just mentioned to you; the two that were 
asked in 1943. We had no contract with them until 2 years after that. 

Mr. Lirscoms. All right, since 19438, then, or since you had a con- 
tract. 

Mr. Foster. Since then I don’t think of any. 

Mr. Lipscoms. So since the time of the contract, which was 1945, 
every question that has been asked that appears in that occasional 
report was a result of the State Department contracting with NORC 
and paying for it with public funds ? 

Mr. Foster. I think all of them, but anyway almost all of them. 
We thought that was a better return for the taxpayers’ dollar; after 
they served their confidential purpose, that they should be used in this 
way, which is of interest to historians and commentators on interna- 
tional affairs, because there had been many mistakes by them about 
the temper of the American people and this enables people to have 
a more factual basis for their statements as to what the American 
people do think about these questions. 

Mrs. Ker. Mr. Lipscomb, have you finished ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Foster, you have mentioned several times that 
NORC was permitted to publish information after it had served its 
purpose. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. How soon did the November poll serve its purpose, and 
what purpose did it serve ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. The information was promptly passed through my 
usual channel, through the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. It 
was passed over to him before the preparation of that December 20 
report, and I don’t know when it ceased to serve its purpose, exactly. 

Mr. Reppan. Would you say that it served its purpose before the 

NORC had been given permission to include the information in its 
survey ¢ 

Mr. Foster. I would think so. 

Mr. Rappan. Who gave them the permission to include it ? 
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Mr. Foster. Our Division; I did. 

_ Mr. Knox. Well, now, Counsel, the witness has answered my ques- 
tion of some time standing. I asked you who released it and I believe 
you said that you did not know. 

Mr. Foster. You said to the press, Mr. Knox, as I understood you. 

Mr. Knox. Well, but you released it. I would imagine that you 
certainly have taken it out of the confidential files. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, prior to releasing that information or releasing 
those results for publication by NORC, what check did you make to 
find out whether or not that information should remain classified, or 
whether it served its purpose ? 

Mr. Fosrer. No particular check. 

Mr. Reppan. Well then, how did you know whether or not it had 
served its purpose ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, 1 know I passed the information on. On the 
other hand, I had a request from NORC to bring this report down 
to date and that seemed to be an appropriate thing to do. As I said 
a moment ago, it turned out to have been not a very wise thing to do. 

Mr. Reppan. There is just one other point that I would like to make 
clear. The Chairman referred to it this morning. The report put out 
by the National Science Foundation, in fact as early as 1953, was 
publishing information to the effect that the University of Chicago, 
through C. W. Hart, was preparing public-opinion polls for the 
Department of State, Office of Public Affairs, Division of Public 
Studies. 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. There was nothing secret about that. 

Mr. Fosrer. As I mentioned this morning, I presume that is based 
upon a public statement at the Senate appropriations hearing to the 
effect that the NORC did collect information for the Department. 

Mr. Reppan. Yet the 1956 contract—1957 contract—is still marked 
“Confidential.” 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. There is a lot more to the contract 
than the fact that the polling services were being rendered. 

Mr. Reppan. Speaking of that contract, Mr. Foster, I mentioned 
earlier article 2, which refers to advisory services to be furnished to 
the State Department with regard to public attitudes, as the Depart- 
ment may, from time to time, request, including advisory services in 
the District of Columbia. Article 3 of the same contract says that the 
Government shall pay monthly to the center $750 to be used by the 
center to pay for the services of the personnel referred to in article 2 
hereof. 

Now, that statement as to the use of funds, as it was presented here 
this morning by Mr. Carpenter, carries this purpose. Since 1943 to 
date, with the exception of 1951 and 1957, the purpose has always been 
this—for advisory services on public-opinion analysis—and under that 
purpose, the full amount of the contract is set forth. What I would 
like to ask you in that respect, Mr. Foster, is this: Since the advisory 
services referred to in the contract only account for approximately 20 
percent of the entire contract cost, do you believe that this statement 
of the purposes constitutes a clear and complete statement as to the 
purpose of the expenditure ? 
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Mr. Foster. Why, I have not, until you read them, Mr. Reddan, I 
did not know what statements had been made. I was not particularly 
concerned about them. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, do you think anyone else was concerned about 
them / 

Mr. Fosrrr. I don’t know. I might say in addition to the advisory 
services, I thought you were asking before more particularly with 
reference to those where the District of Columbia was mentioned; that 
under the contract, we could request from the center analytical state- 
ments, and in some years we received a number of those. 

Mr. Reppan. Those are all the questions that I have, Madam 
Chairman. I think the record should show, however, that Mr. Wilkin- 
son was specifically requested to be here at 2: 30 this afternoon and he 
said that he would be. I had no information that he could not be 
here until Mr. Foster told us just before we began this afternoon's 
session that Mr. Wilkinson was not coming. 

Mrs. Ker. Mr. Reuss, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mrs. Ker. Mr. Knox? 

Mr. Knox. Yes; I have a few questions. 

Mr. Foster, as a political scientist, you are doubtless familiar with 
the role assigned to each of our major practices of government— 
Senate, Congress, and Judiciary, under the Constitution, are you not / 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Knox. Would it be proper to say that one of the principal 
responsibilities of the Congress is to represent the American people, 
to express American public opinion, on such matters as foreign policy ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Knox. It is true, however, is it not, that one of the reasons for 
electing a new Congress every 2 years is in response to public opinion ¢ 

Mr. Fosrer. That is often stated. I think that is one of the reasons 
for it. 

Mr. Knox. You would say that is the reason / 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. The election of a President every 4 years has not served 
its purpose quite as well as having the Congress elected every 2 years: 
isn’t that correct / 

Mr. Foster. Yes; if it were governed only by the interval between 
elections, that would certainly be true. Of course, that is not the 
only factor. 

Mr. Knox. What are the other factors ? 

Mr. Fosrer. The extent to which the legislators and the Chief Ex 
ecutive gain accurate information, as to what the state of thinking of 
the people is. 

Mr. Knox. Is that all the justifications you have? 

Mr. Foster. Well, I don’t know that that is all. 

Mr. Knox. Well, then, if we are agreed that the chief and most 
responsive mechanism of our Government for expressing changes in 
public opinion of foreign policy is the Congress, what function does 
public-opinion polling by the President or the State Department 
serve ¢ 

Mr. Foster. It serves several functions which may be—I had better 
read again from the statement I put in the record this morning. 
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Here, for instance, is a paragraph that bears on your point, I think, 
Mr. Knox: 

For the United States to exercise a powerful leading position in the United 
Nations, it does not suffice for the Senate to approve the U. N. Charter and 
for the Congress to enact the participation statute. Strong backing from the 
American people is needed as well. The polls have demonstrated that this back- 
ing exists, even at times when other indications have suggested some turning 
against the U. N. When it is known that the people understand and support 
the policy in our foreign policies, it is possible for the United States to plan 
uhead on the basis that these policies may be continued, so long as the situation 
which prompted the policies in the beginning continues to obtain. 

Mr. Knox. Well then, the Secretary is limited by making use of 
the agency of Government to which public opinion is intended to 
be formally expressed, namely, the Congress. 

Mr. Fosrer. But, Mr. Knox, the primary purpose of Congress, of 
course, as you and I realize, is to enact laws, and not to convey from 
week to week, and day to day, the opinions of the American people on 
all topics, foreign and domestic. 

Mr. Knox. Well, now, Mr. Foster, you are aware of the fact that 
the Secretary of State often appears before committees of Congress 
and testifies, which, from the questions that are propounded to the 
Secretary and his answers to them, certainly gives him some indic: 
tion as to what public opinion is, as far as Congress is concerned, does 
it not ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. I would think it would be more accurate, 
Mr. Knox, to call that congressional opinion, or perhaps, committee 
opinion. 

Mr. Knox. Are you inclined to believe that the Members of Con- 
gress are not representing the people who elected them to Congress 
in the manner which was in their host judgment, and in conformity 
with the opinions of the people who elected them ? 

Mr. Fosrer. I, of course, did not say that, Mr. Knox, but you know 
many Members of Congress seem to find it helpful themselves to con- 
duct polls, in order to improve their understanding of the thinking 
of their constituents on these questions. 

Mr. Knox. If that is true, and I think it is true, it certainly should 
reflect in their statements to the Department or other agencies of the 
Government, should it not ? 

Mr. Foster. I think it does. We, ourselves, make a careful study 
of all those that are listed in the Congressional Record. 

Mr. Knox. Well, Congress is not enough. You feel you should go 
beyond that. You don’t think the opinion of Congress represents the 
American people. 

Mr. Fosrer. I would not think, Mr. Knox, that that would be the 
most reliable place in which to get information on what all of the 
people across the country are thinking about all of the various topics 
ot foreign affairs concerning which the State Department needs to 
know; what they are thinking. 

Mr. Knox. Did you ever have an occasion to analyze a Congress- 
man’s mail? 

Mr. Foster. No; I have not. 

Mr. Knox. I think if you had, you would not take the position 
which you do. I think the American people of today are very astute, 
and they let their opinion be known to the Member of Congress so 
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that the Member of Congress has some idea as to what the people in 
the district are thinking. 

Mr. Foster. There are many cases in which public-opinion polls 
suggest that the mail received on particular questions comes, as of 
course it must, from a relatively tiny portion of the total electing 
population, and quite different in character, from the results obt: ained 
in the polls. 

Mrs. Ker. I believe if Mr. Foster could have an opportunity to 
analyze that mail, he might think differently. 

Mr. Foster. There are 100 million adults in the United States. I 
don’t recall having ever heard of a Congressman receiving a total 
return from all of his constituents on a question. 

Mrs. Ker. Oh, no! But we do receive a good cross-section of 
opinion. 

Mr. Reppan. That is based on 1,250 persons, is it not, that poll? 

Mr. Foster. It is based on an accurate sample of the total population 
of the United States. 

Mr. Reppan. 1,250 people. 

Mr. Foster. Constitute that particular sample. It is not correct 
to say that that 1,250 people—I mean, that should not be considered 
the same as a letter from 1,250 persons, because the 1,250 persons, if 
they were the same persons that wrote the letters, that would be a 
different situation. 

Mr. Knox. In that regard, Mr. Foster, these congressional districts 
constitute about 350,000 to 400,000 constituents. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kwox. And you are referring now to 1,250 letters to be sent out 
in order to form public opinion. I receive more letters from my 
district on problems that are confronting the Congress. 

Mr. Foster. Well, Mr. Knox, if Mr. Clyde Hart had no luck in 
trying to explain the sampling process to you, I won’t undertake to 
do that; why we think it has superior validity to mail which comes 
from a particular group of interested people, who we assume are 
expressing an opinion which is certainly important, because they 
are interested enough to express it, but not necessarily representative 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Knox. Well, now, if that is the case, then, we can predict a con- 
gressional action better by knowing what the various constituents 
think. That is, in my opinion. If you can rely that much on polls, 
what have they done to make the results available to the Congress? 
What have you done to make the results available to the Congress? 
Right in your contract, you say in article [X—will you read article 
[IX of the contract, Counsel ? 

Mr. Reppan. Article LX of the contract is— 

No Member of or Delegate of Congress or Resident Commissioner, shall be 
admitted to any share or part of this contract, or to any benefit that may arise 
therefrom. 

Mr. Foster. Well, that is of course, a standard clause put in all 
contracts, in response, as I understand it, to a congressional statute. 

Mr. Knox. Then you have done nothing to make available the re- 
sults of these polls to the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Foster. Some of them have been made available to staffs of the 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations Committees. 
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Mr. Knox. Well of course, that may be, but I have never received 
any. 

Now, I want to speak briefly about confidential funds, which was 
public funds. Isn’t the real reason for the use of confidential funds, 
and confidential use of the polls, simply that the Department has long 
known that they were intended to be a check on the Congress, and 
that if Congress learned about their basic purpose, it would put a stop 
to such a use of public money ? 

Mr. Foster. I would not say so, Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Knox. What would you say ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, at various times this afternoon and this morning, 
I have indicated that our purpose is somewhat different from the way 
in which you summarized it. To find, you might say, the extent to 
which the people of the Nation back the fore eign policy, as it is ex- 
pressed in the statutes of Congress and the treaties; in other words, 
declared by the President. And that is apart from this representative 
question which we were talking about a moment ago. As I said, in 
this case of the United Nations, it is one thing for Congress to pass 
a law and it makes quite a little difference the extent to which the 
Nation is actively in behalf of it. In some subjects, it does not make 
much difference, but on a big thing like our role in the United Nations, 
or the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, it does not suffice to have 
the formal action. We need to have national backing and we need to 
have separate ways, other than the indications of the congressional 
action, for that purpose. Particularly, this recent matter of the Middle 
East doctrine, which was voted by the Congress—that is important, 
and partly to show the extent of national support for it, but in addition, 
it would be desirable to know the extent to which the people back that. 

Mr. Knox. Do you feel that, speaking of the Mideast doctrine, do 
you feel that the ICA and the Department of State have carried out 
the intent of Congress as far as the Mideast doctrine is concerned ? 

Mr. Fosrer. I would not regard myself as an authority on that. 

Mr. Knox. Congress did appropriate or reappropri: ite $200 million 
for the Mideast area. In questioning a member of ICA on this subject 
matter, I asked if the ICA had held in trust those funds which the 
Congress reappropriated and the answer was “No,” it had not. 

Mr. Fosrer. I would not know anything about that. 

Mr. Knox. You would not know anything about it ? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Knox. Well, speaking of confidential nature of documents, isn’t 
it possible that the confidential nature of the report arose out of the 
fact that it was done in a period of wartime, under emergency condi- 
tions, at a time when a great deal of Government power had been con- 
centrated in the President of the United States? 

Mr. Foster. Well, certainly, it was related to wartime circum- 
stances, but I would not—I had not thought before of putting as much 
emphasis on the fact of the concentration of power in the President. 
I would not think so. I was stressing this morning the effect on our 
relations with other countries, which are particularly delicate, natu- 

rally, in the wartime. 

Mr. Knox. What was the reason, then, for putting the confidential 

nature on these—all of these polls that were taken? Why were they 
marked confidential ? 

Mr. Foster. Well, I just said—— 
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Mr. Knox. It was not for security purposes. 

Mr. Foster. It applies to the whole operation. That is what you 
still mean, rather than particular results. 

Mr. Knox. Well, of course, it has been a continuation since it was 
formed. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

( At this point Chairman Hardy returned to preside. ) 

Mr. Knox. But wasn’t the real reason because of the fact that much 
of the power of the Government was vested in the P1 ‘esident ? 

Mr. Foster. I never thought of that, Mr. Knox. I would not think 
it was. 

Mr. Knox. You would not say “yes”? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Knox. You would not ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. No. 

Mr. Knox. You would not feel then that the necessity of marking 
them confidential was to bring some more solid support from the 
people showing that they were behind the Government policies in this 
case ¢ 

Mr. Foster. I don’t see quite why you relate that to the confiden- 
tial nature. 

Mr. Kwox. Well, it is purely to show the administration as to 
whether or not the people were supporting the administration. 

Mr. Fosrer. That is right. That was one of the main purposes. 
Surely. 

Mr. Knox. In other words, it would show some sort of bearing on 
the part of the people. That is, what they were trying to find out? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Suppose it was not solid 4 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes. ‘Then you would not want to publicize it. 

Mr. Harpy. I was wondering what the use of it would be if it was 
not—it might be embarrassing. What would you do if the polls 
showed a wrong thing? 

Mr. Foster. The same thing as when they showed the right thing. 
Advise the Secretary of State and other Chief Officers. We don’t send 
them te the public, whether they show right or wrong answers. 

Mr. Harpy. It gives you an opportunity to build public opinion in 
the direction you want it to go. 

Mr. Fosrrer. It gives information of what the current outlook is. 

Mr. Knox. Now, Mr. Foster, in summing up the questions that I 
have asked you, you, as a political scientist, would you say that, since 
so much of our Government action during those 4 years had the Pres- 
idential action, it served a useful purpose to have the President aware 
in a direct sense of what the state of public opinion was on some of the 
problems, like gas rationing, the fight against inflation, and so on. 

Mr. Foster. I would think that would be useful but we, of course, 
never entered those subject matters. 

Mr. Knox. Do you think it would be useful / 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Knox. Well then, since the war, however, when we returned to 
the more balanced government, Congress playing its full role, with- 
out delegating additional power, would you say there is any such need 
at this time? 
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Mr. Fosrer. Oh, yes. There is still need to know what the situation 
is; whether it is encouraging; whether it is discouraging; what lines, 
general lines of thought you can logically project in thinking ahead, 
as well as knowing more precisely about the degree of support t there is 
for policies that are in effect at the moment. 

Mr. Knox. You feel then, it is just as urgent today as it was in the 
wartime ? 

Mr. Foster. I am not saying it just as urgent, but it is 100 percent 
urgent. 

Mr. Knox. And you don’t feel then, that it has ceased with the end- 
ing of the war? 

Mr. Fosrer. No, indeed. 

Mr. Knox. Of 12 years ago? 

Mr. Fosrer. No. 

Mr. Knox. Will you sum that up for us, please? 

Mr. Foster. Well, I guess I better read another paragraph of this, 
then. 


During the past 14 years, public opinion polls have been useful to the Secre 
tary of State and other high officers of the Department, primarily as they con- 
tribute to an appreciation of the total situation in which foreign policy must be 
developed. Foreign policy officers need to be aware of various aspects of the 
American position, the defense resources, the economic situation, and the 
temper of the American people. More specifically, the Secretary of State needs 
to know to what extent the American public backs up foreign policies as they 
have been enacted by the Congress, expressed in treaties or otherwise declared. 


Mr. Knox. Well, my last question, going back to the release to the 
Washington Star of February 8. Was this for the consumption of 
Congress, that according to the latest public opinion polls for private 


agencies, 90 percent of the people now favor the idea of foreign aid? 
Was that for consumption of the Members of Congress in order to 
put across the foreign aid program. 

Mr. Foster. As 1 say, I have no first-hand knowledge of the release 
of that material to the Washington Star, whatsoever. 

Mr. Kwox. Well, you have ‘knowledge of the statement, have you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Foster. I know that it did appear in the Washington Star, ves. 

Mr. Knox. You also know that is part of the report you received 
from NORC? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. You don’t admit that it was released for a specific pur- 
pose, and that was to endeavor to try to influence the Members of 
Congress that 90 percent of the people of the United States were for 
foreign aid. 

Mr. Foster. Incidentally, I should point out that that is quite 
diminished since that time. This is one of a series of data, you know, 
from polls taken in several years. That was the high point, and it is 
understandable that in November 1956, just after the crises broke out 
over Suez and Hungary, that the American people should be somewhat 
more concerned about this problem and somewhat more in support of 
this program ; and as far as that is concerned, 90 percent of the college- 
educated people are still in support of this program. No. I think 
that the National Opinion Research Center—I told you this had been 
in progress about a year or so—felt that this would be a contribution 
and that many had not ever realized the extent to which the public did 
support the program. 
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Mr. Knox. Well, I understand that you feel since February 8, that 
it has diminished to some extent ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. Not materially, but I mean, 90 percent was the 
high figure. It is 80-something, the last I saw. I don’t remember 
exactly. It had been in the 80’s for a year before the 90 percent. 

Mr. Knox. Where did you gather that information from? 

Mr. Fosrrr. Well, we had one poll subsequent to this one, and there 
were earlier ones. 

Mr. Knox. You had one in September ? 

Mr. Foster. No. Subsequent to that. We had one in the middle 
of May, was it? 

Mr. Kwox. Here is one, April, 87 percent. Another, September, 
86 percent. November, 90 percent. 

Mr. Foster. Oh, well, since then, as I say, it has declined somewhat 
but it is still a pretty overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Knox. What do you use as your criteria or basis for saying that 
it had diminished, since you had no poll since that time? 

Mr. Foster. Well, we did. I suppose I have it here somewhere. 
Yes; here it is, think. The end of April, it was; and that question, 
Do you think we should or should not continue to send economic aid like machin- 
ery and supplies to countries who agreed to stand with us? 


Eighty-one percent said we should; 16 percent said we should not; 
3 percent don’t know. 
That was in late April. 
Mr. Knox. That is apparent from information I have here, that 
approximately every 3 months you are running a poll. Is that 
correct ¢ 


Mr. Foster. It was a little more frequently then that. About every 
2 months. 

Mr. Kwox. Is that necessary in order to determine what public opin- 
ion is, as far as these polls are taken, that you have to have a poll every 
90 days? 

Mr. Fosrer. It is an interesting illustration how it shifted from 
November to late April, for the reason which, when you see the figures, 
you can explain, because of the events in the world. 

Mr. Kwox. Isn’t it true that you do not contact the same people, so 
how do you know it is different, or just a difference of opinion? 

Mr. Foster. Well, you don’t know positively, but you do know that 
when you have a w hole series like this, that other people, polling in the 
same field, get roughly comparable results, you gain quite a little 
confidence in the operation. 

Mr. Knox. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe that concludes my ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. Reuss. Who in the State Department gives the security classifi- 
cation of Confidential to the contract with NORC and the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Fosrrer. That has been that for a very many years. I was not 
there when it was originally decided, but the people who prepare the 
contract are those in the public affairs area. It is my understanding 
that it was in accord with the wishes of the people who handle the 
confidential funds, that matters like the contract—the whole thing is 
the contract—should thereby be classified “confidential,” too. 

Mr. Reuss. In addition to the fact that the funds were so-called 
confidential funds, and thus escape the voucher requirement, and the 
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fact that the contract itself—the document—was classified and stamped 
“Confidential,” what other documents in connection with this poll, 
if any, were given the security classification of “confidential” ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Some of the results I was mentioning in response to 
some of Mr. Reddan’s earlier questions, were so classified. 

Mr. Reuss. Is that classification ever removed ? 

Mr. Foster. In some instances; those are on the individual reports, 
and some of them have since been done away with. 

Mr. Harpy. In the discussion we had this morning, which you 
missed, there was considerable discussion of the distinction between 
the internal classification and the security classification. 

Mr. Reuss. That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, it was testified earlier this morning 
that this term “Confidential” is not a security classification at all. 
Isn’t that right? Isn’t that what you testified this morning? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, it ison the contract. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t care what it ison. We were talking about these 
polls at the time and we had one document here which had “Confiden- 
tial” stamped on it, and you said that was a 

Mr. Fosrer. That was the classification put on by the poll organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Harpy. And then you referred to other classifications which you 
said were purely internal and had no security connotations. 

Mr. Reuss. I think both those things you are mentioning, Mr. Chair- 
man, would seem to be unofficial, and of no consequence—what NORC 
stamps is not a governmental security classification. Then there is 
apparently, some Pickwickian type of quasi-classification they use 
which is not really classification. I am talking about a confidential, 
security classification, that is a confidential, security classification ; 
that is, the contract itself, with NORC, and that is an honest-to-good- 
ness, genuine, 100 percent confidential security classification ; is it not ? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t know that that has been reconsidered since the 
change in the regulation. I know that it is in accordance with the 
wishes of the fiscal people. 

Mr. Reuss. You don’t know, even whether that is a real security 
classification, for the violation of which men go to jail and so on? 

Mr. Foster. I could not answer that. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, that does not leave me with much of a final ques- 
tion, but anyway I will put it. 

Mr. Fosrer. I mean to say, though, that I do not share your feeling 
that one can dismiss as of no consequence, the fact that these documents 
are stamped “For Official Use Only.” This is what is called—it is not 
under the Presidential order that Mr. Reddan referred to, but it is 
covered by the security regulations of the Department, and regulations 
are set forth as to the handling of these materials. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, stop right there. This morning you testified that 
that was no violation of law or of any regulations, so far as you knew, 
if somebody violated that classification. 

Mr. Foster. What I meant to testify, Mr. Chairman, was that I did 
not know. 

Mr. Harpy. Have you learned since this morning? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if somebody would violate the for official use 
only classification, what would happen to them? 
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Mr. Fosrer. The regulations set forth a series of penalties which may 

be available, from reprimand up to a dismissal. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any knowledge of anyone ever being pun- 
ished for any v “ ation of that? 

Mr. Foster. I do not. 

Mr. Harpy. Did anything happen to anybody because of the leak 
which was planted to bring forth this publicity recently / 

Mr. Foster. I am not familiar with any planted leak. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s change it to whatever kind of a leak it was. Did 
anybody suffer any consequences because of having released that ? 
They must have violated the regulation. 

Mr. Foster. : ut Iam nota disciplinary officer. 

Mr. Harpy. I did not ask you that. Certainly, in your position, 
you ought to have knowledge of whether or not any action was taken 
against anybody who put this information out. 

Mr. Foster. In response to an earlier question by Mr. Knox, during 
your absence, I said that I had recommended, in a memorandum, that 
some action should be taken with reference to a matter that was related 
to one he brought up, although it was not the one he brought up. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you recommend any action be taken against the 
individual who released this data to the Star? 

Mr. Fosrer. No. That is the case in question. My memorandum- 

Mr. Harpy. Allright. You answered it. Did you recommend any 
action be taken against whoever released the information to the New 
York Times? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Were you not concerned with the one to the Star? 

Mr. Foster. No. That was quite different. There was quite a dif- 
ference between those, sir. I don’t know if you want to go into a 
comparative analysis. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to go into that. 

Mr. Reuss. Whatever the gravity of the classification of confiden- 
tial, whether it was a security classification or whether it was some- 
thing less than that, nevertheless, the contract with NORC did have 
in it the word “Confidential ?” 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. That was at the direction of somebody in the State De- 
partment ; and there were some penalties, at least, attached to violating 
that confidential classification ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, indeed. Certainly. 

Mr. Reuss. Okay. Let me ask you this. If that document was so 
involved in our foreign affairs that some authority from the State 
Department felt it should be stamped as confidential, how was it that 
the information from these polls, as soon as it was collected, was 
disseminated around the State Department for internal use, to be 
sure, but without any stamp or classification of “Confidential” or 

“Secret” or “Hush-Hush” or anything else? Before you answer the 
question, what I have in mind 1s, if this stuff was worth classifying 
as confidential, in the first place, how come that in another incarna- 
tion it can go around the State Department without such a classifica- 
tion ¢ Maybe the second is right. Maybe it should not ever have 
been classified at all. I am bothered by what seems to me to be an 
inconsistency. 
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Mr. Fosrer. Well, I wish to call attention there to the distinction 
between the whole operation, which was not desired to be brought to 
the attention of other countries because of the fact questions in there 
would necessarily relate to our relations to these other countries, and 
some of the materials, some of the specific questions, which deal with 
national security questions, and should have been and were classified 
“Confidential,” but not all of them, nor most of them. So that ex- 
plains the difference between the operation as a whole, and the con- 
tract for it; and the terms of that contract, which have always been 
confidential and have not been leaked, although the fact of its exist- 
ence was alluded to in 1953. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, if I understand the philosophy behind this, some- 
body in the State Department thought that it would not be a good 
idea to say—just to give an example—let the German Government 
know that we are conducting an opinion poll of the American people 
which might at the same time include a question, not just how do 
you like John Foster Dulles, but how do you like Adenauer. They 
might think it impertinent and better not be known. Is that a fair 
statement of the kind of feeling the people had when they classified 
it “Confidential” ¢ 

Mr. Fosrrer. Not confined to personalities, but on that order. 

Mr. Reuss. If that is so, if that contract required that kind of a 
classification, why was not a similar internal classification required 
for the summaries which were sent around to the Department for 
internal use only? They were not stamped, as I understand it, “Con- 
fidential”; and they were not subject to the rules and regulations 
setting up penalties for the release of confidential material. What 
is the difference / 

Mr. Foster. Well, I am not sure that you will see as much differ- 
ence as I do, because I have tried to express it, between the existence 
of a regular operation to attempt, on the part of this Government, 
to ask its people about their attitudes toward other countries and 
policies with reference to those countries—that it was desired to keep 
as unpublicized as possible; and on the other hand, many of the par- 
ticular questions, let’s say, over 100 a year; some of them did involve 
matters of a similar character as confidential, as during the Korean 
war, for example, and in some defense questions more recently, but 
most of them did not, and hence, it was not necessary to deprive 
people who are dealing with these problems of this information on 
a basis of official use only if that is all that the particular contents 
warranted. 

Mr. Reuss. But didn’t your memorandums around the Department 
conveying this information in and of themselves pretty well let the 
cat out of the bag, if it was a cat, that we were conducting this poll ? 

Mr. Foster. Within the Department of State; yes. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, I put it to you, Mr. Foster, there is an incon- 
sistency. Either this thing was overclassified in the beginning and 
should not have been, or there was less than the kind of security pre- 
cautions that L would like to have seen. I am at the moment, kind 
of thinking perhaps it was overclassified, but thank you very much. 
You tried to answer my questions. 

Mr. Livscoms. Mr. Foster, were you aware that these polls con- 
tracted for with NORC were being paid from the fund entitled 
“Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Services” ? 
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Mr. Fosrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How long have you been aware that this was the 
case ? 

Mr. Foster. Some years. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Liescoms. Can you tell us why the arrangement was made to 
pay for these polls out of the Emergencies in the diplomatic and con- 
sular services funds? 

Mr. Foster. It was because, as I was just trying to explain to Mr. 
Reuss, it was desired to keep the existence of the operation from the 
knowledge of other governments. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Were there any other reasons; to keep the knowledge 
of its existence from Congress, for instance ? 

Mr. Foster. I have no idea of that. 

Mr. Liescoms. Were you present at the time the decision was made 
to pay for these polls from this fund ? 

Mr. Foster. No. In1943,do you mean ? 

Mr. Liescoms. 1945. 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, that is when this particular contract—we had 
another one before that. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you know who made the decision to pay for the 
polls out of this fund ? 

Mr. Foster. No. I could not say. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I believe Mr. Carpenter said today that there has 
been some discussion, some meeting and talk, of obtaining this polling 
arrangement again, to work out some other arrangements for polling. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are you participating in those arrangements? 

Mr. Foster. The matter is under review, and I am participating in 
them, yes, in the discussions. 

Mr. Liescoms. Where do you think you are going to obtain the funds 
this time? What method are you going to use to get the funds? 

Mr. Foster. I think Assistant Secretary Hill stated in a letter to 
you and to some other members who are interested that they would 
come from the salaries and expenses fund in the future, if requested. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, may I read the last paragraph of the 
letter dated April 30 from Assistant Secretary Hill to myself con- 
cerning the answer he just gave ? 

Mr. Harpy. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Liescoms. In this letter the Assistant Secretary says: 


If it is determined in the future to subscribe to public-opinion polls again, the 


item for the payment of the cost will be included in the regular budget of the 
Department. 


Now, is that the arrangement that is being prepared at the present 
time ? one you going to submit a budget to Congress for fiscal 
1958-59 ¢ 

Mr. Foster. That is what is under consideration. It has not termi- 
nated yet. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Has there been any discussion of any method by 
which you can obtain funds during this present fiscal year? 

Mr. Fosrsr. No. 

Mr. Lipscomsn. Has there been any discussion as to some method that 
can be followed up to allow you to continue with the polls without 
interrupting the contract for this fiscal year ? 
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Mr. Foster. It is terminated, you know, Mr. Lipscomb. There is 
no other. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You are discussing right now procedures for con- 
tinuing with the contract, as I understand it. 

Mr. Fosrer. Which would be under “Salaries and expenses” budget. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you mean that you are going to renew the con- 
tract for fiscal 1957-58 and take it out of another account at this 
time—make payment out of another account ? 

Mr. Foster. No. If it were decided, of course, I am not the one 
to talk to about budgetary questions; but all I am familiar with is it 
would be on the regular budget, as Mr. Hill said in that letter. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Has not the State Department budget been passed 
for this year ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. There is no indication in your office that you are 
going to continue with the contract for fiscal 1957-58 ? 

Mr. Foster. Not yet; no. 

Mr. Liescoms. And, if there is any further contracting for public- 
opinion polls, it will have to be justified in the budget “of 1958-59? 

Mr. Fosrer. Or in some supplementary provision. On these fiscal 
question, I am not the one to give you the most information. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I don’t like the implication here. The State De- 
partment wrote the committee and myself on April 30 that the con- 
tract was canceled. Today you are trying to figure out ways to obtain 
it again without going through Congress. 

Mr. Foster. No. Not without going through Congress. That is the 
only way we got any of our funds, of course, through Congress. 

Mr. Lirscomn. If the State Departmment appropriation has already 
passed. 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. There is no way that you can get the funds now be- 
fore 1958-59, unless you go to a supplementary appropriation or take 
the money out of some other funds. 

Mr. Foster. As I say, being inexpert, I thought it would be either 
supplementary, or the ‘other, that is, 1958-59 budget. 

Mr. Harpy. I might suggest that, with the latitude they have, they 
can probably take it out of somewhere else, if they want to cut down 
on what they have allotted to some other activity. 

Mr. Liescoms. Personally, I feel, if they go ahead with this, it is 
subterfuge. 

Mr. Harpy. I would be inclined to agree with that. I don’t know 
whether, from a technical, legal point of view, they are right or wrong. 
It is awfully hard to prove they are wrong on any of this. You cannot 
find out enough about it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. One further question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foster, you said earlier that you discussed these NORC polls 
with Mr. Bl: achly , I believe, at ICA? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Was Mr. Blachly aware of the stamp “For Official 
Use Only” on these reports from your office? 

Mr. Fosrrr. We never discussed that, but I would just presume that 
he was. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you believe that it is possible for you to issue a 
bulletin from your office with your stamp “For Official Use Only” on 
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it, and then for another agency of the Government to issue their own 
bulletin without such stamp on it ¢ 

Mr. Fosrrer. I would not be—that would not be according to my 
expectations at all. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Do you know that that was the case? 

Mr. Foster. [ heard that alleged. I do not know whether it was 
or not. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you approve of that method ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Certainly not. 

Mr. Liescoms. And, therefore, any bulletins put out by ICA should 
have also carried on it the stamp “For Official Use Only”? 

Mr. Foster. I would think, definitely, ves. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is all. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to return, Mr. Foster, to the document 
that we have from the National Opinion Research Center, which is 
marked “Confidential,” which designation was discussed with you 
this morning, and you indicated that that designation was placed on 
there by NORC. 

Mr. Fosrrr. On those, yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that placed on there at the direction of the Depart- 
ment of State / 

Mr. Foster. I don’t recall] any such direction. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s be specific now. I want to button this up and be 
sure we understand it. With respect to your survey 399, do I under- 
stand that that poll is not classified ? 

Mr. Foster. In your absence, Mr. Chairman, we were explaining 
that the classification question does not arise with reference to the 
whole poll or individual questions, but, rather, to the further use 
that we make of them as placing them in memorandums to officers in 
the Department. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not talking about what use you make of them. I 
am talking about what use we are going to make of them. I want to 
understand where we are with respect to this classification of “Con- 
fidential,” which appears on the NORC document which is in our 
possession. Now, 1 want to understand what that means and whether 
it means the document is classified insofar as its release to the public 
is concerned. 

Mr. Fosver. a certainly is not released to the public. 

Mr. Harpy. I did not ask whether it was released to the public. I 
am asking you what that “Confidential” classification means insofar 
us this committee is concerned. 

Mr. Fcsrrr. It means that the committee can note that the NORC 
was handling this in a confidential manner, and that the whole opera- 
tion was classified as “Confidential”; that the contracts were, although 
those have now been declassified with reference to the individual 
results. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have a copy of your survey 399 with you—a 
State Department copy / 

Mr. Fosrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. May I see it ? 

Mr. Foster. It looks just like yours. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to see it. I want to see what kind of a classi- 

cation you have on it. 

Mr. Foster. We have not done anything to it. 
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Mr. Harpy. Do you mean it is not classified at all? It has the same 
“Confidential” mark at the top, which you indicated this morning 
was not a State Department classification. 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So that, insofar as that document in your hand is con- 
cerned, itis notclassified. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Foster. Well, it does not have any particular classification. 
That is true. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am just trying to find out where we are. In 
order to test this out and see exactly where we do stand, I am going 
to ask you to turn to this question No. 12 on that survey. Are you 
permitted to read that in open session, and the results? 

Mr. Foster. Well, it is not a question of permission, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Would you be violating this classified nature of that 
document? Idon’t want you to violate it. 

Mr. Foster. Yousee, this question 

Mr. Harpy. I am asking you a specific question that you can answer 
“Yes” or “No.” Can you read question No. 12 without violating any 
classification in open session; question No. 12, and the answer? 

Mr. Fosrer. I don’t know whether 1 can answer that question or 
not. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you ought to have someone else up here testify- 
ing. Where is Mr. Wilkinson? 

Mr. Foster. He went at 1:45 to represent Mr. Berding at the 
subcommittee hearing of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Wilkinson spoke to me, I want the record to show 
this, before I left the room this morning, to inquire as to whether he 
would be needed. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I told him that he could be excused provided Mr. 
Reddan did not have some specific questions that he wanted to ask 
him. 

Mr. Fosrer. Subsequently, Mr. Chairman, if I may say it, after we 
left, he had for the moment forgotten that he might have to represent 
Mr. Berding, who is out of town, at this other one. 

Mr. Harpy. I might make this observation. I don’t defer to any 
other committee when we have a witness, and maybe I should have 
had him under subpena. It is an afront and an insult to this com- 
mittee that he left when we had an engagement with him from which 
he was not excused, and you come up here and cannot answer the 
questions. I just asked you one, and it is but a simple matter of 
classification. I asked you whether you could read that question 
and its answer in open session, and you acknowledge that the document 
has no mark of classification by the State Department, yet you sit 
there and tell me you don’t know whether you can read that in open 
session or not. Now, where are we? 

Mr. Foster. Well—— 

Mr. Harpy. The document either is or is not classified, and that 
question either is or is not classified. 

Mr. Fosrrer. Our practice has been revolutionized, as a result of the 
interest of this committee here, so we just now—— 

Mr. Harpy. I am not asking you to revolutionize anything. 1 
would like to know what the facts are and whether or not that is classi- 
fied and you ought to be able to answer it. 
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Are you the classification officer for your office ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. What is your responsibility as classification officer ? 

Mr. Foster. To classify the documents as we issue them. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you classify that one? 

Mr. Foster. We did not issue it. 

Mr. Harpy. Who issued it? 

Mr. Foster. We received that—that is a result of our contract. We 
sarefully lock it up. The only way 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Leahy, can you get me somebody that can answer 
these questions? Is there anybody in this room that can do it? 

Mr. Leauy. I will see if I can get Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe you can gret Mr. Hill here, or Mr. Henderson. 
I am getting fed up with this. 

I understand that during my absence there was a question raised 
about a memorandum that you wrote suggesting that maybe discipli- 
nary action should be taken against someone because of a newspaper 
story. Is that factual? 

Mr. Foster. Some action. Iam not sure the word “disciplinary” was 
used. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you contemplate disciplinary action or not? 

Mr. Foster. I cannot contemplate—I have no disciplinary authority. 

Mr. Harpy. What kind of recommendation did you make? Was 
it disciplinary or was it not ? 

Mr. Fosrer. It was calling the matter to the attention of my supe- 
rior. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you make a recommendation ? 

Mr. Foster. Not probably as precisely as the words you used. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you make one, whether it is precisely or otherwise? 
Did you make any kind of a recommendation ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, I recommended that—— 

Mr. Harpy. What did you recommend ? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t remember, exactly. 

Mr. Harpy. You have an awfully poor memory this afternoon. 
How long ago did you write that memorandum? 

Mr. Fosrer. It must have been about March 18 or 19, because it 
referred to an article which appeared on March 17. 

Mr. Harpy. And you have been aware of this committee’s interest 
in all of the aspects of that particular matter for some little while. 
How long since you reviewed that memorandum ? 

Mr. Foster. I have not reviewed it. 

Mr. Harpy. You have not reviewed it at all? 

Mr. Fosrer. No. 

Mr. Harpy. To whom was it addressed ? 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. Harpy. And I understand you have already testified that you 
could not give that memorandum to the committee? That that had 
to be cleared with Mr. Wilkinson ? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t remember saying that. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. What did you say? Maybe I am in error, 
I would just like to find out where we are. 

Mr. Fosrer. I think I can do that. 

Mr. Harpy. You think you can do what? 
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Mr. Fosrer. Dig it up and present it to the committee—the memo- 
randum. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to pursue another thought. 

What is your responsibility with respect to educational proposals ? 
Any? 

Mr. Fosrrr. None. Our sole responsibility is to keep the Depart- 
ment and the officers overseas informed as to American public opinion 
on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Harpy. Whose responsibility in the Department of State is it 
to conduct educational programs on behalf of the International Coop- 
eration Administration ¢ 

Mr. Foster. I am not sure whether it is anyone’s. There is a Mr. 
Barnes who is concerned with the mutual] security affairs program and 
then there is the Public Services Division which is in charge of publi- 
cations of all sorts, across the board, and I suppose someone within 
both of those offices has an interest in this. 

Mr. Harpy. What specifically is the function of your office ? 

Mr. Fosrer. It is to keep Department officers and Foreign Service 
officers overseas informed as to American attitudes on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Harpy. What is your responsibility with respect to educating 
the American public ? 

Mr. Fosrer. I have no such official responsibility. 

Mr. Harpy. What do you do in that regard ? 

Mr. Foster. I sometimes accept invitations to talk about our work. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have a specific program for doing that, for 
furnishing speakers to talk about your work? 

Mr. Foster. No. It is in response to individual requests. 

Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Harpy. On the record. 

You have a program in the Department somewhere, of providing 
speakers to take the message of the Department to the public, gen- 
erally—what the Department is doing—don’t you? 

Mr. Fosrrr. There is a Speaking Arrangements Bureau, which 
tries to meet requests for such talks. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, beyond the question of such talks, is there not 
another medium that the average organization throughout the Nation 
can go to within the Department of State for information and for 
understanding about what the programs are? 

Mr. Fosrrer. Yes. That is the Public Services Division. They 
have, in addition to the speaking arrangement staff, liaison persons. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Would that, Division be the Division that would have 
a responsibility for educational programs to enlighten the American 
people so they would be prepared for some specific major function or 
major activity you are about to put on? 

Mr. Foster. They would do things which, I imagine, you character- 
ize in that fashion. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have knowledge of any specific program that 
they undertook to inform the American people to sort of get them 
prepared for the Mar shall plan ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. A good deal of activity was centered on that. I should 
think we m ight call it a program, back in 1947 and 1948. 
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Mr. Harpy. But you would not have had anything to do with it? 

Mr. Foster. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Whose area would that come in ? 

Mr. Fosrer. It is what is now called the Public Services Division, 
In 1947 and 1948, I think they probably called it the Public Liaison 
Division. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any knowledge of anything that that 
Division is doing currently to promote sentiment in “favor of foreign 
aid ? 

Mr. Foster. No. No precise knowledge. 

Mr. Harpy. In any event, ICA would not be able to do it, itself, 
would it, under the statute ? 

Mr. Foster. To carry on such a program ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Foster. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So if any of it is done, I presume the State Department 
would have to do it for the ICA. 

If we cannot get any further information about classification and 
what is and what is not releasable, I think we will have to dispense 
with this witness. 

I want to ask one other question in that connection. 

On July 1 you gave the committee this memorandum which I 
believe is in your own handwriting, and it lists certain spec ifie ques- 
tions from NORC surveys Nos. 365, 399, and 404, and it bears this 
notation, following the specific question : “O. K. for insertion in record. 
H. S. Foster.” 

Did you intend that to be a clearance of classification for those 
specific questions ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. It is in response to your letter addressed to 
Assistant Secretary Hill, of which a formal reply is in preparation, 
but because last Monday, Mr. Woods and I anticipated this might 
come up at that session, 1 went over with him and indicated that we 
would reserve questions with reference to the others, but the ones 
that were specified were approved for an open hearing. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, since you are the classification officer over 
there, since you did not classify these, how could you release them? 

Mr. Foster. Well, this was in response to your request, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Allright. I just asked you a while ago about question 
No. 12 on your survey 399 and you don’t know whether you have au- 
thority or you don’t. Where did you get the authority from to re leash 
these ? 

Mr. Foster. That is part of the general understanding. It is the 
same sort of authority that was used when permission was granted to 
the National Opinion Research Center to utilize particular 1 results 
and make them available. 

Mr. Harpy. If you had authority to release questions Nos. 20 and 21 
in survey 399, why don’t you have authority with respect to this 
question No. 12? 

Mr. Fosrer. I think I do. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, by golly, you testified a little while ago you don’t 
know whether you do or not. 

Mr. Foster. You wanted to know what precise classification that 
question had. 
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Mr. Harpy. I did not. I asked you a while ago if you were per- 
mitted, whether you could read that question aloud i in a public meeting 
without violating any classified information and you testified that you 
did not know. At least, that is my memory. Do you or don’t you 
know. 

Mr. Foster. I want to think more about that particular one before 
releasing it. 

Mr. Harpy. The only question in my mind is, a while ago you said 
you did not know whether you could or could not. If it is not classi- 
fied, you could, could you not? 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, the word “classified” has been used here in the 
strict and in the broad sense, 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t care what kind of way you use it. Either way 
or both ways. 

Mr. Foster. I have authority to release that question only I would 
like to consult with others before deciding to exercise it in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t even want you to release it. 

Mr. Foster. I know. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to know whether you can or cannot. I want to 
know whether it is classified or not. Iso, who classified it? 

Mr. Fosrer. It is not available for release yet. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t care whether it is available for release yet or not. 
You released some of them. You tell me you did not originate the 
document so you did not classify it. 

Mr. Foster. The question does not arise until the question of com- 
municating it comes up, unless someone else comes up. 

Mr. Harpy. I just raised it. The question arose when we wrote you 
a letter. 

Mr. Foster. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Harpy. The question arose when we wrote you a letter on 
July 1; you responded by listing specific items over your signature. 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvy. Which you cleared, and now you tell me you don’t 
know whether question No. 12 is classified or not? 

Mr. Foster. What I said, in talking about Mr. Woods, is with ref- 
erence to these others. I am not clear whether they should be released 
today. If there is a particular need for them, we will examine them. 

Mr. Harpy. I did not ask you about that. You knew at the time 
I was merely trying to establish what the classification is and who 
classified it and who had the authority to release it. I don’t want 
question No. 12. I am not concerned with it. You knew it at the 
time. I am trying to find out who does have authority—what your 
authority is, and where you get it from, and you cannot tell me, 
apparently. 

Any more questions ? 

Mr. Knox. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foster, are you acquainted with the top level personnel of 
NORC? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. I want to ask you this question without prejudice. 

To your knowledge, are there any former employees of the State 
Department or agency of the State Department a part of the NORC 
organization ? 
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Mr. Foster. Not that I can think of. Certainly, not the top per- 
sonnel, as you say. The one that I am really well acquainted with is 
the Director. The others, I just met less extensively, but I am not 
aware of any of them working for the State Department. 

Mr. Knox. Does the organization have a board of directors ? 

Mr. Foster. A board of trustees, and I cannot remember whether 
any of them—one of them was a consultant for the Department—Dr. 
Cantril. Somewhere here, I may have a list of those trustees, to re- 
fresh my memory. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Wilkinson, will you come and join us up here? 

Mr. Foster. As far as I know, Mr. Knox, none of them are. 

Mr. Knox. Do you know a Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum ? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Knox. He is one of the trustees. 

Mr. Foster. I heard he was. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Wilkinson, I ask Mr. Foster to hand you a copy 
of survey No. 399. 

Mr. Wirxrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that document classified ? 

Mr. Witxrnson. Yes, sir. Confidential. 

Mr. Harpy. Who classified it? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. I believe that this was the internal classification 
of NORC. 

Mr. Harpy. Were they ordered by the State Department to classify 
them ? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. Not so far as I know, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. NORC apparently had no particular reason for it to 
be classified. Is there anything in that document that is classified 
and cannot be publicly released ? 

Mr. Wixxrnson. Can I take a minute, just to refresh myself? 

Mr. Harpy. Look at question No. 12, please. 

I am not interested in releasing questions. I am trying to find out 
what the status of that document is and why, and who can release it. 

Mr. Wixtnson. Do you want the comment on this particular 
question ? 

Mr. Harpy. I am not interested in any question. I just want to 
know who classified the document; how the classification can be re- 
leased ; and whether or not it is classified. 

Mr. Wrrxtnson. Well, I would say that under the terms of the 
contract, that the agreement was that this material would be kept in 
a classified state; then if there was a point where we felt that it no 
longer—and question No. 12 is a good case in point—merited that, 
or for purposes of research or whatever they wished to do, it could 
be reclassified without clearance, that we would review these questions. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Foster said a while ago he could not de- 
classify this thing because he did not classify it. At least, that is 
the way I understood it and it was classified by the contractor. 

Mr. Fosrer. That is not the intent I had. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you are going to find some awfully confusing 
testimony of yours on this particular point. It certainly confused me. 
That is why I want to try to see if I can understand just exactly where 
we are. 

Now, it was testified this morning that that document was not classi- 
fied by the Department of State. I wanted to know next, whether it 
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was classified on order from the Department of State. I believe you 
testified that it was. Is that right, Mr. Wilkinson ? 

Mr. Witxrnson. This did not come up. I did not testify on this 
point this morning, but I certainly think we did get into this area, 
what constitutes confidential, This appears to have been their way— 
this has no official label—this is their classification of “Confidential.” 
This was actually, as you know, almost 

Mr. Harpy. I have no inclination to disregard it. I just want to 
know, who does what and why? The best I have been able to under- 
stand, there is nothing in your contract that requires that = infor- 
mation be kept confidential. Maybe it is done by a letter. I don’t 
know, but I don’t believe it is in the contract. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like you to find it because my staff people have 
not been able to find it. 

Mr. Foster. The confusion comes from two uses of “Confidential”— 
in the ordinary sense, or the technical sense, under Executive Order 
No.—whatever it is. 

Mr. Harpy. I tried to make my question all inclusive. I want to 
know whether this document is classified. If it is classified, who 
classified it and who can release it, because the testimony certainly 
is not clear on that point. 

Mr. WiLx1nson. I can certainly answer it. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you not answer those questions specifically ? 

Mr. Wixkrnson. I can answer them to the best of my ability. The 
classification was put on by NORC in observation of our wish to 
keep some classification on this until a time when it could be released 
to the public. For our purposes, we had to keep some control of this. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What do you mean, release to the public? 

Mr. Wirxinson. Well, the understanding, as you know, some of 
this material has been used by NORC at a certain time when it no 
longer—when it would have some use to historians, and could be made 
available. We only kept this control—this goes back to the basic 
concept of the use of the poll, that we were worried about some of 
these questions being known at the time of the negotiation or treaty. 
If we were asking questions, and this one, No. 12, is somewhat a case 
in point, at a time of a delicate international situation, we would 
rather not have it known that we were doing this, but that does not 
mean that within a reasonable time, that this should not be known, 
and you look at that question today, and it does not have the same 
overtone. 

Mr. Harpy. We have been through all that historic phase. I would 
like to get back to these documents and find outwho classified them ; 
how we can get them declassified. 

Mr. Wiuxrnson. I think I can answer the second part. That is, 
it would fall directly in the province of Assistant Secretary Berding. 
I think he would delegate that to me. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, ‘Mr. Foster is the classification officer, is he not? 
This is a document that is in your bailiwick; is it not? ’ Don’t you 
already have authority to delegate to Mr. F oster to classify and de- 
classify ? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. That would be correct; yes, it would. 

Mr. Harpy. But he never classified this one, so I want to ask you 
this question. Would it be in violation of any classification statute 
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or any regulation to read question 12 and its answer, of survey 399, 
in open session right now. 

Mr, Wixxrnson. My answer to that—let me add one element, one 
reason why I am reasoning this out in my mind. In the State Depart- 
ment, there is a security review function which I am to have, and in 
which I review speeches, material involving foreign policy from the 
point of view of whether it is in the national interest, and I would 
like to study those questions from that point of view. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not interested in that, Mr. Wilkinson. I don't 
want you to read the question. I want to know whether you would 
violate any statute or any regulation if you did. That is all I want 
toknow. You can answer that yes or no. 

Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Harpy. On the record. 

Do you understand, Mr. Wilkinson? You are just like Mr. Foster. 
You don’t know, either, whether you would violate any law or any 
regulation if you read that question out loud in open session. 

Mr. Witxrxson. I re: ally don’t. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad you came through with an answer. 

Mr. Wiixtnson. I would like to clarify it as quickly as I can. 
There is a point here—— 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s tie it right back, Mr. Wilkinson, to the experience 
I had with you on the tele phone, that made it necessary for me to send 
to Chicago with a subpena to get inform: ation, because you had taken 
10 days to get somebody to cleat - something. I don’t know what 
you were clearing. 

Mr. WiLkinson. I believe you did get it. 

Mr. Harpy. We got a contract, finally, but that is all. 

Mr. Wirxinson, Just for the record, it was made available and I 
went through the same problem of permission to clear. 

Mr, Harpy. I had pointed out we had already gotten it from Chi- 
cago before we got it from you. We were trying to get it for 10 days. 
You come in now, after we raised the question about the classified 
nature of them, and still you don’t know what your own status is. 
Now, I want to turn to something else. 

We spoke a while ago about “whether or not your contract with 
NORC raauired a classification of these documents. 

Mr, Fosrer. No. There are no words that say that. 

Mr. Harpy. Your contract does not require it to be classified. 

Mr. Foster. I would say that is right. It is just the understanding 
we have with reference to the whole nature of the survey, the contract 
itself being marked “Confidential” and the results held in an unpublie 
way. 

Mr. Harpy. NORC, then, could have published to all the world all 
of this information that they gathered under this, without violating 
their contract and without v Solatini security regulations ? 

Mr. Foster. They are honorable “people. 

Mr. Harpy. What has that got to do with it? 

Mr. Foster. A great deal. 

Mr. Harpy. I did not ask what their honor was. I said, without 
violating any law or any regulation or any contract provision. That 
would be correct, would it not ? 
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Mr. Foster. I never had occasion to look up the laws on that. I 
never thought the question would arise, because we rely on them. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a little difficult to « comprehend. 

Mr. Wilkinson, we asked Mr. Foster some questions about a mem- 
orandum which he wrote to you in connection with the release of this 
poll information to the New York Times. Did you receive such a 
memorandum ? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Did it recommend disciplinary action against anyone? 

Mr. Witxrnson. I believe it did, sir. I would like to refresh my 
mind on that. 

Mr. Harpy. You have a better memory than Mr. Foster had, because 
he did not remember whether he recommended disciplinary action or 
not. Did he recommend that action be taken in this respect? 

Mr. Wirkrnson. It certainly expressed deep concern over the fact 
that this had taken place, that we should consider—I believe it did— 
that we should. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you furnish the committee with a copy of that 
memorandum ? 

Mr. Witxrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all. Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 4:55 p. m. the hearing was adjourned until Tues- 
day, July 9, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMitrer ON INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 
O¥ THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommitee met, pursuant to call, at 10:55 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Representative Porter Hardy, Jr., 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman), 
Elizabeth Kee, and Victor A. Knox. 

Also present: John T. M. Reddan, chief counsel; Richard P. Bray, 
Jr., counsel; Walton Woods, staff investigator; Maurice J. Mountain, 
consultant; and Phyllis M. Seymour, clerk. 

Also present: Representative Glenard P. Lipscomb, Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

Mr. Reddan, who is your first witness ? 

Mr. Reppan. William J. Caldwell, Director of the Office of Public 
Reports, ICA. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Caldwell, will you come around, sir? Will you 
havea seat, Mr. Caldwell? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. CALDWELL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
PUBLIC REPORTS, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. Harpy. This morning, we will continue to take testimony rela- 
tive to the use made of the results of public-opinion polls taken for 
the Department of State, and paid for with emergency funds. We 
are glad to have you here, Mr. Caldwell, to help us develop the facts 
on this matter. I think, before Mr. Reddan starts, it might be well 
if you will give the reporter your full name, your present position, 
and a little bit of your personal background, please, sir. 

Mr. Catpweti. My name is William J. Caldwell and the position 
is Director of Public Reports for LCA. I came down to that position 
in October of 1953 and have occupied it since. I was previously in 
the magazine publishing business in New York. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Reppan. In what capacity were you with this magazine pub- 
lishing company ¢ 

Mr. Catpweiu. Well, the most. recent one, before I came down, was 
the executive vice president of the World Publishing Co., and pre- 
viously, I was promotion director for Fawcett Publications, and 
previously, with Time-Life. 
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Mr. Reppan. In what capacity were you with Time-Life ? 

Mr. Catpwexu. I was promotion director for the international edi- 
tions, and later circulation editor for Life. 

Mr. Reppan. When did you begin with Time-Life? 

Mr. Catpweww. In 1946, I believe it was. 

Mr. Reppan. And the various positions you have mentioned here are 
continuous ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe tt. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. Briefly, Mr. Caldwell, what are the functions of the 
Office of Public Reports ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Well, essentially, they are divided in 3 parts—3 
divisions. One is my own office there, whose responsibility is primarily 
to act as spokesman, if you wish, for the agency. 

Then there is a News and Publications Division, which is the regular 
press liaison division, which issues the daily press releases and so forth, 
and handles queries from the press. 

Then there is a very small division called the Public Liaison Divi- 
sion, which is essentially to produce information pamphlets about our 
operations around the world; technical operation pamphlets or country 
reports; and handles the mail referred to us from the White House or 
State or mail directed to the Director of ICA, and clears all manu- 
scripts and speeches and so on. And then there is another office called 
the Communication Media Development, which operation—— 

Mr. Reppan. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Catpwetu. The Communications Media Development. 

Mr. Reppan. I see. 

Mr. Catpweti. Which is overseas, exclusively. It is really a tech- 
nical-assistance program for various undeveloped countries in helping 
them to develop their communication with their own people. The 
establishment, for instance of radio stations and programing. It 
provides support to the technicians who, for instance, are carrying out 
antimalaria programs, and this office might produce very simple film 
strips to try to teach the illiterate people how to protect themselves 
against malaria. 

Mr. Reppan. Then there are four divisions within your office ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Three divisions and my office. 

Mr. Reppan. Who heads each of those divisions ? 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, the News Division is headed by the Deputy 
Director of the Office. 

Mr. Reppan. How many employees are there ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, there is myself and the secretary and a second 
secretary in the front office. 

Then there is the Deputy Director for Public Reports, who is also 
Chief of the News Division. He wears two hats. And he has four 
regional reporters and a typist; secretary. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you distinguish for me between the public reports 
responsibilities and the news responsibilities? 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, they are virtually identical. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you have two different people heading them up. 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did I not understand you had two sections—or he wore 
two hats? 

Mr. Catpwetu. He wore two hats. Mr. Melody, of the News Divi- 
sion, is also Deputy Director of the Office of Public Reports. You 
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see, it is a muddling title; Public Reports is the same for instance, as 
Public Affairs in State; or other agencies, public information. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you distinguish between public information as 
put out by your office and propaganda ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. I think that would be—the description that 
we operate by is that we deal exclusively with the facts about the 
program; where the money is going; why ‘it is needed; and what it is 
accomplishing. 

Mr. Harpy. You would not say propaganda is necessarily not fac- 
tual; would you? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. No, sir. I think the difference, perhaps, would be 
that in propaganda, you might be trying to influence opinion with 
more than facts, and with inform: ition, we rely on the facts to report 
operations. 

Mr. Harpy. Is your definition of propaganda that it is an effort to 
influence opinion ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe tw. I think that would cover a large bulk of the pur- 
poses of propaganda. 

Mr. Harpy. Is it your testimony that your office is not engaged in 
propaganda ¢ 

Mr. CaLtpwett. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Is it your testimony that your office does not ever seek 
to influence public opinion ¢ 

Mr. Catpweu. Well, we let the facts fall where they may. 

Mr. Harpy. I did not ask you that. Let’s get down to brass tacks. 
Actually, you know that the manner in which facts are presented 
sometimes is calculated to influence public opinion, and I certainly 
would not suggest that anybody down there is putting out information 
that is not factual, but the manner in which it is presented and the 
extent to which it is put out sometimes does have the effect of influ- 
encing public opinion and sometimes it is done for that deliberate 
purpose. Is it ever done in your office for the purpose of influencing 
public opinion ? 

Mr. Catpwetn. I would say that the information issued by our 
office is to put the mutual-security program into its proper perspective. 

Mr. pri What is its proper perspective ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Well, I would say one of the major problems we face 
is this. unproper perspective; that too often the general estimation of 
the mutual-security program is that it is a so-called giveaway or 
foreign-aid program, and there is not sufficient rec ognition of the 
security aspects involved in it. 

Mr. Harpy. Who makes a determination as to what its pr oper per- 
spective is? Is that your determination ? 

Mr. Carpwet. It is following the policy guideline set down by 
the Director of the agency. 

Mr. Harpy. So that if the public, generally, has a mistaken idea 
about its proper perspective, as dictated by the Administrator, then 
it is your job to straighten out the public attitude. Is that correct? 

Mr. Carpweuu. I think misconceptions regarding the mutual secu- 
rity program, it is our job to try and correct. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Who determines whether it is a misconception or 
whether it is a proper conception ? 
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Mr. Cautpwexi. I will put it this way. The justification for the 
mutual security program that the Administration presents to the 
Congress is the guideline for the proper perspective. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. If the public generally does not believe the 
justification that the Administration presented to Congress, then 
it is part of your job to straighten out the public perspective so they 
will believe it. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Catpwe tz. I think the most concr ete instance I can give you is 
the instance I cited, that this program is so often known as a foreign- 
aid program, 1 rather than a mutual- -security program. 

Mr. Harpy. Even some of us in Congress look at it as a give-away 
program—certain aspects of it. 

Mr. CatpwetL. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you undertaking to say Congress has the wrong 
perspective and it is your job to educate the perspective that Mr. 
Hollister pronounces? 

Mr. CatpweEt. No, sir. I would put it this way. The foreign aid 
or the give-away aspects of the program—money actually given away 
in the program except for military purposes—is extremely | small, and 
that impression is not generally held. 

Mr. Harpy. There might be a disagreement between you and me 
on that particular point, as to this give-away program. When I voted 
for it, I did not vote for it with the idea in mind that we were going 
to use it as a grab-bag, give-away proposition, but I have to concede 
it sometimes looks like that. I must draw a corallary conclusion that 
I would hope that it was not intended to be that way. To the extent 
that it has degenerated into a give-away proposition, do I understand 
you are to try to convince the public that it is not? 

Mr. Catpweuu. No, sir. I don’t say that. I say that we try and 
put the proper perspective on the program to show how much of it is 
entirely for military security purposes; what United States policy 
goals it is trying to accomplish, That this is a program carried out 
in the self-interest of the United States, and equally, for the protec- 
tion of the taxpayers. 

Mr. Harpy. Is it your purpose to convince the public of that? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think we would have enough people in Congress 
to support it, otherwise. 

Mr. Canpwe.. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. But I was trying to figure out what you were doing in 
regard to it. I was trying to understand whether you really, actually, 
engage in propaganda. 

Mr. Catpwewu. I think perhaps the answer to that is partially 
contained—almost wholly contained—in the fact that we do have the 
Dworshak amendment in our bill. 

Mr. Harpy. So you try to be in technical compliance with the re- 
quirement, of the Dworshack amendment, and whatever you can do 
without. violating that would be legitimate? 
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Mr. Catpwe ut. If I might finish what I was trying to say. 

Mr. Harpy. Excuse me; I thought you had finished your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Catpwetit. And each year since the amendment has been in 
the legislation, which is since 1953 I believe, the Government audit- 
ing aes, the GAO, has made an audit of our shop and each year 
has never found anything which they have taken any exception to, 
in the Dworshak amendment, so it is an outside audit which is made. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, sometimes things even get by them. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well 

Mr. Harpy. Actually, I certainly don’t want my questions to indi- 
cate any conviction on my part that you are violating the Dworshak 
amendment, or that you are engaging in improper propaganda ac- 
tivities. Frankly, lam not sure; I just want to find out. 

Mr. Catpwe.t. I would be extremely happy to have brought up 
here all the press releases, pamphlets, films, whatever we have pro- 
duced, for you to examine. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the question goes a little bit deeper than that. 
I don’t know whether an examination of them by me would pro- 
duce anything very conclusive, but I am trying to understand 
whether there are times when, actually, it is your purpose to try to 
shape or influence public opinion rather than to correct erroneous 
opinions that have been spread around the country. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, I would answer it is my purpose always to 
try and correct any erroneous opinion about the program, but I also 
have the purpose—I believe thoroughly in the program myself or 
else I would not be with it, naturally. If you carry that conviction 
yourself, I would hope that I would be able to explain to others 
where their money is going to their satisfaction and what it is achiev- 
ing in their own interest. But obviously, if the program is not per- 
forming, we could not convince anybody. We will have to rely on 
results. 

Mr. Harpy. When you try to correct erroneous impressions, do 
you give all of the facts, or only those facts which support your con- 
clusion ? 

Mr. Catpwe t. I try to give all the facts. 

Mr, Harpy. I wonder Shoat that. For instance, I never saw any 
indication on the part of the Department of State or the ICA to 
give some of the things that we found in the Iranian program until 
we pointed them out. Certainly, I never heard tell of anybody down 
there in your shop pointing out the shortcomings of any their ac- 
tivities. Do you do that or do you concentrate on just those that 
make you look good ¢ 

Mr. Catpwett. I cannot recall, I am sure, ever putting out any 
press releases to show where the program has in particular failed. 
However, in any of our work along these lines, we have freely ad- 
mitted with a program as complex as this, and carried out as this 
is, in many countries, there are Secein to be errors, mistakes of judg- 
ment, and instances of waste. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t ever recall seeing one of those except when 
you are confronted with a specific illustration. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Again, I could go to the record of material which 
we have issued. 
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Mr. Harpy. If you can find any indication of having pointed out 
the failures and shortcomings of a specific program where somebody 
else had not brought it out before I would personally very much like 
to see it, and I doubt ver y much if you will find it. 

Now, I am not suggesting that you ought to publicize every failure. 
No. I'am not suggeseting that; ‘but when you sit there and tell this 
committee that it 1s your purpose to give the facts in an unbiased w ay, 
so that the people will understand and you will correct misinforma- 
tion, well, 1 simply don’t believe that you put out all of the facts, 
You put out those parts of the facts w hich serve your purpose. 

Now, I would not suggest that you put out anything that is inac- 
curate but you must know that when you issue your press reports and 
your press releases and all of this various and sundry stuff that you do 
put out, you must know that you don’t tell everything that you know 
about the program. You don’t tell of its shortcomings. Isn’t that 
true ¢ 

Mr. Catpweti. Within the strict definition, yes. I suppose it is 
true. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course it is true. I would hate for you to sit down 
there and deny it because I think we would be able to show very con- 
clusively that the whole program is geared to make you look good. 

Mr. Lipscomb, do you have something ? 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Caldwell mentioned that the 
GAO audit would disclose whether or not they were in violation of 
the Dworshak amendment. 

Mr. CaLpwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Would you explain how they could find out about 
whether you were in violation of the Dworshak amendment? 

Mr. Catpweti. By examining all the materials which we issue. 

Mr. Liescoms. Does the General Accounting Office examine your 
press releases and the operation of your office, or do they just examine 

the financial aspects ? 

Mr. Catpwetxi. Oh, no. They examine also the output. The actual 
releases and pamphlets, and so on, at the end of each year. They have 
done that every year since I have been there. And we also do have a 
rather internally strict discipline in regard to the Dworshak amend- 
ment, because as you know, there are many lawyers in ICA, and they 
are particularly careful in regard to the Dworshak amendment. 

Mr. Lrescoms. The GAO would not necessarily, during this audit, 
investigate whether or not you are in violation of the Dworshak 
amendment. Is that an assumption on your part, or are you sure 
that is the case? 

Mr. Catpwe t. I believe that their audit in my office was conducted 
because of the Dworshak amendment; in the light of the Dworshak 
amendment. 

Mr. Lrescomr. I see. That is all I have right now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any questions, Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. I have no questions now. 

Mr. Kwox. I have no questions. 

Mr. Harpy. We will come back, if you like, later. 

Mr. Kwox. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Have you completed, Mr. Caldwell, telling us the 
names of the heads of these divisions in your office ? 
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Mr. Catpwett. No, sir. I mentioned only Mr. Melody, who, I said, 
heads up the News and Publications; and Mr. Blachly heads up the 
Public Liaison Branch and Dr. Winfield heads up the Communica- 
tions Development Branch. 

Mr. Reppan. What is the function of the Public Liaison Branch? 

Mr. Catpwe... Essentially, it is these functions. One, the prepara- 
tion of the pamphlets, whic h I have mentioned, on technical coopera- 
tion; the preparation of country fact sheets, which shows how much 
money has gone to the country, what has been done there, the results 
achieved. The preparation or participation—heavy participation— 
in the preparation of the summary presentation of the program to 
Congress. The clearance of all manuscripts. The clearance of all 
speec ches. ‘The handling of all correspondence, incoming, from either 
constituents or Members of C ongress or correspondence directly to 
the Secretary from private individuals. And also, to a small extent, 
a very small extent, the liaison between organizations which have 
particular interests in a particular aspect of the program. As for in- 
stanc e, perhaps the veterans organizations have particular interest in 
the military aspects, and want facts on that; or farm organizations 
might be interested in the details of the agric ultural commodities used ; 
or the League of Women Voters or various religious groups may have 
partic ular interest in the programs of technical cooperation. 

Mr. Reppan. Did I understand you to say Mr. Blanchly’s office 
handles the answering of congressional mail? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, to a large extent. The congressional mail 
comes in to Mr. Jameson, who is in charge of the congressional liaison, 
and from his office, it is fanned out to the appropriate offices in the 
agency. A very specialized, technical question goes to that particular 
office. If it covers all the broad realm of the security program, it 
would be referred to my office for a reply. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you have a Mrs. Hanna employed in your office? 

Mr. Catpwe tu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Whose division is she in? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Mr. Blachly’s. 

Mr. Reppan. What is her title ? 

Mr. Cautpwe tt. I think it is information specialist. I have forgot- 
ten the specific title. I would like to check that detail but she, 
herself, actually does most of the drafting of these letters. 

Mr. Reppan. What is the relationship between your office and the 
Office of Publie Affairs, Public Studies Division of the Department 
of State? 

Mr. Catpwetu. The Office of Public Affairs or the Division? 

Mr. Reppan. Well, the Public Studies Division, I understand, i 
part of the Office of Public Affairs. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Yes. Well, we have regular liaison with the Office 
of Public Affairs at State, which, in effect, is the counterpart of my 
office over at ICA; because ICA is a Division of State, we naturally 
have very close liaison. For instance, it was our practice for a long 
while of having a representative from my office every day at the 
Information Office’s briefings at State. 

Mr. Reppan. Who would that representative be? 

Mr. Catpweu. Well, we revolved it around a bit. It has been, at 
times, Mr. Blachly. At times it was a Mr. McPherson in my office; and 
on various occasions, either Mr. Melody or I would attend it. 

95261—57-—_16 
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Mr. Reppan. Over what period of time has this gone on ? 

Mr. Caupweti. About 18 months, to my recollection, and it has 
thinned out largely in the past few months because of the congres- 
sional presentation. 

Mr. Reppan. Do they supply you with information and material 
from time to time? 

Mr. Catpweiu. Well, I don’t quite know what you mean by informa- 
tion and material. Do you mean printed pamphlets, and so on? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes, printed pamphlets, and do they furnish you with 
oral information at any time? 

Mr. Catpweti. Yes. It works this way; because there is a degree 
of mutual interest, or some aspects possibly even overlap, if they are 
issuing background pamphlets on India, we would stock that in our 
office. As we issue pamphlets on the programs in India, they would 
have copies of that. There would be that interchange. It is also done 
to prevent us from preparing the same type of thing that would be in 
research over there. 

Mr. Reppan. Normally, would they not supply you with all infor- 
mation relative to the mutual security program? 

Mr. Catpwety. No, sir. It would be the other way around. State’s 
information responsibilities as regards the mutual ‘security program 
might be, for instance, the announcement of an agreement being signed 
with another country to start a program. How large that program 
would be; what aspects it would take; what projects it would under- 
take; that would all be handled by ICA. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, now, how about information with respect to 
the results of public-opinion polls. Did the State Department ever 
supply you with that type of information ? 

Mr. Caupweit. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Reppan. And that information would concern itself with the 
Mutual Security Act, would it not? 

Mr. Catpweiyi. Yes. That is the poll that they regularly supply 
us with information on. 

Mr. Reppan. And then what do you do with the information that 
comes in to you from the State Department? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Well, largely, they send us several things. I think 
it is called a monthly survey of American opinion, and another survey 
which reports the major press opinion, the daily press summary, I 
think, across the country, and we would extract from those things of 
particular interest to ICA, which we have not gotten from our own 
sources, and if they are of significant interest, I would probably 
summarize them and put them into the executive log. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you have a copy of the exec utive log with you? 

Mr. Caupwetu. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Is Mr. Blachly in the room? 

Mr. Buacutiy. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Blachly, do you have a copy of the executive log 
with you? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. They are not available to me. It is only 
made available to the executive staff of the agency. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you have a copy of the material which you pre- 
pared, based on the Special Report of American Opinion of December 
20 2 
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Mr. Caupwetu. Yes, I think I have. The date was December 20, 
did you say? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. It is the executive log, the material which your 
office prepared for inclusion in the executive log, which information 
was based upon the November public-opinion poll taken by NORC. 

aT CaLpweELu. Yes; this one copy I have does not have a December 

date on it. Is that the one? The subject is, Current Public 
United States Attitudes on the Mutual Security Program. 

Mr. Reppan. May I see it, please ? 

Mr. Harpy. What is the date supposed to be on that one? 

Mr. Reppan. I think that would be December, because it reflects the 
November poll. 

Mr. Harpy. It is not dated at all? 

Mr. Reppan. No. Iam afraid it is not. 

Was this prepared by you, Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And that was based upon information which you re- 
ceived from the Department of State, is that correct ? 

Mr. CaLpweE Lu. Yes, that is correct. I was looking through it to 
see if it also had other sources in it, but at any rate, it is almost en- 
tirely based on that. 

Mr. Reppan. I notice in the opening paragraph of that memo- 

randum, you say you think you will be particularly interested in the 
following results obtained from the November poll of public opinion. 

What poll do you refer to there? 

Mr. Catpwett. Well, all of these memos which I issue from time 
to time, into this log, are based almost entirely on the State Depart- 
ment poll, so that it is inferred these are State Department polls. 

Mr. Reppan. When did you first learn that the State Department 
was taking public opinion surveys? 

Mr. Catpwett. I think either at the beginning of 1954, or the end 
of 1953; soon after I came down to W ashington. It was probably in 
1954. 

Mr. Reppan. And did you learn at that time that the NORC was 
the organization conducting the polls for the Department of State? 

Mr. Cautpwett. If you w ill excuse me, I will look back at one of the 
earlier memos to see whether that states the source of it. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know if that makes too much difference, does 
it? You did know early in your service, did you not, that NORC 
was doing these polls ? 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, the early memos that I have on this, sir, re- 
flect what is called the American public opinion summary. Yes, I 
did. I see that this does refer to the National Opinion Research 
Center. 

Mr. Reppan. So that in December, at the time you prepared the 
December memorandum that you just referred to here—December 
1956—you knew that NORC was conducting the polls for the De- 
partment of State? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. May we have that placed in the record, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. This memorandum that we have been discussing is 
marked “For Official Use Only”. Is there any reason why this should 
not be placed in the record ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I can see no reason. No. 
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Mr. Harpy. I don’t know just what this classification is, but if it 
can be released, I would like to have you so indicate, so we will place 
it in the record. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, insofar as the—yes. 

Mr. Harpy. So, that is released for the record ¢ 

Mr. CatpweLu. Yes. It may be included in the record. 

(The above-mentioned memorandum is as follows:) 


[Special Report on American Opinion, Department of State] 
CURRENT PUBLIC ATTITUDES ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


DECEMBER 20, 1956. 

A poll taken in mid-November of a nationwide cross section of the adult popn- 
lation points to the following conclusions: 

1. An overwhelming majority of Americans register sustained high approval 
of sending economic aid to allied countries. Only 7 percent express disapproval. 

2. On aid to “Communist countries like Poland, which have rebelled against 
Russian control,” a clear majority (53 percent) voice approval. Among the col- 
lege educated, nearly 7 out of 10 favor sending economic aid to such countries. 

3. On sending economic aid to “neutral” countries like India, the plurality 
in favor has increased slightly since September. The general public continues to 
he closely divided, but, among the college educated, a large majority (68 percent) 
register approval. 

4. A substantial majority favor sending military supplies to the countries of 
Western Europe, although today’s approval is somewhat less than during the 
Korean fighting. 

The present study supplements the November 13, 1956, report by the Publie 
Studies Division, Popular Opinion on the Mutual Security Program. 


CURRENT PUBLIC ATTITUDES ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Economic aid to allies 

Results from the mid-November poll show that 9 out of 10 persons approve 
and only 7 percent oppose—sending economic aid to allied countries. These fig- 
ures represent the highest approval ever recorded on this question. 

The November polling question was: “Do you think we should or should not 
continue to send economic aid—like machinery and supplies—to conntries that 
have agreed to stand with us against Communist aggression ?” 
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Approval is high among all educational groups, but it is highest among those 
with college education—95 percent of these favor continued economic aid to our 
allies. Among the high-school educated, 93 percent voice approval, and 81 per- 
cent of those with grammar-school education. 

{id to “Communist countries like Poland” 

A clear majority of the national cross section—53 percent—<call it a good idea 
to send economic aid to “Communist countries which have rebelled against 
Russian control.” 
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“How about Communist countries like Poland, which have rebelled against 
Russian control? Would you approve or disapprove of sending economic aid to 
such Communist countries?” 

[Percent] 
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Strong support comes from those with college education, over two-thirds of 
whom register approval. Among the grammar-school educated, the plurality 
opposed (46 percent) slightly outnumber those in favor (42 percent). 


Aid to “neutral” countries 


Today a somewhat larger number of persons favor sending aid to “neutral 
countries like India” than did so 2 months ago, according to results of the Novem- 
ber poll. The general public continues to be almost evenly divided on this 
question, 46 percent favoring and 47 percent opposing sending aid to such “‘neutral” 
countries. 

“We have also sent economic aid to some countries like India, which have not 
joined us as allies against the Communists. Do you think we should continue 
to send economic aid to these countries, or not?” 


[Percent] 
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Marked differences exist among the various educational groups in response 
to this question. Among those with college education, 65 percent approve send- 
ing aid to “neutral countries like India,” whereas an almost equal number among 
those with grammar-school education are opposed. 
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Technical assistance ; long-range aid 

There is sustained high popular approval (S85 percent) of the American tech- 
nical assistance program, according to results of a poll earlier this year. Also, 
a plurality of persons (49 percent) have called it a “good idea” to send a “small 
portion” of our aid on a long-term basis. (These findings were reported in 
detail in the November 1956 Public Studies Division report, Popular Opinion on 
the Mutual Security Program. 
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Military aid to allies 


A substantial majority continue to register approval of “sending military sup- 
plies to the countries of Western Europe.” During the past 5 years there has 
been some fluctuation of opinion on this question, and a tendency toward reduced 
approval since the time of the Korean war. 

The November polling question was: “Do you approve or disapprove of sending 
military supplies to the countries of Western Europe?” 
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Attitudes vary among the different educational groups. Among those with 
college education, almost 4 out of 5 are in favor of sending military supplies 
to our Western European allies. Among those with high-school education, 67 
pereent, and 54 percent of those with grammar-school education, voice approval. 

Although both military and economic aid receive high popular support, polling 
results earlier this year showed that more than 7 out of 10 persons called it 
“more important” to send our allies economic than military aid (November 1956 
Public Studies Division Report on Mutual Security Program). 

Mr. Reppan. I show you a carbon copy of a memorandum addressed 
to you by Mr. Blachly, dated February 4, 1957, and ask you if you 
received that ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, I did. I believe my records show it was sent 
to the committee previously. 

Mr. Reppan. What was the subject matter of the Blachly memo- 
randum to you, of February 4? 

Mr. Catpwetu. It was an analysis of material received from the 
State Department polls, including an analysis of Gallup polls and 
an analysis of a certain amount of mail that we had received from the 
public within the office, and it dealt entirely with the trends that he 
was reporting to me out of these figures that he gathered. 

Mr. Reppan. Did it cover, specific ally, the November NORC poll 
which was made by the Department of State ? 

Mr. Cautpweu. It contained some of the information from that. 

Mr. Reppan. Now, did you ever make available to anyone not con- 
nected with the State Department or ICA, any of the information 
contained in Mr. Blachly’s memorandum of February 4? 

Mr. Caupwett. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. To whom did you supply that information, when, 
and under what circumstances. 

Mr. Catpweti. The information supplied, or some of information 
supplied, contained in this, was supplied early in February to a re- 
porter from the Washington Star, who with others, had been in my 
office that afternoon for a v regular press briefing, which was concerned, 
as I recall, with the repayment of loans made under the mutual se- 
curity program. At the end of that press briefing, this reporter 
stayed behind in the office, as is quite customary and said, “Well, how 
do you think things are going? What may be happening on the bill 2” 
I said, “Well, I have no ‘idea. It is much too early to even speculate,” 
and he said, “Well, there has been a lot of speculation that the public 

rants a very heavy cut,” I said, “I have seen those reports too, but on 
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the other hand, I have an analysis in the other day from one of the 
aaa in my staff, which shows quite a different result. I don’t 

now which poll is right, and which poll is wrong. They both cannot 
be right.” 

This memorandum pointed out to me that, seemingly, based on one 
a opinion was at an all-time high in favor of the program but the 
Minnesota polls showed lower than this and the lowa polls were 
somewhat different. I pointed out to him that, to me, the disturbing 
factor, and to me, perhaps in my job, an even more cogent one, was 
that the reason for support from the people who said they had sup- 
pte the program. When asked why or what benefits does the 

Jnited States get from it, their analysis of the benefits they are re- 
ceiving from it was pretty different from the reasons which the 
administration was putting forward for carrying out the program. 
And so I felt that either we were stressing the wrong things or the 
press was stressing the wrong things or our speakers were not empha- 
sizing the security aspects sufficiently. But it was strange, to my 
mind, that there was this apparently high, from this poll support for 
the program, but little recognition of what it did in the way of se- 
curity. Rather an astounding percent supported the program so we 
would have friends or something of that nature, rather than defense. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you show him a copy of Mr. Blachly’s memoran- 
dum ¢ 

Mr. Catpweti. No. No. As I recall the detail of this, we had fin- 
ished the particular subject of the press briefing and those people 
were leaving the room. This reporter stayed behind and asked what 
straws were in the wind. I just mentioned this straw and went back 
to my desk—I said, “I received a note about this a few days ago. 
It is sitting on my desk.” Well, he was across the room. I refreshed 
my mind from this note and gave him a couple of the straws in the 
wind. 

Mr. Harpy. So, in other words, you were using this poll to refute a 
contention that the ICA program was not faring so good in the eyes 
of the public; at least, in certain sections, is that right ? 

Mr. Catpwety. Well, I would put it this way, I think more ac- 
curately, sir, if I may. He said in essence, “Do things look as black 
as they might, based on some of these other polls’ opinion”? I said, 
“T don’t know how much reliance we can put on any polls. One 
poll shows this down; one poll shows this up.” 

Mr. Harpy. Is that the first time you ever used the figures from 
one of these polls in such a fashion ? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you pretty sure ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, | think so. 

Mr. Harpy. Did it occur to you that you were violating any regu- 
lation at all? 

Mr. Catpwett. No, it did not. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you think you did? 

Mr. Catpwett. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Harpy. You consider then, that you made a proper use of that 
information ? 

Mr. Catpwett. I think so. I think it was a legitimate question 
from the press, to say, “What do you think about it? You should 
know something about what the public opinion is on this subject;” 
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and we talked on the various polls in the Congressional Record from 
time to time. I mentioned this poll and also the type and volume 
of mail we were receiving. 

Mr. Harpy. So, you did mention the fact that this was a poll con- 
ducted by the Department of State? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. For the Department of State? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you advise the individual what specific poll this 
was? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I told him they were private polls. That is what 
his story carried, too. 

Mr. Harpy. It seems rather strange that all of a sudden you start 
using the State Department poll, which is, according to the testimony 
we have had, carried in certain items of classification. What it 
amounted to, I am not sure. Did the classification carry any conno- 
tation to you that there was a limit on the use which should be made 
of it? 

Mr. Catpwett. I had not seen at at that point in the State Depart- 
ment polls. I had seen these analyses prepared for me, which was 
based partly on that poll and partly on dozens of other polls. 

Mr. Harpy. Is it your feeling that you can take classified informa- 
tion and use it in an analysis and then treat it as though it had no 
classification originally ? 

Mr. Catpweti. No; I think that that would be wrong. On the 
other hand, I would say that we knew very well, as I said, at the 
moment—I was dealing with Earl Voss—there was simply a memo- 

randum in front of me, which was an unclassified memo on what the 
American public felt. I thought, very obviously, it was in the public 
domain of polls published every single day. 

Mr. Harpy. Why didn’t you use this before, then? 

Mr. Catpwett. Because this question had not been asked me before. 

Mr. Harpy. You waited until somebody asked you the question 
before you used it? 

Mr. Catpweii. That is right. I think the circumstances were 
pretty different this year, because you did have a large variety pub- 
lic polls. You had scores of organizations making their own studies. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to see if we can understand a little bit better 
the use which is made of such information by your office and the func- 
tions that are served by your office. Does your office have any re- 
sponsibility for generating programs to educate the public? 

Mr. Caupwet. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Does it have any responsibility for the conduct, by the 
Department of State, of programs to educate the public? 

Mr. Catpwett. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever have any conversations with Mr. 
Blachly or others in your immediate office concerning the desira- 
bility of carrying on an educational program ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. What did you do about it? 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, to be absolutely frank, I thought it was a 
good suggestion arid IT would like to have carried it out. However, 
our bill contains the Dworshak amendment, so you are prohibited 
from doing it. We consequently dropped the idea. 
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Mr. Harpy. You were prohibited from doing it. You were not 
prohibited from getting the State Department to do it. 

Mr. Catpwetu. If they had funds, and they wanted to do it. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you ever suggest to anyone in the Department of 
State that they do so? 

Mr. CatpweE.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. When did you discuss that proposition with Mr. 
Blachly or others in your office? 

Mr. Catpwetv. I discussed this general subject with Mr. Blachly 
and others, I think, probably 2 or 3 times a year. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, that is a frequent discussion in your 
office. Is that right? 

Mr. CaLpwetu. Yes; it is frequent. 

Mr. Harpy. The need for educating the public. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, sir; I think so. I can answer the question a 
little more accurately. When you speak of an educational campaign, 
I think of an educational program. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Mr. Catpwetu. As to what we really mean by an educational pro- 
gram, I think that the best instance of the nearest thing to that, that 
has ever been undertaken by my office was in 1954, I believe it was, 
when we put together a film called The Report to the American Ean 
on Technical Cooperation and subsequent to that, a film called 


Strength for Peace, which was the military aspects of the program. 
These films were pulled together from previously shot film footage 
and edited into a film. 
Mr. Harpy. You have not been able to put on that same kind of 


thing because of the Dworshak amendment; is that right? 

Mr. Catpweti. No; because we have not had funds for it. The 
legal staff had ruled this film was within the Dworshak amendment. 
These were factual films to the American public. 

Mr. Harpy. So long as you presented all of the facts. We have 
some rather interesting testimony from Mr. Melody as to when a 
particular proposition might be in violation of the Dworshak amend- 
ment, dependent on what the individual had in back of his mind when 
he conducted such a proposition, or when he wrote the letter. I think 
his comments were with reference to a letter. I wanted to explore 
this business of the extent to which ICA concerned itself with edu- 
cating the public. Now, we talked a while ago about seeing that the 
American people had the proper perspective. That is the word you 
used. 

Mr. CatpweEt. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that another way of saying that you have to educate 
them; you have to put on an educational campaign ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. No, sir, because we don’t have either the funds or 
the resources to put on what you call an educational campaign. We 
would do it this way. Let us say the major new proposal this year 
was the question of the establishment of a development fund. Well, 
then, we would write up 2 or 3 different versions in a page or so or 
less, of what the development fund is, and I would circulate that to 
the information directors of other agencies, with the suggestion that 
this is a priority item in the President’s program and where they 
found a suitable occasion, perhaps their Cabinet officers would want to 
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include it in their speech. In some aspects, that could be regarded as 
an educational program. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if you are just making the suggestion of some 
Cabinet officer using it in his speech, of course, that takes it off be- 
cause you did not sway the rele) and I would not think you would 
be criticized for propaganda out of a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. Cautpwe tt. I could go a stage further, sir. On the testimony 
made before the authorizing committees of the Senate and House, 
largely by Mr. Hollister, which is the first public definition of the 
development fund, which was a public issue, I would, I think quite 
rightly, see that that text was in the hands of the editorial-page 
editors who normally would not receive it, if they are outside of the 
general east coast. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s explore this proper perspective phrase that we 
used before, I think you initiated it, and see if we can understand 
what you mean. 

Do you mean that the American people have the proper perspective 
only when they agree with that point of view expressed by Mr. Hol- 
lister or Mr. Dulles? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Harpy. How do you determine what it is? 

Mr. Catpwety. I would say along these lines; that a program is 
brought before the Congress by the administration, justified to the 
Congress on certain grounds—military security largely—and then, 
the Congress, as it has in the past, passes that program, maybe trim- 
ming it here and there a little bit; so the program is passed to ac- 
complish certain specific goals. If those goals are not understood by 
the persons who actually are paying for the program, I think we have 
a responsibility to tell them what we are doing with the money and 
why. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me see if I understand you. Then, if the American 
people disagree with the program as explained to the Congress, it is 
up to you to educate the American people so that they will agree 
with it. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Catpwety. No, sir; it is not. Let me try to do it again. 

If the American public seems to have a misconception of the pur- 
poses for which this money is appropriated, and the reasons it is being 
used, the reasons they are being taxed for it, I think it is part of our 
job to try to tell them more accurately. 

Mr. Harpy. Did it occur to you that perhaps Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Hollister, and ICA, would be better informed to follow the sugges- 
tions of the perspective of the American people, rather than try to 
their perspective over on the American people? Maybe the American 
people are right, and the Department is wrong. Did that not ever 
occur to you people? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. Certainly it has. I can give you a concrete instance 
of it, if you care to hear it. 

Mr. Harpy. I am just trying to find out where we are going, and 
I am particularly concerned because of a statement that is contained 
in Mr, Blachly’s memorandum to you on February 4, 1957, which you 
quoted from. 

Mr. Catpweiu. The memorandum which I quoted from? 

Mr. Harpy. You quoted from an attachment to the memorandum. 
Now, the reason I am exploring this is because your own files indicate 
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that this has been a matter of concern to you all, and let me read you 
what Mr. Blachly said in his memorandum to you. 
With a number of reports on the mutual security program coming in, public 


interest is likely to be greater and now—10 years after the educational job 
which preceded the Marshall plan * * * 


I am going to want an explanation of that, directly— 


* * * 10 years after the educational job which preceded the Marshall plan— 
would be a good time to start a new educational campaign, based not only on 
the theme of “helping others’ (which has overtones of charity), but on the 
theme of “partnership for peace,” a relationship which, because it is based on 
a relationship of equality and mutual interest offers a better chance of enduring 
and of success than a psychologically unhealthy relationship of “donor-donee.” 

Now, if that is not a plain, bald suggestion that you all should get 
into some sort of educational campaign to convince the American pub- 
lic that you are on the right program, then I don’t know what it is. 
Maybe I just misread it. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, I have not denied that is a suggestion at all. 
I freely admitted that when you first brought the question up. I 
think, naturally, anybody, whether on my staff or on your staff, would 
want the benefit of their staff’s accurate or best thmking and their 
best suggestions. It does not mean you are going to accept them. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you discuss this matter with Mr. Blachly after 
his memorandum to you? 

Mr. Catpwett. Of the educational compaign ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Catpwetu. No; I did not. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you give him any written response to that sug- 
gestion ? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I don’t think so, sir. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Blachly is your No. 2 officer, is that right? 

Mr. Catpweu. He is Chief of Public Liaison Division, No. 3. 

Mr. Harpy. And you have never made any such suggestion to any- 
body in the Department of State that they conduct such a campaign 
to educate the American people, to conform the American people’s 
ideas to the ideas of Mr. Hollister and Mr. Dulles? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Caldwell, did you subsequently see the story in 
the Star containing the information which you had given to the 
reporter ? 

r. CALDWELL. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Reppan. I show you a copy of an article taken from the Febru- 
ary 8, 1957, issue of the Star and ask you if that is the article? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is. 

Mr. Reppan. May this be placed in the record ? 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(The above mentioned article is as follows :) 


Foreten Arp 1s Favorep By 90 PERCENT, PoLis INDICATE 


Public support for foreign aid is at an alltime high, office of the International 
Cooperation Administration said today. 

According to the latest public opinion polls by private agencies 90 percent 
of the people now favor the idea of foreign aid. 

There also has been an increase, since the visit of India Prime Minister 
Nehru, in the percentage of the public favoring economic aid for neutral nations. 
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Reasons given for supporting foreign aid are not primarily the ones promoted 
by the administration, however. 


Sixty-four percent of the persons polled said they thought the United States 
benefits from its foreign aid expenditures. 


But 62 percent thought the reason this country benefits is that the world 
thinks better of the United States. 


Only 22 percent accept the widely publicized concept of the administration 
and Congress that the United States benefits militarily. Seventeen percent think 
America profits from the aid economically, in increased trade promoted by 


economic assistance. 

Mr. Reppan. I understood you to say in response to the chairman’s 
question that you gave this information to the reporter because it 
was unclassified information. Is that right? 

Mr. Catpweti. The memorandum which I had received which ear- 
ried certain of these facts in it amongst many others was not classified. 

Mr. Reppan. And I also believe you said that you felt it was in the 
public domain and anyone could have that information. 


Mr. Cautpwext. I said his question was perfectly in the public 
domain. 


Mr. Reppan. His what? 

Mr. Catpwetu. The reporter’s question was perfectly in the public 
domain and I thought it warranted an answer. I said that I felt that 
the opinion of the American people in regard to anything warranted 
consideration particularly in regard to a program for which they are 
paying. 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. There was no reason why it shouldn’t be public 
knowledge. 

Mr. Reppan. Now do you recall on June 14 that Mr. Bray of this 
staff came to your office and sought to obtain a copy of Mr. Blachly’s 
memorandum of February 4, 1957, addressed to you? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And did you give it to him at that time? 

Mr, Catpwett. I think he was given it to read. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you give him a copy of the memorandum? 

Mr. Catpwett. To take away. 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mr. Catpwetu. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you object to him having it? 

Mr. CaLpweiu. He wasn’t asking me for it. He was dealing with 
Mr. Melody at that stage. 

Mr. Reppan. Well how did you get in the picture? 

Mr. Catpwetu. He came to see me later. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you object to him having a copy of the memo- 
randum ? 

Mr. Catpweuu. As I recall, Mr. Melody told me that Mr. Bray asked 
him for a copy of it. Having shown it to him they thought there was 
no objection to giving itto him. At that stage it was prepared to have 
it copied on the thermofax machine and give a copy of it to him. It so 
happened that the thermofax machine was broken down at that point. 
Then after a while Mr. Bray came back and requested a variety of 
different internal documents. We then checked with—I think it was 
about lunch time, I think the only person I could find around was the 
executive of the secretariat. And he said at that time agency policy in 
that respect was that if he wanted a copy the chairman of the com- 
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mittee would have to request it. But that we would normally volun- 
tarily provide him with all of the pertinent information he asked for. 
It was a normal agency policy that if he wanted to take it away from 
the agency that we would have to have the additional request from the 
chairman of the committee for that material. 

Mr. Harpy. There isn’t any problem about that, let me say, except 
that it is awfuly hard for the committee chairman to be specific in 
every request. I think if we could have gotten a little bit closer 
together we might get along with less confusion. 

Mr. Reppan. Didn’t you tell Mr. Melody he didn’t have authority 
to show that memorandum to Mr. Bray ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe.u. That is a point which I can’t speak about with much 
accuracy. I told him that he had no authority to give him that 
memorandum. Whether he had no authority to show him, I don’t 
recall discussing that specific point. 

Mr. Reppan. And when Mr. Bray asked for a copy of that memo- 

randum, didn’t you say that this was executive privileged material 
and that it shouldn’t be released ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is correct. It was subsequently given to him 
on receipt of the request of the chairman. 

Mr. Reppan. Did the reporter have any letter from anybody author- 
izing him to see this information ? 

Mr. Catpweu. The reporter did not see this information. 

Mr. Reppan. Is there anything in the Star article of February 8, 
Mr. Caldwell, which is not contained in Mr. Blachly’s memorandum 
of February 4to you? Or I will put it the other way; isn’t everything 
in the Star article contained in Mr. Blachly’s memorandum? 

Mr. Catpwett. Mr. Blachly’s memorandum runs some half dozen 
pages and the Star story runs some three paragraphs. 

Mr. Reppan. That is correct, sir. I can see that. I said, “Isn’t 
everything in the story which appeared in the Star contained in Mr. 
Blachly’s memorandum?” Now there are figures set forth in there—I 
handed you both the copy of Mr. Blachly’s memorandum and a copy 
of the Star story and you can check each figure in the Star story 
and you will find that it appears in Mr. Blachly’s memorandum, all 
your percentage figures. 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. And isn’t it true that all of those figures are also the 
NORC figures for the November poll? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. And what is the headline on that story in the Star 
for that day ? 

Mr. Catpwett. “Foreign Aid Favored by 90 Percent Is Indicated.” 

Mr. Reppan. I want to show you your memorandum of December 20, 
which you say you based upon State Department material, and ask 
you whether or not that figure is also included in your memorandum ? 

Mr. Catpwett. That is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. And is there any classification given to that informa- 
tion contained in your memorandum ? 

Mr. Catvwetu. The classification is given to the entire memo- 
randum. 

Mr. Reppan. Which includes the figures that I have just pointed 
out to you ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes. 
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Mr. Reppan. And what is the classification ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Official use only. 

Mr. Reppan. Has it ever been declassified ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Was it declassified prior to the time you gave it to the 
Star reporter ? 

Mr. Catpwett. That memorandum or that 90-percent figure ? 

Mr. Reppan. That information; yes. 

Mr. Catpwetu. That information, yes, because it was being pre- 
pared by the NORC, which has, as you know, issued the complete 
unclassified figures for the whole 8 years of the polls. 

Mr. Harpy. Wait a minute now. "Who declassified it and when? 

Mr. Catpweti. This was being declassified, if you want to call it 
that, in the arrangements between the Department of State and NORC. 

Mr. Harpy. W Fell, I think you better get together with the Depart- 
ment of State, because we couldn’ t find out yesterday whether or not 
it was declassified. Questions in poll 399 were declassified as of yes- 
terday. Were you present yesterday ! 

Mr. Catpwet.. Yes, sir; I was present yesterday. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you hear the discussion ? 

Mr. Catpweti. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, are you testifying contrary to what was 
testified to here yesterday ? 

Mr. Catpweti. No. I am testifying that the material contained 
in that Star story is contained also in the unclassified material issued 
bythe NORC. Also, it was dated February. 

Mr. Reppan. What do you mean, Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That the material contained in the article in the 
Star is also contained in the unclassified report issued by the National 
Opinion Research Center in February. 

Mr. Harpy. To whom was that issued ? 

Mr. Catpwetyi. To anybody who requested it. I don’t know what 
distribution they made on it. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Caldwell, when was that issued ? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. It is dated February. I don’t know when it was 
issued. 

Mr. Reppan. All right. Is it your testimony that that document 
which you hold in your hand, prepared by NORG, was issued prior 
to the time that you gave the information to the Star reporter ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I don’t know when it was issued. 

Mr. Harpy. So you don’t know whether it had been declassified 
before that time or not, do you? 

Mr. Catpwett. I would say that if this thing here, this report, is 
datelined February, then the preparation that was going to the estab- 
lishment of that report, the work on this, must have star ted long before 
in order to issue an unclassified document. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, you are making a lot of suppositions, and 
the simple fact is that when you issued that figure of 90 percent it was 
issued from a classified document, and you have no personal knowl- 
edge as of now that it had been decl: assified. Is that true? 

Mr. Catpwet.. No sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Where do you get your information ? 
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Mr. Catpwe.t. This memorandum which I received on February 4 
is an unclassified memorandum. It was from this memorandum that 
I was discussing with the reporter. 

Mr. Harpy. That was an unclassified memorandum, but by your 
own statement you considered it privileged to the point where it 
could not even be made available to a staff member of this committee. 

Mr. Catpwetu. It was made available to him. He read it. I think 
that is making it available, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You testified a moment ago that it was privileged 
insofar as you were concerned and you considered that that action 
was improper. Didn’t you testify to that? 

Mr. Catpwetn. No, sir. I testified that I didn’t know whether I 
had discussed whether it was improper for Mr. Melody to show it to 
him. I said it would be improper for him to take it away. He did 
read it there. 

Mr. Harpy. You said you didn’t know whether it was improper 
for Mr. Melody to show it to him or not. 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir. I was asked whether it was discussed 
with Mr. Melody whether it was improper to show it. 

Mr. Harpy. W . it or was it not improper for him to show it? 

Mr. Catpwett. I don’t think it particularly was, no. 

Mr. Harpy. Was it or was it not an internal document ? 

Mr. Catpwe.. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. That was subject to being made available to this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Catpwett. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. It was. 

Mr. Catpwett. It was made available as soon as we had official re- 
quest from the committee. I think when you spoke to me over the 
phone one Monday you had a messenger coming down at 2 o’clock. 
We received a letter from you on Friday and on Monday all of the 

request was complied with. 

Mr. Harpy. It is an awfully weak position as far as I can see it. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Caldwell, I would like to show you a letter dated 
February 26, 1957, addressed to Congressman Lipscomb and signed 
by Mr. Jameson and ask you whether or not that letter was pre- 
pared in your office. 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I can’t tell from this whether it was prepared in 
my office or not. I was abroad at the time it was written. This 
wouldn’t show whether it was prepared in my office or not. It may 
have been. 

Mr. Reppan. Is there anyone here who can testify whether or not 
that was prepared in your office ? 

Mr. CaLpwELt. Perhaps Mr. Blachly or Mr. Jameson could. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s ask Mr. Jameson where it was prepared. 

Mr. Jameson. This letter was prepared in the Public Reports Office. 

Mr. Harpy. In Mr. Caldwell’s office ? 

Mr. Jameson. Yes, sir, and carried the clearance of Mr. Blachly. 

Mr. Harpy. Th: ~ you, sir, 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Caldwell, I would just like to read you the last 
paragraph of this letter which was sent by your office, through Mr. 
Jameson, to Congressman Lipscomb in response to an inquiry by 
Mr. Lipscomb for certain information concerning these public opin- 
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ion polls. He refers specifically to the newspaper article which ap- 
peared in the February 8 issue of the Star, and asks by whom the 
poll was conducted, and so forth, and a number of other questions 
concerning it, and the last paragraph in this letter signed by Mr. 
Jameson, prepared i in your office, says this: 

Inasmuch as some of the reports of these polls on public opinion have not yet 
been released by the organizations concerned, we are not in the position to 
supply the details you request. 

Now does that help you in any way fix the date; that is, whether 
or not that NORC poll was released as of February the 26th ? 

Mr. Catpwe tu. I don’t know whether Mr. Lipscomb asked for this 
poll or not. Which polls did he ask for? 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Lipscomb’s letter addressed to Mr. Hollister un- 
der date of February 12 reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. Hoiiister: As reported in a local newspaper on February 8, 1957, 
officials of the International Cooperation Administration have said that aecord- 
ing to the latest privately conducted public-opinion polls, 90 percent of the 
people now favor the idea of foreign aid, and that there also has been an increase 
in the number of people favoring economic aid to neutral countries since the 
visit to this country of Prime Minister Nehru of India. 

Now does that identify the polls? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And he asks various questions about the source of that 
information, Iam just trying to refresh your recollection, Mr. Cald- 
well, as to when that NORC memorandum was rele: sed, and " am 
pointing out to you that as late as February 26, it appears that your 
office did not think it had been released. 

1 am wondering if you can think now of anything else of a later 
date which would give you some landmark with respect to the release 
of this information. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. No, su 

Mr. Harpy. Did anybody else in your office know that you had re- 
leased this information to the Star reporter ? 

Mr. Catpweti. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, as a matter of fact, didn’t you deny having re- 
leased it to anybody when one of our people talked to you about it? 

Mr. Caupwety. Yes. He asked whether I had released it. 

Mr. Harpy. Didn’t you say no? 

Mr. Catpweti. That is correct. I had not put out any release on 
the subject. 

Mr. Harpy. You didn’t consider it a release when you verbally told 
the Star reporter about this specific poll ? 

Mr. Catpwei. No, I wouldn’t consider that as being a release. 
Gales ~ 

Mr. Harpy. You are begging the point. But anyway, nobody else 
in your office obviously knew about your having done this at the time 
the letter was written to Mr. Lipscomb on February 26. So that is 
clear to me if it isn’t clear to you. 

Mr. Catpwett. No, I think that the people in my office knew that I 
had discussed this, but, as I say, I was out of the country at the time 
the letter was written and I didn’t know about it. 

Mr. Harpy. Have you read that letter now ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 
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Mr. Harpy. Do you recognize that there is a denial in that letter 
to give Mr. Lipscomb information which you had already given to 
the Star? 

Mr. Catpwetu. There is a denial in that letter, yes, I think that is 
true, but the denial refers to an awful lot more information than was 
ever contained in the Star story. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it denies even that amount which was contained 
in the Star story, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. CatpweLu. No, I don’t think it specifically denies that. As I 
say ,it doesn’t deny the total report that was asked for. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I think I am going to refer to this one specific 
question, the first one: “By whom was the poll conducted,” and the 
answer, “the public opinion polls to which you refer were not conducted 
for or under the direction of ICA.” 

Mr. Catpwe.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t doubt that. But is that typical of the way 
you handle your public information? You give out only that informa- 
tion you want to give out, while certainly your office knew who 
conducted the poll ? 

Mr. CaLpweELL. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. You didn’t tell him anything that wasn’t true, that is 
absolutely correct; but if you are not giving the public any more 
factual information than your office gave to Mr. Lipscomb in this 
case it seems to me there is considerable doubt about the propriety 
of the conduct of your office, because it would certainly seem if you 
engage only in giving out information which suits your purpose, there 
is at least the possibility of propagandizing rather than the legitimate 
dissemination of information. That is my view. You don’t need to 
respond to that one. 

At this point in this proceeding, Mr.: Hardy departed the hearing 
and Mr. Reuss assumed the chair as acting chairman. ) 

Mr. Reuss. Proceed, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Chairman, a short while ago Mr. Caldwell testi- 
fied, in effect, that the General Accounting Office annual audits the 
work of his office and has given them a clear bill of health with respect 
tothe Dworshak amendment. 

I would just like to include in the record a paragraph from a letter 
addressed to Mr. Hardy under date of May 15, 1957, by the Comptroller 
General in which he refers to this particular matter, and if I may I 
would like to read it into the record. 

Mr. Reuss. Without objection you may read it. 

Mr. Reppan. The Comptroller General states, “The question of 
whether any of these,” and the Comptroller is referring to his review 
of the work of Mr. Caldwell’s office— 


The question of whether any of these activities may be considered to contain 
propaganda depends largely on the content of the material used in these media. 
Because of the large volume of this material it was not practical for us to 
examine it to any representative extent. Our audits of the expenditures of 
the agency have disclosed no payments for public opinion polls or other purposes 


o do not appear to be within the activities prescribed for the Office of Public 
eports. 


T just wanted to clear that one point, Mr. Chairman. 
_Mr. Caldwell, did you have employed in your office a lady by the 
name of Mrs. Elinor Wolf? 


95261—57—_—-17 
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Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. When did she come to your office ? 

Mr. CatpwELt. On January the 17th this year. 

Mr. Reppan. Had you had any preliminary discussions with her 
prior to the time she was hired ¢ 

Mr. CaLtpweELu. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Over what period of time ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. I think that these discussions started probably June 
or July. 

Mr. Reppan. Of 1956? 

Mr. Catpwett. That is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. And what was the purpose of these discussions? 

Mr. Catpwetxi. Well, exploring the general idea whether I wanted 
her on my staff and what her duties would be if we wanted to bring 
her aboard, and then taking it from there to the management. depart- 
ment of IGA to see whether funds. would be available for the job if 
the position would be created. 

Mr. Reppan. Was there a job already in existence in your office 
for her? 

Mr. Catpwexu. There was a vacancy in my office. 

Mr. Reppan. There was a vacancy ¢ 

Mr. CaLpwett. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And did the vacancy carry any title ? 

Mr. CatoweEtt. Asa consultant. 

Mr. Reppan. Any particular field ? 

Mr. Catpweii. The vacancy which had been left there was in the 
Office of Public Liaison. 

Mr. Reppan. And did Mrs. Wolf seek the job or did you seek Mrs. 
Wolf? 

Mr. Catpwett. I don’t know whetlier the cart came before the horse 
or the horse before the cart. I wanted someone in that capacity which 
she was to fill. She was recommended to me. I met her and found 
she had done this work c ompetently before, had also worked with the 
ageney when it was ECA and therefore knew the type of work I 
wanted done and ha lexperience with the agency. 

Mr. Reppan. What type of work did you want Mrs. Wolf to do? 

Mr. Carpwei. The sense of it was this, that with the major study 
groups going on both congressional, executive branches, many of the 
groups in chambers of commerce or AFL or what have you, all making 
studies of foreign aid, there was a great deal of public interest partie- 
ularly by many national organizations. These organizations, many 
of them, had at one time had a very close liaison with what was then 
the Foreign Operations Administration because under that Adminis- 
tration there were a great many public advisory boards set up to 
advise the Agency on various aspects of public health or education, or 
what have you, programs. 

These were disbanded, and conse uently many of the organizations 
which had specific interest in specific aspects of the program were no 
longer getting the same type of detailed information about our 
operations that they had particular interests in. And insofar as they 
represented a membership of many millions of taxpayers I felt that 
they should be getting this type of information and we wanted 
someone there who would handle it and provide it for them to fill 
this rather obvious gap. 
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Mr. Reppan. Mrs. Wolf was hired to fill that gap in January of 
1956 ¢ 

Mr. CaLpweE.L. 1957. 

Mr. Reppan. I mean, 1957. How long did she remain with your 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Until April 18. It was the 18th. 

Mr. Reppan. By that time had she completed her job? 

Mr. Catpweti. No. 

Mr. Reppan. She hadn’t ? 

Mr. Catpwett. No. I had originally envisaged the job taking P- 
proximately 6 months to set up this work in relationship with the 
servicing of these organizations and so she was on board for about 3 
months. 

Mr. Reppan. Well did Mrs. Wolf quit or did you let her go? 

Mr. CatpwetL. I let her go. 

Mr. Reppan. Could you tell the committee the circumstances or 
the reasons why Mrs. Wolf was let go? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes. Mr. Hollister, who is the Director of ICA, 
had occasion to discuss personally with Mrs. Wolf, I think they were 
riding up to the Capitol together, they had not met each other before, 
and she explained to him what her duties were and what she was doing. 
The next day I discussed it with Mr. Hollister and he thought. it 
over for the weekend and then told me that he felt that in his mind 
the program or the duties that she was carrying out were not a 
justifiable expense, put it this way, necessary expense to the taxpayer 
and that I had better get rid of her. 

Mr. Reppan. Now did she have this conversation with Mr. Hollister 
or did you have the conversation ? 

Mr. Catpweiyi. We both had conversations. 

Mr. Reppan. At the same time? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. No; on separate occasions. 

Mr. Reppan. Who conferred with her first ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Mrs. Wolf? When you say “confer,” I wouldn’t 
formalize it that much, I think Mrs. Wolf was on her way up to 
attend a hearing on the Hill and was leaving the office at the same time 
the car was leaving and she hooked a ride with Mr. Hollister. 

Mr. Reppan. You were not present ? 

Mr. Catpweiu. No. 

Mr. Reppan. What you are telling the committee then is hearsuy, 
and from whom did you get this information ? 

Mr. Catpweti. From Mrs. Wolf that she had ridden up to the Hill 
with Mr. Hollister, and on the next day from Mr. Hollister. 


Mr. Reppan. I see. The next day was the day you talked with 
Mr. Hollister ? 


Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And what was the occasion of your being with Mr. 
Hollister on the next day ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I was riding out’ to the State Department. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you have a meeting with Mr. Herter on that day ? 

Mr. Catpweuu. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Reppan. Did the subject matter of Mrs; Wolf's activities come 
up during this meeting with Mr. Herter ? 

Mr. CaLpwe ty. No. 
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Mr. Reppan. When did you talk to Mr. Hollister about Mrs. Wolf? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That afternoon. 

Mr. Reppan. When you returned from the meeting ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I can’t remember. It was either on the way over to 
the meeting or back from the meeting. 

Mr. Reppan. Was there anything in that conversation about the 
possibility of Mrs. Wolf’s activities violating the Dworshak amend- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Catpwetu. No. 

Mr. Reppan. How long after that was Mrs. Wolf let out of the 
agency ? 

Mr. Catpwett. I think about 5 days. 

Mr. Reppan. The meeting you had with Mr. Hollister was on a 
Friday, was it not? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, I was calculating it was on a Thursday. 

Mr. Reppan. Would it refresh your recollection if I told you that 
yous conversation with Mr. Hollister was on Friday and that Mrs. 

olf was let go on Monday? 

Mr. Catpwetu. She was let go on Tuesday because I recall she was 
up in Philadelphia on Monday. 

Mr. Reppan. I see. And that saved her. Could you explain in 
more detail to the committee why Mr. Hollister didn’t want Mrs. 
Wolf in the agency any longer? 

Mr. Catpwett. Well, his explanation to me was that he didn’t feel 
this was a necessary expense of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Reppan. Was that job set up in your office? I understood it 
was. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Right. 

Mr. Reppan. And hadn’t that job been cleared with your personnel 
office ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. And with Mr. Hollister ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Hollister didn’t know what you were doing down 
there with respect to Mrs. Wolf? Is that your testimony ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. My testimony is that the job was not cleared to my 
knowledge with Mr. Hollister. 

Mr. Reppan. And that he didn’t know what she was doing up to 
the time you talked to him on your return from the State Department? 

Mr. CaupweE.u. Well, I can’t speak for what he knew and what he 
didn’t know. I would judge from the conversation with him that he 
did not have any detailed information about her activities. 

Mr. Reppan. What was there about her activities that Mr. Hollister 
didn’t want going on in ICA? 

Mr. Caupwety. I don’t know that there was anything he didn’t 
want going on in ICA. He didn’t feel, as I said, it was a necessary 
——o et 

Mr. Reppan. Was the position abolished ? 

Mr. Catpweti. Yes. You must remember that she came on as a 
consultant. 

* Mr. Reppan. Yes. Was there a vacancy there after Mrs. Wolf left? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. There has been nobody taking her place. 

Mr. Reppan. But there is a vacancy ? 

Mr. Catpwrt. Yes. 
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Mr. Reppan. So that the position still exists but Mrs. Wolf does 
not. 

Mr. Caupwetit. No. A consultancy, as you understand, is not 
established as a permanent job by any means. It is simply to serve 
at, the pleasure of the Director for whatever time he determines as fit. 
If you hire someone as a consultant and if you determine it wasn’t 
necessary any longer, she was off as a consultant. 

Mr. Reppan. Had you explained to Mr. Hollister what Mrs. Wolf 
had accomplished ? 

Mr. CaLDwELL. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And what did you tell him she had accomplished ? 

Mr. CALpwELL. I told him that she had reestablished, I thought im- 
proved, services to these various organizations who had specialized 
interests in the mutual security program and who were particularly 
interested in new proposals which were embodied this year. And 
he said I don’t think you need anybody full time on this basis, you 
will just have to carry on as much of these activities as you can with 
the staff as it exists. I don’t think it is a necessary expense to keep a 
single person occupied whole time on it. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you tell him that her job was not completed? 

Mr. CaLpweELL. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. You didn’t give Mrs. Wolf an unfavorable recom- 
mendation, did you? 

Mr. CatpweLL. No; I certainly did not. 

Mr. Reppan. You thought she was doing a good job? 

Mr. CaLpwE LL. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you urge him to keep her? 

Mr. Catpwe LL. I told him I thought she was doing a good job and 
he said he didn’t think it was necessary. Let her go. At that stage 
I didn’t urge any more. 

Mr. Reppan. Let me ask you this, Mr. Caldwell. Was there any 
discussion had with Mr. Hollister with respect to Mrs. Wolf’s activi- 
ties concerning congressional mail ? 

Mr. CaLpweE.L, No. 

me Reppan. Did Mrs. Wolf have anything to do with congressional 
mall ¢ 

Mr. Catpwex.. No, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Was she made privy to requests which came in from 
Members of Congress for information ? 

Mr. CaLtpwELu. Yes. There were occasions when Members of Con- 
gress had requested specific information about the effect, let’s say, of 
the mutual security program in thier own State or their own district, 
what volume of contracts was placed there, what estimates of employ- 
ment generated, and so forth, and she would from time to time try 
to compile specific information as regards specific locals or industries. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know whether or not Mr. Lipscomb ever 
requested any specific information of that sort ? 

Mr. CaLpweELL. I have no knowledge that he did. 

_ Mr. Reppan. Well, in the absence of any requests for such informa- 
tion would Mrs, Wolf have any official interest in any letters which 
Mr. Lipscomb may have addressed to Mr. Hollister with respect. to 
information ? 
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Mr. Catpwetyi. No; I don’t think she would have anything to do 
with preparing any responses to those letters. As far as I know, she 
never oni aatten me about them at any rate. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you consider requests from Congress, other than 
the general requests for local information that you have just referred 
to, to contain any sort of a classification or do you consider that a public 
domain? 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, the same classification as any private letter 
would have. 

Mr. Reppan. Would you think that that would be official use only, 
for instance ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, I would say that the same sort of thing would 
apply to that, yes. Official use only is a very difficult thing. You 
know you have it on all of the envelopes, let alone the Government 
classification. I would say it is a private, personal letter which ob- 
viously is to be revealed to nobody other than the person who wrote 
it. 

Mr. Reppan. Did it ever come to your attention that Mrs. Wolf was 
discussing with people outside the agency the fact that Congressman 
Lipscomb had requested certain information from Mr. Hollister ? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. No, it never did. 

Mr. Reppan. Up until this date it never has? 

Mr. Carpweti. No. 

Mr. Reppan. You mean Mr. Melody didn’t come back and tell you 
about that the other day ? 

Mr. Catpweu. Well, as I recall Mr. Melody’s conversation with me, 
after he testified up here I think that there was a discussion by Mr. 
Melody giving me a summary. You know I was out of town. Most 
of the questions with regard to Mrs. Wolf were not directed to Mr. 
Melody. I think he mentioned that there was some question as to 
whether she had been in touch with constituents in California or some- 
thing of that nature. 

But I have no clear recollection of Mr. Melody giving me any 
details on this. 

Mr. Reppan. Was it ever brought to your attention, Mr. Caldwell, 
that as a result of Mrs. Wolf making public certain information, with 
respect to Congressman Lipscomb’s request for information from Mr. 
Hollister, an organized drive was started in Mr. Lipscomb’s district 
to have constituents write to him to tell him that they were in favor 
of our foreign-aid program ? 

Mr. Catpwett. No, I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Reppan. You have no knowledge of that whatever ? 

Mr. Catpwett. No. 

Mr. Reppan. And you say that that was not discussed in any way 
with Mr. Hollister and it had nothing to do with Mrs. Wolf’s dismissal 
from ICA ? 

Mr. Catpwet.. It was certainly not discussed by me with Mr. Hol- 
lister or by Mr. Hollister with me. 

Mr. Reppan. I had one other question, Mr. Caldwell. I have a 
thermofax copy of a letter dated February 18, 1957, signed or type- 
written by Elinor K. Wolf. and just addressed Dear, and blank. Have 
you ever seen the original of that letter? 

Mr. CatpweEL.L. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Was that prepared in your office? 
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Mr. Catpwety. By Mrs. Wolf, yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And did it have your approval before it was sent out? 

Mr. Catpwetw. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Reppan. And to whom was it sent ? 

Mr. Caupwe tw. It was sent to a list of national organizations who 
from time to time had specific areas of interest or specific queries or 
made specific policy Aoclavhtiie with regard to the mutual security 
program or some aspect of it. 

Mr. Reppan. And how was the mailing list assembled ? 

Mr. Catpwett. It was assembled by Mrs. Wolf and, as I recall, the 
way it was assembled was largely through research by her to show 
which organizations had taken an active interest in some part of the 
mutual security program. 

Mr. Reppan. You mean she obtained this information from the files 
of ICA? 

Mr. Caupwetu. I imagine she drew on a variety of different research 
material. I don’t think it was allin ICA. Of course, she had had a 
lot of experience with these organizations over the years and probably 
knew a lot of them just from dealing with them. 

Mr. Reppan. As a matter of fact, don’t you know, Mr. Caldwell, she 
didn’t prepare this list herself at all? 

Mr. Catpweii. No, I thought she had prepared it. 

Mr. Reppan. As a matter of fact, wasn’t it submitted to her by 
Wallace Campbell, of the Cooperative League? You know Mr. 
Campbell ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes, I know Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Reppan. I show you a copy of this mailing list and ask you if 
you have ever seen that before ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Where did you see that ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Mrs. Wolf brought it to me. 

Mr. Reppan. And what did she tell you about it ? 

Mr. Catpweti. That this was the list she proposed to mail this 
letter to. 

Mr. Reppan. Did she tell you where she got it ? 

Mr. Catpwett. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ask her? 

Mr. Catpwet.. I presumed that she compiled it because I had set 
her to work compiling this list. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever attend a meeting in March of 1957 with 
the Cooperative League and various other organizations? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And what was the subject matter of that meeting? 
What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Mr. Catpweti. The purpose of the meeting was this: After Mrs. 
Wolf had come aboard to do this liaison work with these various or- 
ranizations, she told me that these organizations have a central clear- 
inghouse, if you want to call it that, which I think was called the 
Cooperative League. It was originally, I think, called the point 4 
information committee when technical cooperation was first started 
and these groups had particular interests in it. She had contacted 
these groups, and they were, I believe, rather skeptical in some ways 
whether ICA really wanted to service them and work with them whole- 
heartedly. And they also had quite a few suggestions to make about. 
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the program, what we were doing wrong, whether or not the military 
should be separated, whether or not there should be greater aid 
through the U. N., this, that, and the other. And so they asked us to 
attend a luncheon that they were having. They were getting many 
of their representatives together at this luncheon and asked us to come 
over and take on some of these questions and comments and criticisms, 
So we got, I think it was 4 or 5, people from the ICA to attend that 
luncheon. 

Mr. Reppan. Well at that meeting was anything said with respect 
to the preparation of a list which ICA would use as a mailing list to 
solicit support for their program or to whom they could send this 
letter of February 18 that I have just shown you? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I don’t think so. My recollection of this is that 
several of the organizations who were at this meeting had asked that 
their membership be provided with certain specific information. I 
think that then we replied that we did not have the mailing facilities 
to go directly to any membership, that we could provide certain of 
the information that they had requested to a central clearinghouse. 
Then they could do what they pleased with it, if they wanted to use 
it, or doctor it or use it in their own house organs, use it that way. 

I don’t recall any discussion of the list. 

Mr. Reppan. And your testimony is that you do not know where 
this list came from ? 

Mr. Catpwett. It came to me from Mrs. Wolf. 

Mr. Reppan. You have no information of the source from which she 
obtained it. 

Mr. Cautpwetu. I thought she obtained it from a wide variety of 
sources. 

Mr. Reppan. Now what sources did you think ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, I would say, first of all, from any of the ree- 
ords existent in ICA or in her files from the time she had been with 
ECA, as to organizations which had taken specific interest in our 
program, organizations which had served on public advisory boards, 
organizations which had passed resolutions or testified to Congress 
in various aspects of the program, and perhaps those organizations 
which had written to us previously and asked to be put on the regular 
mailing lists of all our pamphlets. 

Mr. Reppan. That is what you would normally expect ? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. That is right. 

Mr. Reppan. And would it come as a surprise to you to find out 
that this was submitted to Mrs. Wolf by Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. I had no knowledge of that. 

But I donot think that puts any curse on the list. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Caldwell, do you recall a story in the Washington 
Post for April 26, 1957, by reporter Carroll Kilpatrick on this firing 
of Mrs. Wolf? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. Reuss. I have a copy of it here, and I would like to go over 
some of it with you to see whether it is true or false. 

Let me refer you to the following paragraph, and I quote: 
Caldwell employed Mrs. Wolf as a consultant for 6 months to work with 


national organizations that wanted to get information about the foreign-aid 
program. 
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Is that paragraph true or false ? 

Mr. CaLpwetu. Essentially that is true. 

Mr. Revss. But there is nothing demonstrably wrong about that? 

Mr. Caupwetu. No. 

Mr. Reuss. Let me call your attention to another paragraph: 

Elinor K. Wolf, of Philadelphia, a Republican internationalist, sponsored 
by such modern Republicans as Senator Clifford P. Case, Republican, New 
Jersey ; Maxwell M. Raab, secretary to the Cabinet; and Paul G. Hoffman, for- 
mer Marshall plan administrator, was the target of Hollister’s dismissal order. 

Is that paragraph true or false ? 

Mr. Catpwet. I would say that has a very false implication in it. 
To my knowledge she was not sponsored by any of those people. 
By “sponsored” you mean that we received any letters or references 
or anything of that nature to which you normally would refer as 
being sponsored ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. W ell, what was the connection, if any, between Senator 
Case, Mr. Raab, Mr. Hoffman, and Mrs. Wolf? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. I imagine personal friends. She worked in ECA 
in the days that Paul Hoffman was Administrator of it. She was 
a member of the same faith as Maxwell Raab, I think. And Cliff 
Case, I think she just knew him for quite a ‘long while. I think 
probably it might have been solely contact there when she was working 
on tariff agreements, I don’t know. 

Mr. Reuss. So that while Mrs. Wolf may have been personally 
friendly with these and other so-called modern Republicans, as far 
as you “know they did not write any letters on her behalf to secure 
her this job? 

Mr. Catpwett. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Reuss. And not only did’ they not write any letters, but they 
did not make any representations, oral or written, so far as you 
know, in connection with her getting this job? 

Mr. Catpweu. Not in connection with her getting it nor leaving it. 

Mr. Reuss. Then let me call your attention to another paragraph 
in this news story. 


Her work was going on smoothly enough until Friday, April 12, when Cald- 
well reported on her efforts at a meeting in the office of Under Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter, chairman of the interdepartmental group consid- 
ering ways to promote public understanding of the aid program. 

Is that paragraph true or false ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is inaccurate. 

Mr. Reuss. Correct what is inaccurate about it. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Because I did not report specifically at this meet- 
ing of Secretary Herter on her activities. 

Mr. Reuss. What did you do? 

Mr. Catpwe tL. I think the question that was under discussion there 
was largely the question of the separation of military from economic 
aid under the proposed new program and the establishment of a 
development fund. 

And as you know, there have been so many or ganizations across the 
country w hich had recommended and studied this during the 6 months 
or so or since the adjournment of the last Congress that one of the 
questions which, as I recall, Governor Herter was discussing was how 
much contact that we had with these people who had made intimate 
studies of this program. 
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Mr. Reuss. And you reported, I assume, that Mrs. Wolf was one 
of those charged with making contact with them ? 

Mr. CatpwetL. No, sir. It would not have been that detailed. I 
remarked, as I recall, in very brief fashion that we were now tryin 
to reestablish a more serviceable function to the organizations which 
had been stopped for the last couple of years. 

Mr. Reuss. Was this Friday, April 12, meeting the occasion on 
which Mr. Hollister first learned of Mrs. Wolf’s employ ment ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. When did he first know of her employment ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, I know for the real fact he had known the 
day before when he rode up to the Hill with her. 

Mr. Reuss. That was the day before? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes. How much he knew of her employment, 
previously to that I don’t know. There were only about 1,700 people 
im ICA 

Mr. Reuss. Well, did Mr. Hollister at this meeting or after it, dis- 
cuss the matter of Mrs. Wolf’s employment with you / 

Mr. Cautpwetx. I think it was previous to the meeting. 

Mr. Reuss. It was before the meeting ! 

Mr. Catpwetu. I think so. 

Mr. Reuss. And you had no discussion with him after the meeting? 

Mr. Catpwewt. That is my recollection. It is a little difficult 
whether we discussed it going to the Department or coming back. But 
I feel pretty sure it was driving over. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, then, if this chronology is right, Mrs. Wolf’s name 
came up at the meeting ? 

Mr. teeing It did not come up. 

Mr. Reuss. Itdid not come up ? 

Mr. CaLpweE.. No. 

Mr. Reuss. O. K. Let me call your attention to the next paragraph 
in this news story: 

Hollister was at the meeting and after it was over asked Caldwell where Mrs. 
Wolf came from and who sponsored her. Mrs. Wolf reported he appeared 
unhappy that she had been employed, and on Monday, April 15, told Caldwell 
to terminate Mrs. Wolf’s employment as of that date, she said. 

Is that paragraph true or false? 

Mr. Catpweti, Well, I do not know what she said. She may have 
said this to a reporter. I do know, sir, I think it was very shortly 
after this story appeared in the W ‘ashington Post she wrote to the 
Washington Post complaining of the inaccuracies in the story. 

Mr. Revss. Did Mr. Hollister ever ask you who Mrs. Wolf knew 
that helped her get the job, or who sponsored her, or what branch 
of the Republican Party she belonged to, or anything else ? 

Mr. Catpwe.. No. 

Mr. Reuss. What was the discussion between you and Mr. Hollister? 
Mr. Catpweiu. Well, where did you run across her, something like 
that. 

Mr. Reuss. What did you say ? 

Mr. Catpwet.. I said her husband was down here, I think counsel to 
the Federal Housing Commission, Federal Housing Agency, I think, 
and I had met him. And she had worked previously with the organi- 
zation though I had not known her there. 
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And she knew some friends of mine in New York and I had met 
her I think at some party around town and also had been out to 
her house. So I had known her and some of her friends. 

Mr. Reuss. And that is what you told Mr. Hollister? 

Mr. CaLpweE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Did you mention to Mr. Hollister that Mrs. Wolf had 
been in ECA as a consultant when Mr. Paul Hoffman was Adminis- 
trator of ECA? 

Mr. Catpwe tu. I don’t think I mentioned it in that connection. I 
mentioned that she had previously worked for the agency. It does 
not take very long to ride from 806 Connecticut over to State and we 
did not cover very much ground. 

Mr. Revss. You did not say when or for whom ? 

Mr. Catpweti. No. He asked why did you hire her and I said she 
knew a lot about organizations. She worked with these types of 
organizations. She worked with Charley Taft on this tariff program, 
and that she knew quite a bit about the agency, having worked for 
the agency for a long while. And the two came together and I thought 
she was pretty well qualified for the job. 

Mr. Reuss. Did you mention to Mr. Hollister that Mrs. Wolf had 
at one time worked with the Committee for the Marshall Plan? 

Mr. CaLpwe.u. No. 

Mr. Reuss. Did you know that she had worked for that committee ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I think she told me after—I don’t know whether it 
was after or before her employment. 

Mr. Reuss. What was Mr. Hollister’s given reason to you for sepa- 
rating Mrs. Wolf from the ICA ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Because these activities were not a necessary expense 
to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Revss. And that was the sole reason he gave? 

Mr. CaLpwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Knox, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Knox. No. I had a question that has been answered, and that 
was relative to release of the information of the poll taken by NORC, 
and I believe Mr. Caldwell has said that he released the information. 

Is that correct, Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. CaLpwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Congressman Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Caldwell, after the story appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star on February 8, what did you subsequently do in your 
office in regards to that newspaper release ? 

Mr. Catpwet.. I do not recall that I did anything. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Didn’t you prepare a memorandum and release it as 
of February 12? 

Mr. CaLpwetit. Oh, you mean an internal memo on public—yes; I 
did a regular rundown which was a detailed rundown largely based 
on this 7- or 8-page memorandum by Mr. Blachly. 

Mr. Lrescoms. And why was the memo of February 12 prepared? 

Mr. Cautpweti. It was one of the rather regular routine memo- 
randums which I have circulated within ICA to people who normally 
would not have access or would not have the time to read the full 
poll studies. 


Mr. Lrescomp. Was there any particular reason you prepared the 
memorandum of February 12? 
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Mr. Catpwett. Yes, because we had recently received new poll 
information from State and other sources.. And I try to keep our 
executive staff fairly well posted on the trends in public opinion, and 
in the same category every day we clip the newspapers and I run off 
facsimiles from a dozen different papers on mutual security in the 
news. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Isn’t it a fact that you received a number of inquiries 
about this Washington Star story and therefore it was necessary to 
prepare a memorandum ? 

Mr. Catpwe... No, sir. I think that we did receive a number of 
inquiries on this but this memorandum is one of a series that we had 
been doing fairly regularly after each of these polls is supplied to us. 

You see, I have put out this type of memorandum regularly—you 
will notice that there was one in December and another one in June, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The fact that the information appeared in the local 
newspaper did not inspire the memorandum which you issued Feb- 
ruary 12? 

Mr. Catpwety. Not that memorandum. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Now, does this memorandum of February 12 have 
any classification on it? 

Mr. CatpweEtu. No, it apparently does not. 

Mr. Liescomp. So it is perfectly all right in this hearing to discuss 
this particular memorandum ? 

Mr. CaLpweE... Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Lipscomb, I have a copy of the memorandum 
here if you want to put it in the record at this point. 


Mr. Reuss. Would it not be helpful ? 

Mr. Lrescome. I think so. 

Mr. Reuss. Without objection, the February 12 memorandum will 
be received. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1957. 
Memorandum 
To: Executive staff, ICA/W. 
USOM Directors. 
From: William J. Caldwell, Director of Public Reports, ICA/W. 
Subject: Analysis of Public Opinion Trends Regarding “Foreign Aid.” 

The following broad deductions emerge from a review of public-opinion polls 
on the subject of Mutual Security—generally labeled by the pollsters as “Foreign 
Aid.” 

1. United States public opinion overwhelmingly supports continuing “eco- 
nomic aid to countries which have agreed to stand with us against Communist 
aggression.” witli 
a ih a ee od skeet aiinec etiam 78 
January 1956 80 
i. i headin aeeniaagignidaet hk —naptnieeineiing tata wa) BT 
September 1956 
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Nore: (a) Support is up 12 points in 2 years; (b) November 1956 results 
show the highest rate of approval ever received. 

2. A substantial majority (64 percent) thinks “the aid we are sending to 
various foreign countries” helps the United States. 

A. Foreign aid helps the United States: 

: Percent 

a i a ed ris oe een empire mene ee 57 
January 1957 


(Up 7 points in 7 years.) 
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B. But, the public, quite contrary to the Executive, seems to feel that the 
benefits are “political” (‘“friendship, goodwill,” etc.) rather than military or 
economic, Of the 64 percent who thought the programs benefitted the United 
States, they gave these reasons: 


62 percent: 

"146 percent thought that it helps us politically by fostering friendly rela- 
tions, building goodwill, making other countries think well of us. These 
people made no mention of communism or war. ; 

16 percent thought it helps us politically by preventing or reducing Russian 
or Communist influence. 
22 percent: 
15 percent thought it helped us militarily by keeping other nations on our 
side, made it possible for us to have bases on their soil, helped assure that 
they would be with us if war should come. 
7 percent thought it helped us militarily: keep peace and prevent war, 
17 percent: 
6 percent thought it helped us economically : improving business here, creat- 
ing more jobs, getting rid of surpluses. 
9 percent thought it helped us economically by increasing our exports or 
our foreign trade. 
2 percent thought it helped us economically because our prosperity and 
security are tied to those of other nations. 
3 percent thought it helped us spiritually through giving us the satisfaction 
of doing the right thing and of helping others. 


[Hence, it seems that of those who (during the first week of January 1957) 
thought the foreign-aid program helped us, 62 percent felt it helped us politi- 
cally, 22 percent felt it helped us militarily, 17 percent felt it helped us eco- 
nomically, and 3 percent felt it helped us spiritualy.] 

Note.—The efforts made during recent years to emphasize the military and 
security benefits apparently should be continued and intensified. 

3. A narrow majority (52 percent) now supports the continuance of aid to 
neutrals, like India. 
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Note.—The increased support is probably attributable to the successful public 
relations impact of Nehru’s visit. 


4. There is greater public support for the economie aspects than for the mili- 
tary aspects of the Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle East. 

The Gallup Poll (February 3, 1957) shows the economic aspects receiving 
more approval (70 percent approve) than the military aid part of the doctrine 
(53 percent approve). 

Nore.—This is in seeeming contract to congressional opinion. 

Further, in June 1956—before Polish, Hungarian revolts and before Suez— 
71 percent thought it was more important to send economic rather than military 
aid to our allies; 82 percent of those with a college education held this view. 

5. The relative popularity of different aspects of the program is as follows: 

90 percent approve aid to countries that have agreed to stand with us against 
Communist aggression. (November 1956). 

85 percent approve technical assistance to underdeveloped nations. (Septem- 
ber 1956). 

71 percent thought that economic aid is more important than military aid to 
our allies. (June 1956). 

64 percent think foreign aid has helped the United States (January 1957) 

53 percent approve aid to Communist countries which have rebelled against 
Russian control (November 1956). 

52 percent approve continuing aid to neutral countries like India (this figure 
taken from Januray 1957 poll. November figures—before Nehru visit—was 
46 percent ; September, 43 percent). 

49 percent (a plurality of those interviewed) think authority for long-term 
commitments a good idea (April 1956). People with a college education were 
60 percent in favor, those with a grade school education only 42 percent. 
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The sources on which these deductions are based, and supplementary material, 
are available in the Office of Public Reports, ICA/W. 

Mr. Liescoms. First, Mr. Caldwell, I would like to know why there 
is an exception made on the memorandum of February 12 by not 
having at the top or at the bottom the words “For official use only.” 

Mr. Catpweii. Why I think there are two answers to that. One 
is that most of it was taken, was a digest of a memorandum which I 
had received on February 4 which was unclassified, and the second is 
that probably the memorandum should have been classified official 
use only and probably I should have stuck it on there. 

Mr. Saeaen There are two things, the February 4 memorandum 
which you referred to before as an internal document. 

Mr. Catpwe Lu. That is correct. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So that information had no reason to be disclosed 
toanyone. It was an internal document. 

And then you say that this memorandum of February 12 should 
carry on it the statement “For official use only.” 

Mr. Catpwetu. Probably both of them, I mean both of them could 
have the label “For Official Use Only” and would have been justified, 
I suppose. Although I notice on my copy of February 12 that I had 
sent a note to another person in our office just saying I thought it was 
pretty interesting and actually suggested that it might be of interest 
to staff members of the committees up here. 

So that was my general reaction toward public opinion reaction. 

But maybe I could volunteer a little information here which per- 
haps might get it squared away a little bit which is I had no idea 
about all of this until I think some time after I had returned to the 
country in March. And I think you, by the way, directed these 
inquiries regarding these polls, as to where they were funded from. 

And then it began to become a little bit clear as to why perhaps 
the classification was on them. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Who prepared the memorandum of February 12? 

Mr. Caupwe tu. I did. 

Mr. Liescoms. And what distribution did this memorandum have? 

Mr. Catpwetu. To the executive staff within ICA and to the mis- 
sion directors overseas. 

Mr. Larscoms. And if “for official use only” was not on it, it meant 
that they could disclose it to anyone they desired ? 

Mr, CatpweE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This became public information at that point? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Larscoms. Further down on the memorandum at the bottom of 
the first page, No. B. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscome. Is that an editorial comment from your office? 

Mr. Catpwe ut. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is the purpose for putting a comment on such 
as this? 

But the public, quite contrary to the executive, seems to feel that the benefits 
are political (friendship, good will, et cetera) rather than military or economic. 

Mr. Catpwetu. The purpose of that I think would be to give some 
guidance to people receiving the note that when they are discussing 
the program they might want to put more emphasis on the security 
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aspects of it rather than what you might call do-goodism. That is 
the primary justification that the executive branch gives the Congress 
and it seems to be the reason the Congress passes the bill. But it has 
not gotten across to the public. 

Mr. Liescoms. Was this same editorial comment made on Mr. 
Blachly’s memorandum to you, the gist of it? 

Mr. Cacpwetu. I don’t think that in that particular language. 
This is a compression of his note to me. 

Well he says something rather parallel to it if you would like me 
to read it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. 

Mr. Catpwett. He states that— 


The general public support for the entire mutual security program appears to 
have little, if any, relation to the sales message (the rationale) of the ex- 
ecutive branch in the recent years. The public is for foreign aid but for reasons 
of its own which appear to be different from those given out by the executive 
branch and the Congress. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then on page 2 in your memorandum of February 
12, you have another editorial comment under the heading of— 

Note. The efforts made during recent years to emphasize the military and 
security benefits apparently should be continued and intensified. 

Mr. Catpwet. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Now what does that mean to your staff members? 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, that would mean that when someone was, let’s 
say, accepting an engagement to speak before some civic organiza- 
tions or other groups or was writing for a magazine they might want 
to stress the military benefits that we received in the way of additional 
security to the program. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Doesn’t that go back to what the chairman was dis- 
cussing with you a while back, that this is an effort to propagandize 
the people to get them nore aware of your attitude in this matter? 

Mr. Catpwe tt, No, sir; I would not feel that at all. 

Let me see if I can try to explain why. I think that this program is 
a very essential operating arm of foreign policy, and that if it is to 
have wide public support it must have wide public understanding of 
the need of it. And insofar as the huge bulk of this expenditure is for 
security and military purposes, that if that is not Cadinntoed by the 
public, if they do not enderatnnd the security benefits their country 
1s receiving from it, their support for the program could diminish not 
for opposition toward what it is doing but misunderstanding of what 
it is trying to do. 

What we are trying to do is set the taxpayer straight as to where 
his money is going. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, it is to increase the publicity and propaganda 
to get the people to think along the terms that you desire them to 
think of the mutual security program. 

Mr. Catpwetn. No, sir; I am sorry, I would not go along with you. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Was this an editorial comment that you obtained 
from the memorandum from Mr. Blachly to you of February 4 / 

Mr. Carpwe.t. Again it would be a gist, either something he had 
said in here or possibly a direct—I think it is a gist of the points he 
had touched in various aspects of this note to me but not a direct 
extract from it. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. Then on the next page you have another note and 
this has to do with the question obtained in this particular report from 
the Gallup poll. This is an exception to the fact that you had used 
NORC figures in the rest of the memorandums, but in this case you 
used the Gallup poll figure. 

Mr. CaLpweEL. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And then you had a note which said “This is in 
seeming contrast to congressional opinion.” 

Mr. CaLpweELL. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What was the purpose of that particular note? 

Mr. CaLpweELt. = ll, as you know, there was much discussion on the 
Mideast doctrine. I had attended a great many hearings up here on 
it as it was being ‘a ruined, and it did seem that the militar y aspects 
of the doctrine received quicker approval within the Congress than 
did the economic. It was a rather interesting contrast, I thought, that 
the public seemed to support the economic aspects of the doctrine more 
strongly than the military. 

Mr. Liescoms. Was it the thought that perhaps contact should 
be made with Members of Congress to educate them that their opinion 
was wrong‘ 

Mr. Catpwetyi. Oh, no, not a bit. It was just sort of an aside. This 
is Just a personal note that this seemed in contrast to the congressional 
reaction. 

iMr. Liescoms. Was this editorial comment obtained from Mr. 
Blachly’s memorandum to you? 

Mr. Catpweti. No; I don’t believe it was because I don’t think he 
touched on that. I would have to look further. 

I do not think so because I had been following those hearings so 
much and attended so many of them that it was probably just a little 
personal quip from me. 

Yes; I do not think there is any mention of it. That is right, 
there is no mention by Mr. Blachly except the figures, the Gallup poll. 
He does not editorialize. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Was this particular memorandum sent to the White 
House ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Does ICA make it a practice to send their logs to 
the executive branch ? 

Mr. Catpwexu. To my knowledge I think that the log does not go 
over there because the log is a very specialized thing, simply on our 
own operations with occasional information from “State contained 
therein. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Caldwell, did the story that appeared in the 
New York Times on March 17, I believe, come from your office ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Excuse me, Mr. Lipscomb. Without objection the 
New York Times article which you are discussing will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 
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{The New York Times, March 17, 1957] 
Five Surveys Dispute Matt OpposiIne AID 
(By E. W. Kenworthy) 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—Five nationwide surveys of opinion of foreign aid 
have produced findings that run strongly counter to the “cut the budget” mail 
now flooding Capitol Hill. 

The surveys also run counter to the conclusions that might be drawn and are 
being drawn by many Senators and Representatives because of those letters, 
most of which recommend outright elimination or heavy cuts in foreign aid. 

All the surveys were conducted for the executive branch of the Government 
by the National Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago. 

In the first survey, made last January, 64 percent of those questioned thought 
“the aid we are sending to variious foreign countries” helped the United States. 

Another survey in the same month found that 52 percent favored economic 
aid for neutralists nations like India. 

A third poll in November 1956, disclosed that 90 percent supported continuing 
“economic aid to countries which have agreed to stand with us against Com- 
munist aggression.” 

A fourth, September 1956, found 85 percent approving technical assistance to 
underdeveloped nations. 

A fifth, in June 1956, recorded 71 percent as believing that economic aid to 
friendly countries was more important than military aid. 

If the results of the polls by the National Opinion Research Center are an 
accurate barometer, then serious doubts are raised about the assumptions that 
long have prevailed in Congress and, to some extent, in the White House and 
State Department. These asumptions are: 

That a majority of the voters now are opposed to economic aid—particularly 
development and technical assistance—as a giveaway that is unnecessary to 
the security of the United States, wins no friends and burdens the economy. 

That an overwhelming majority is opposed to economic assistance to neutral 
nations. 

Over the last 2 years the National Opinion Research Center has conducted 
several polls on the question of continuing economic aid to allied nations. The 
results in last November’s survey showed that 90 percent favored continuation, 
7 percent opposed it, and 3 percent had no opinion. 

What was regarded as startling about the findings was that the percentage 
of approval was higher than ever before, and showed a 12 percent gain since 
January 1955. 

Those interpreting the results believe that events in Hungary may have been 
partly accountable for the increase. 

Even so, they note that the highest percentage of approval for the Marshall 
plan—in October 1947°-—was 80 percent. 

Last November the same sampling of citizens was asked whether they thought 
“the aid we are sending to various foreign countries” helped the United States. 
Sixty-four percent thought that it did. 

The 64 percent gave the following reasons for their opinion (because of some 
overlapping, the total is slightly more than 100 percent) : 

Forty-six percent thought it helped the United States politically by fostering 
friendly relations and building goodwill. This group made no mention of war 
or communism. 

Sixteen percent thought it helped politically by reducing Soviet or Commu- 
nist influence. 

Fifteen percent thought it helped militarily by keeping other nations on the 
United States side and insuring bases. 

Seven percent thought it helped militarily by preventing war. 

Seventeen percent thought it helped economically by creating jobs, improving 
business, increasing exports, insuring prosperity and security which, they said, 
were linked to those of other nations. 

Three percent thought it helped spiritually by giving the Nation the satisfac- 
tion of acting in a Christian way and doing the right thing. 

Several times in the last 6 years this question has been asked: 

“As things are now, which would you say is most important—to send friendly 
nations economic aid, like machinery and supplies, or to send them military 
aid like tanks and guns?” 
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This is the trend of the answers: 


Economic Military Don’t know 





June 1951 
August 1952... __ 


The last sampling on this question was taken before the Polish and Hun- 
garian revolts. Those interpreting the surveys believe that now the percentage 
favoring economic rather than military aid might be somewhat lower. 

However, in November 1956, while the Hungarian revolt was going on and 
the Polish Communist regime of Wladyslaw Gomulka was pressing for more 
independence from Moscow, 53 percent of those questioned approved of eco- 
nomic aid to Communist countries that had rebelled against Soviet control. 

Over the last year, surveys have been taken several times on the question 
of economic aid “to some countries like India, which have not joined us as allies 
against the Communists.” 

The results have fluctuated from a low of 43 percent in favor of such aid in 
April 1956, to 52 percent in favor last January. 

The surveys also have raised questions about popularly held beliefs that 
Democratic voters, by and large, have been more favorable to economic aid for 
underdeveloped nations than have Republican voters. 

In March 1955, the question was asked: 

“In general, do you think it is good policy for the United States to try to 
help backward countries in the world to raise their standard of living, or 
shouldn’t this be any concern of our Government?” 

Eighty-four percent of those questioned who had voted for General Hisen- 
hower in 1952 favored such aid, as against 80 percent of those who had voted 
for Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Again last November, 94 per cent of the Eisenhower voters approved continued 
economic aid to allied nations, compared to 98 percent Stevenson voters. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I believe the author was Mr. Kenworthy ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscome. Did he have a copy of this memorandum when he 
prepared the story ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir. I can give you the background on that if 
you would like it. 

Kenworthy had been covering our program for some time. There 
had been a little shift in assignments over at the Times office here 
and for the last few months he had been covering our program very 
consistently. And after I came back to the country at the beginning 

of March, some time subsequent to that I had received a batch o 
these copies of the NORC report, the unclassified report. I called 
Kenworthy and I said, I have a poll here that is a rather interesting 
poll if you would like to look at it. He came over and found the 
report very interesting and just sat down at the conference table and 
looked through the NORC poll, which was an occasional report, as 
they called it. He wrote his story from that, which apparently was 
newsworthy insofar as the Times used it on the front page. 

Mr. Lirescoms. And he did not have a copy of this memorandum 
with the editorial comment ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Did he discuss with you the interpretation of the 
poll in your mind ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. To some degree. I mean he was sitting at a table 
in my office. He said, Have you got any resi about why ‘this ch: inge 
or shift occurred? But as I recall the story, I don’t think that it was 
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ever—yes, I think that we were talking about the rather high Novem- 
ber figures. f 

Mr. Lirscoms. For instance, when he says in his story: 

Those interpreting the results believe that events in Hungary may have been 
partly accountable for the increase— 
could that have been you ? 

Mr. Catoweu. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Liescoms (reading) : 

All of these surveys were conducted for the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment by the National Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago. 

You would have been the one who would know that they were con- 
ducted for the Government ? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. I was thinking about that before I came up this 
morning and could not recall whether Kenworthy had asked whether 
this was conducted for the executive branch and I had said, “Yes.” 
That would have been one way to define it. Or he may have just 
concluded personally that since I had called him in and provided the 
report, that it was compiled at Government request. Which way it 
was I don’t know. 

Mr. Liescoms. And you did not know the classification on NORC 
reports or the conditions under which the Government contracted 
with NORC. 

Mr. Catpwetu. I knew the classification on the report. They were 
absolutely unclassified and had already been distributed. 

Mr. Liescoms. Well you knew that the arrangements with NORC 
were confidential ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That the studies had been made for the executive 
branch? Well if I knew about them they were certainly swept from 
the forefront of my mind. 

Mr. Lrescoms. You knew all the material that was sent to your 
office from the State Department were marked for official use only? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is correct. But the report Kenworthy saw 
here was the public report issued by NORC. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When Mr. Kenworthy made the statement in his 
article that the findings in these reports run strongly counter to the 
conclusions being drawn by Senators and Representatives, would that 
be a comment that you made to Mr, Kenworthy ? 

Mr. Catpwet.. No, that would be Mr. Kenworthy writing his own 

iece. 

. Mr. Liescoms. Do you believe now in retrospect that you were dis- 
cussing confidential information with the newspaper when you were 
giving this out? 

Mr. Caupwett. Certainly not in regard to the Kenworthy story in 
the New York Times, certainly not confidential information as re- 
gards my discussion with the Star. As I say, that is the type of dis- 
cusion which I suppose occurs time and again with reporters who 
would simply stay after you finished with the heart of your story 
(press briefing) and ask “how do you feel about this,” and “how do 
you feel the wind is blowing?” A reporter, often discusses these 
things back and forth and measures them against certain interviews 
on the Hill. I said, “I have some mail running this way. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, I have a note on polls from one of my staff this morn- 
ing.” Certainly it wasn’t confidential information. I suppose the 
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thing on which this memorandum was based at that time was still in 
the classification of official use only. 

Mr. Liescomp. Mr. Caldwell, if the information contained in the 
polls was not favorable toward the mutual security program, would 
you have still released the information or made it a point to dissemi- 
nate the information ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Well, it is a hypothetical question. It is possible, 
but I wouldn’t say entirely probable. Let me explain what I mean 
this way 

Mr. Lrrescoms. Do you feel that the publicity factor of the office is 
just for the purpose of publicizing the favorable aspects of mutual 
security ? 

Mr. Catpwett. No, I don’t. I certainly don’t because I don’t think 
that you obtain credibility that way, by trying to paint everything 
up good and bright. Leave the black spots where they are and you 
get the rest believed better. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Caldwell, I only have one or two questions here. 
What was Mrs. Wolf’s salary ? 

Mr. CaLpweE.u. She was a consultant paid $30 a day on the days she 
worked. 

Mr. Reppan. Now in response to a question which Congressman 
Lipscomb asked you when he was referring to Mr. Kenworthy’s arti- 
cle in the Times, the paragraph that says: 





The findings run strongly counter to the conclusion that might be drawn and 
are being drawn by many Senators and Representatives from the “cut the budget” 
mail now flooding Capitol Hill— 

did you say you did not make that suggestion to Mr. Kenworthy ? 

Mr. Catpwett. No, I did not, 

Mr. Reppan. In ‘your Febru%ry 12, 1957, memorandum, Mr. Cald- 
well, you had a very similar comment to make. On page 3 of your 
memorandum you said : sf 

There is greater public support for the economic aspects than for the military 
aspects of the Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle East. 

You give the Gallup poll figures and you put this note in— 
This is in seeming contrast to congressional opinion. 


Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Now isn’t it just possible you may have just sug- 
gested that to Mr. Kenworthy ? 

Mr. Catpweu. Well, I don’t think I did. I think it is a very natu- 
ral conclusion if you follow these findings. Kenworthy is on the 
Hill. He is covering this stuff a great deal. And he probably, look- 
ing at this report, said, ““My goodness, this runs very counter to what I 
have been hearing on the Hill.” Any observer could note that dif- 
ference. 

Mr. ReppaNn. This is just something you are guessing about, is that 
it, Mr. Caldwell? Mr. Kenworthy didn’t tell you this, did he? 

Mr. Catpwe... Tell me what? 

Mr. Reppan. This recitation you are giving the committee now. Is 
this something Mr. Kenworthy told you or is that just your idea of 
how Mr. Kenworthy may have thought of this particular idea? 

Mr. Cautpwett. Just an idea of how Mr. Kenworthy may have 
thought about it. 
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Mr. Reppan. One other question, Mr. Caldwell. Did you call Mr. 
Kenworthy ¢ 

Mr. CaLpwELL. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. He came to your office at your request ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. And have you ever received any reprimand for re- 
leasing this information either to the Star or to the Times ? 

Mr. Caupwe.u. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Perhaps I phrased that too formally. Have any of 
your superiors ever voiced to you either directly or indirectly their 
displeasure at the fact this story was released to the Star or to the 
Times ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Caldwell, are you acquainted with this mailing list? 

Mr. CatpwEu. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. They are all national organizations, are they not? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I think so. 

Mr. Knox. What type of information is sent out to these organiza- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe1. Well, the first thing that went out was this letter 
which Mr. Reddan had just a moment ago. 

Mr. Knox. Yes, I am acquainted with the letter. 

Mr. Catpwetu. And then following that we received from the or- 
ganizations about an 80 percent response. They sent us statements 
that they had issued. Others made particular requests for further 
information. 

Mr. Knox. To your knowledge, has your department sent out in- 
formation relative to the unexpended funds that were available for 
foreign aid purposes ? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. Only insofar as it would have been contained in 
testimony which we have sent out. 

Mr. Knox. Well, you have reports from the Department of State 


showing the obligated funds and the unexpended funds, unobligated 
funds? 


Mr. CatpweEtu. Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Now as of December 31, 1956, the report shows, I do 
not have the report here, but the report shows better than $8 billion 
of unexpended funds. Some $2 billion had been obligated and over 
$5 billion was unobligated. Did you ever send that information out 
to these organizations? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes, sir, because we send out the mutual security 

resentation, the summary presentation which would contain those 
ieiares, 

Mr. Knox. Well, I have had requests in my office to support for- 
eign aid and in my reply I have notified the individuals of the un- 
expended funds that were available as of a certain date and they 
were surprised to find that you were still asking for additional funds 
for foreign aid when you had some $8 billion that was unexpended as 
of December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Catpwetu. It is a question which we get very frequently in 
inquiries ourselves and it is a very difficult one to explain. It is 
mostly a question of lead time such as building an airplane. We 
don’t pay for it until it is delivered. 
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Mr. Kwox. Your testimony then is that this information is sent 
out to these organizations showing the amount of unexpended, un- 
obligated funds ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. My testimony is that in the distribution of, 
for instance, the summary presentation book, that information would 
be contained in there. We also distribute some of the most important 
testimony made before the Hill, and that was very often covered in 
there. 1 don’t think that I have sent out a specific thing to all of 
these organizations on the subject of unexpended funds. 

Mr. Knox. Well, has it ever been requested ? 

Mr. Catpweti. Yes, there have been a variety of individual re- 
quests. 

Mr. Kwox. Then you feel that your office has been giving our factual 
information, full information, relative to all foreign aid programs 
to the organizations such as are set forth in this mailing list ¢ 

Mr. CatpweE.u. Well that mailing list, you see, since Mrs. Wolf left 
us has been pretty inactive. I think that it has had perhaps two or 
three pieces of mail. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Caldwell. 

We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning in this 
room, and Mr. Reddan will you undertake to see that the witnesses 
are notified. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 o’clock p. m., the hearing adjourned to 
reconvene at 10 o’clock a. m., July 10, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, 1957 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES 
SurcomMirrer on INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:25 a. m., in the 
George Washington Inn, Representative Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman 
of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Porter Hardy Jr., Henry J. 
Reuss, Elizabeth Kee, and Charles B. Brownson. 

Also present: John T. M. Reddan, chief counsel; Richard P. Bray, 
Jr., counsel; Maurice J. Mountain, consultant; Phyllis M. Seymour, 
clerk. 

Also present: Hon. Glenard P. Lipscomb, Member of Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

I want to make this observation. I have reviewed the testimony that 
was taken after I had to leave yesterday. It seems to me that there 
are some inconsistencies in that testimony with previous testimony that 
was taken under oath. I am not sure that it is particularly significant, 
but if it should develop that in the eyes of the committee it is conse- 
quential, we are going to have to call Mr. Caldwell back and put him 
under oath to testify with respect to some of the statements he made 

yesterday. 

Before calling Mr. Blachly, I want to ask Mr. Caldwell just 1 or 2 


questions, 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. CALDWELL, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC REPORTS, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Caldwell, I wanted to ask you specifically, with re- 
spect to your response when asked whether or not you discussed with 
Mrs. Wolf the possibility that her activities might be in violation of 
the Dworshak amendment, to try to refresh your memory and and 
think whether you did, and the extent to which you did discuss that 
possibility with her. 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I discussed it first of all before she came on board, 
or at the time she came into my office—the Dworshak amendment—in 
great detail with her, and cautioned her particularly that this should 


be in the front of her mind all the time she carried out these opera- 
tions. 
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Mr. Harpy. I am speaking of the time that has to do with her dis- 
missal, and that is more recent that the period that you are talking 
about. Your memory should be fresher. 

Mr. Caupwe.iu. Yes. I think at the time of her dismissal, when I 

vas telling her, I gave her the reason for the particular necessities 
outlined yesterday, and also I stated—I think I did state that there 
may have been people within the agency who thought this operation 
could be close, or could be considered 3 , some instances near to a viola- 
tion of the Dworshak amendment. I did not discuss the Dworshak 
amendment. I thought I was asked yesterday if this was discussed 
with Mr. Hollister. 

Mr. Harpy. There was a question asked you yesterday as to whether 
you told her she was being dismissed because of possible violation of 
the Dworshak amendment. I think—and I cannot put my finger on 
it right now; I read it this morning—I think the record will show 
that you answered “No” to a question as to whether you discussed 
with her any connection between her dismissal and a possible viola- 
tion of the Dworshak amendment. 

Mr. Catpwett. She certainly was not dismissed for any violation 
of the Dworshak amendment. I told her that. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that your testimony. 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes; it is that I did not tell her that she was being 
dismissed for violation or possible violation of the Dworshak 
amendment. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not recall if you even discussed that possi- 
bility with her at the time you told her of her dismissal ? 

Mr. Catpwety. Well, the thing I can actually testify to is that I 
do know she was not being dismissed for violation or possible viola- 
tion of the Dworshak amendment. I know she had some misgivings; 
maybe this was the reason. It may have been discussed at this time, 
but I don’t think there was any implication that she was dismissed 
because of the Dworshak amendment. She may have raised the 
point. 

Mr. Harpy. Here was the specific question, asked by Mr. Reddan: 

Was there anything said in that conversation— 
and this was the conversation about her dismissal— 

Was there anything said in that conversation about the possibility of Mrs. 
Wolf’s activities violating the Dworshak amendment? 

fr. CALDWELL. No. 

Is that still your testimony ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I would like to reread the testimony in there be- 
cause the point I am trying to make, sir, is there was no discussion on 
my part that she was being dismissed for violation or possible viola- 
tion of the Dworshak amendment. 

Mr. Harpy. I am going to tell you that that is directly contrary to 
her testimony. I do not know whether it is too significant, but: it is 
a fact. 

Mr. Catpwet. I was testifying yesterday, and I am today, that her 
dismissal—in my conversation with her at the time of her dis- 
missal—I did not imply that she was being dismissed because of the 
Dworshak amendment. She may well, I ‘think, have discussed the 
question of the Dworshak amendment. 
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Mr. Harpy. One other question. In your testimony yesterday, you 
said that Mrs. Wolf was recommended to you. You did not say 
by whom. Would you tell the committee by whom she was rec- 
ommended. 

Mr. Catpwe tu. I am trying to recall the sequence of events. As I 
recall, I received a telephone call for Dr. FitzGerald’s office, who is 
Deputy Director for Operations of ICA, and, as I say, this is as I 
recall. 

Mr. Harpy. I suspect I had better ask you to come up to the witness 
table. I did not know we were going to take this long. 

Now, can you tell us about the recommendation that you received 
and from whom it came ? 

Mr. Catpwewu. As I say, as I recall, I received a phone call from 
Dr. FitzGerald’s office, and I think—and I would like to reemphasize 
this is as I recall—which mentioned that she had been recommended 
to him and would I interview her. I did. And I think, again—I 
have to check my records—I think that I called up Maxwell Raab to 
ask if he knew anything of her capabilities ? 

Mr. Harpy. You called whom ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Maxwell Raab. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you be sure about that ? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. I would like to check my telephone call records for 
about that time. You see, this is going back almost a year. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought Mr. Reuss asked you some questions about 
Mr. Raab’s recommendation yesterday. 

Mr. Catpwetu. I think he asked me, sir, in terms of the—wasn’t 
it the Post story, that Maxwell Raab, Clifford Case, and Paul Hoff- 
man were her sponsors ? 

Mr. Harpy. So it is now your testimony that they were not her 
sponsors, but that she was recommended by Mr. Raab in a telephone 
call initiated by you? Is that your testimony ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. My testimony is again, sir, that I want to check 
my records. As I recall, I did place a telephone call to Maxwell Raab 
to ask if he knew her and knew of her capabilities. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Reuss read to you yesterday a paragraph which 
said: 

Eleanor K. Wolf, of Philadelphia, a Republican internationalist, sponsored 
by such modern Republicans as Senator Clifford J. Case, Republican, New 
Jersey; Maxwell M. Raab, Secretary to the Cabinet; and Paul G. Hoffman, 
former Marshall Plan Administrator, was the target of Hollister’s dismissal 
order. 

And when asked whether that was true or false, you said it was 
a false implication. And then you said: 


To my knowledge she was not sponsored by any of those people. By “spon- 
sored” you mean that we received any letters or references or anything of that 
nature to which you normally would refer as being sponsored. 


And then Mr. Reuss said: 


Well, what was the connection, if any, between Mr. Case, Mr. Raab, Mr. Hoff- 
man, and Mrs. Wolf? 


And you said: 


I imagine personal friends. She was a member of the same faith as Max- 
well Raab. 
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You give no indication whatever that you had any conversation 
with Mr. Raab or that he recommended her. 

Mr. Catpwext. I think, sir, you will find later I said I had met Mr. 
Raab socially and sometimes at her house. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me read the rest of this. I do not know how 
important it is, but it bothers me when we get a conflict of unsworn 
testimony w ith sworn testimony. 

Will you be sworn ? 

(Whereupon, Mr. Caldwell was duly sworn by Mr. Hardy.) 

Mr. Harpy. I want to go back over this testimony of yesterday. 
Following up on this discussion where you refer to the possibility that 
they may have been personal friends, you said: 


And Cliff Case, I think she just knew him for quite a long while. I think 


probably it may have been solely contact there when she was working on tariff 
agreements, I don’t know. 


Mr. Reuss. So that, while Mrs. Wolf may have been personally friendly with 
these and other so-called modern Republicans, as far as you know they did 
not write any letters on her behalf to secure her this job? 

Mr. CALDWELL. That is correct, yes. 


Mr. Reuss. And not only did they not write any letters but they did not make 
any representations, oral or written, so far as you know in connection with her 
getting this job? 


Mr. CALDWELL. Not in connection with her getting it nor leaving it. 


Now your testimony is that Mr. Raab, in response to a telephone call 
from you, did make a recommendation. Is that consistent with your 
testimony of yesterday, and will you please try to straighten us out 
on just exactly what did transpire? 

Mr. Catpwett. I will try to answer that in two parts as you asked it. 

First, I do think it does not conflict with my testimony of yesterday 
which is within the framework of sponsors or recommending her for 
the job, in other words, an initiative coming from them. 

Mr. Harpy. Then let us say this: If your remarks of yesterday are 
technically accurate, would you agree with me that at least you were 
not very candid with thec ommittee in giving information which had a 
direct connotation in the request 

Mr. CatpweE.L. I am trying to be candid. I am trying to do it this 
morning. You have put me under oath, and you want me to swear 
whether I had conversations with Maxwell Raab a year ago at the time 
itstarted. I cannot properly answer that under oath without checking 
my records. As I told you before I was under oath, I recall telephon- 
ing Maxwell Raab, and even before I was under oath I told you I 
wanted to check my records. 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly want you to check your records and I do 
not want to put you in an unfair position, but it is disappointing to 
this committee to receive testimony that is incomplete and certainly not 
candid. 

Now I am going to excuse you, and I am going to ask you to check 
your records on this thing so that next time we call you, you will be 
in a position to answer us specifically on these matters, and factually, 
because I do not want to put you in any awkward position and certain v 
I am not trying to lead you into any possible situation where you are 
lying under oath. 

Mr. Catpwe tw. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Harpy. I have no inclination to do that. But when we cannot 
get information and we get these half-truths—I certainly would not 
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accuse you of saying anything that is not true, but you certainly have 

not: told us the whole truth. Let us see if we cannot do a little bit 

better. You will be excused from further testimony this morning. 
Now, Mr. Blachly, will you come forward, please. 


TESTIMONY OF FREDERICK J. 0. BLACHLY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
PUBLIC LIAISON, OFFICE OF PUBLIC REPORTS, INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


If we are going to be in this same area, Mr. Blachly, I will ask you 
to be sworn. 


(Whereupon, Mr. Blachly was duly sworn by Mr. Hardy.) 

Mr. Harpy. Have a seat. 

Mr. Blachly, will you give the reporter your full name, position, 
and a little bit of personal “bac kground so we may have it in the record. 

Mr. Biacuiy. My name is Frederick J. O. Blachly. Iam the Chief 
of the Division of Public Liaison, Office of Public Reports, ICA. I 
have held this or a roughly equivalent position since about March of 
1952. 


For 2 years before that, I was with the Department of Commerce 
as an information officer. 

For 2 years before that, I was with the National Security Resources 
Board; and for 6 years before that, with the Reader’s Digest, the 
last 3, 1945, 1946, and 1947, as associate editor. 

Mr. Harpy. What are your present responsibilities in your present 
job with ICA? 

Mr. Bracuty. My present responsibilities cover roughly the whole 
field of public information other than daily press contacts, weekly 
news magazines, and spot news items. I am responsible, insofar as 
the limits of time and staff enable me to be responsible, for relations 
with national organizations, for answering mail of all kinds, both 
routine type which can be answered more or less with a document 
prepared by the Office of Public Reports, or answers prepared in 
reply to special requests for information which require research of 
one kind or another. 

I have some responsibilities in maintaining contact with the radio 
and TV people, and in prior years, when funds permitted, under the 
direction of Mr. Caldwell I was responsible for the production of 
two motion pictures on various aspects of the mutual security program. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any responsibility for working out over- 
all information programs? 


Mr. Biacuiy. Working out overall information programs? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Yes, sir; insofar as any staff member has a normal 
responsibility of working with his superiors in that respect. 

Mr. Harpy. May we ask you also about general information pro- 
grams, educational programs? 

Mr. Bacay y. If you are referring, sir, to that phrase “educational 
campaign” in my memorandum 
Mr. Harpy. I am referring to any kind of educational program. 

Mr. Buacuiy. In the broad sense of the word, yes, sir. I participate 
actively each year, and have done so for the past 3 years, in the prepa- 
ration of a summary presentation of the mutual security program to 
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the Congress. This I regard as a major educational document for all 
concerned. 

Mr. Harpy. Particularly to the Congress 4 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, it is a summary of what we prepare for the 
Congress, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we need it. That is not critical. 

Mr. Bracuty. This, | might add—it might not look like much of 
a summary, it is 150 ‘pages “long, but the material it is based on is 
almost 900 pages of detailed facts, figures, charts, plus reams of written 
and oral testimony. 

Mr. Harpy. Incidentally, there is a lot of information in there. 
Frankly, I have been wondering whether or not it is complete, and 
the committee has even had under consideration the desir ability of 
making a little study of that pamphlet to see what you all have done. 

Mr. Buacuiy. W ‘ell, sir, I don’t think you will find a complete 
summary of this committee's report. You may find some reference 
to it. 

Mr. Harpy. Returning to this question of educational programs, 
you mentioned the fact that I called attention to a phrase which 
you used in a memorandum which you wrote to Mr. Caldwell on 
February 4. You have seen this document here before. Do you 
recognize that as being a copy of your memorandum / 

Mr. Buacuty. Y es, sir; that is my file copy. 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection this memorandum, dated February 
4, 1957, will be inserted in the record at this point. We will try to 
give it back to you before too long. 

(The memorandum follows :) 

FEBRUARY 4, 1957. 
To: William J. Caldwell. 
From: Fred Blachly. 
Subject: Analysis of public opinion and foreign aid. 

The following summary conclusions emerge from a study of public opinion 
polls on the subject of mutual security—generally called foreign aid. 

The United States public overwhelmingly supports economic and technical 
aid to other countries. 

2. A substantial majority (64 percent) thinks the aid we are sending to various 
foreign countries helps the United States. 

3. ‘Those who believe that aid to others helps us think—or at least say—that 
the principal benefits to us are political rather than military or economic. 

4. Expressions of opinion are definitely related to the wording of the ques- 
tions. When the purpose is expressed or implied, the reaction is more favorable 
than when no purpose is mentioned or when the question refers to neutrais or 
countries which are not allied with us in any way. 

5. Trends in opinion—insofar as it is possible to determine them—are generally 
in support of the mutual security program. 

6. In addition to public opinion polls other indexes (ICA mail, telephone calls, 
resolutions passed by nongovernmental organizations, etc.) show a generally 
consistent support for economic and technical programs. 

7. The general public support for the entire mutual security program appears 
to have little—if any—relation to the sales message (the “rationale”) of the 
executive branch in recent years. 

With a number of reports on the mutual security program coming in, public 
interest is likely to be great and now—10 years after the educational job which 
preceded the Marshall plan—would be a good time to start a new educational 
campaign based not on the theme of helping others (which has overtones of 
charity) but on the theme of partnership for peace (a relationship which, because 
it is based on a relationship of equality and mutual interest, offers a better 
chance of enduring and of success than a psychologically unhealthy relationship 
of donor-donee ). 
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Attached is the analysis upon which the above conclusions were based. (The 
State Department polls are nationwide and the number of persons in the 
samples is about 1,300.) 

1. The United States public overwhelmingly supports econemic and technical 
aid to other countries. 

A. Latest poll (Gallup, released February 3, 1957) shows economic aid portion 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East receiving more approval (70 
percent approve) than the military aid part (53 percent approve). 

B. In June 1956—before Poland, Hungary, and Suez—71 percent thought it 
was more important to send economic aid rather than military aid to our allies 
(82 percent of those with a college education held this view). In November 1956, 
90 percent of those queried approved the idea of aid to “countries that have 
agreed to stand with us against Communist aggression.” (The word “aid” was 
not qualified and presumably includes military as well as economic aid. How- 
ever, I am told that the question followed some questions on economic aid and 
that the frame of references would be economic aid rather than military.) 

C. In recent years a majority of those queried have thought that the President’s 
proposals for mutual security are either about right or else not enough. It 
appears that whatever the President proposes—up to a limit of about $6 billion— 
provokes the same response. Anything above $6 billion is regarded by a sub- 
stantial portion as “too much.” 

D. A plurality (41 percent) of those interviewed in the latest poll on long- 
term economic aid felt that this was a good idea. Reactions varied with the 
amount of education. People with college education were 60 percent in favor, 
those with grade school education, only 42 percent. 

2. A substantial majority (64 percent) thinks the aid we are sending to various 
foreign countries helps the United States. 

A. A nationwide poll taken during the first week of January 1957 shows that 
64 percent of those queried felt that aid was of some help to the United States. 

B. This is in contrast to a Minnesota poll—reported January 27, 1957—which 
revealed that only 41 percent of those queried thought the foreign aid program 
benefited the United States quite a bit whereas 44 percent thought that the 
foreign aid program benefited us not very much. (The difference may be due 
to the wording of the question.) 

3. Those who believe that aid to others helps us think—or at least say—that 
the principal benefits to us are political rather than military or economic. 

A. The January 1957 poll showed that 64 percent of those queried expressed 
the opinion that the foreign-aid program was helpful to the United States, but 
of the 64 percent who thought that foreign aid helps the United States: 


62 percent: 

Ma6 percent thought that it helps us politically by fostering friendly rela- 
tions, building good will, making other countries think well of us. These 
people made no mention of communism or war. 

16 percent thought it helps us politically by preventing or reducing Russian 
or Communist influence. 

22 percent: 

15 percent thought it helped us militarily by keeping other nations on our 
side, made it possible for us to have bases on their soil, helped assure that 
they would be with us if war should come. 

7 percent thought it helped us militarily : keep peace and prevent war. 

17 percent: 

6 percent thought it helped us economically: improving business here, 
ereating more jobs, getting rid of surpluses. 
percent thought it helped us economically by increasing our exports or our 
foreign trade. 
percent thought.it helped us economically because our property and se- 
curity are tied to those of other nations. 


3 percent thought it helped us spiritually through giving us the satisfaction of 
doing the right thing and of helping others. 

Hence, it seems that of those who (during the first week of Jannary 1957) 
thought the foreign-aid program helped us, 62 percent felt it helped us politi- 
cally, 22 percent felt it helped us militarily, 17 percent felt it helped us eco- 
nomically, and 3 percent felt it helped us spiritually. 

4. Expressions of opinion are definitely related to the wording of the ques- 
tions. When the purpose is expressed or implied, the reaction is more favorable 
than when no purpose is mentioned or when the question refers to neutrals or 
countries which are not allied with us in any way. 
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A. Whereas in November 1956, 90 percent believed that we should “continue 
to send economic aid—like machinery and supplies—to countries that have 
agreed to stand with us against Communist aggression” during the same month 
only 46 percent thought that we should continue to send economic aid “to some 
countries like India which have not joined us as allies against the Communists.” 
(After the Nehru visit the percentage favoring aid to neutrals went up to 52 
percent in January 1957.) 

B. The relative popularity of different aspects of foreign aid is as follows: 

90 percent approve aid to “countries that have agred to stand with us against 
Communist aggression” (November 1956). 

85 percent approve technical assistance to underdeveloped nations (September 
1956). 

71 percent thought that economic aid is more important than military aid to 
our allies (June 1956). 

64 percent think foreign aid has helped the United States (January 1957). 

53 percent approve aid to Communist countries which have rebelled against 
Russian control (November 1956). 

52 percent approve continuing aid to neutral countries like India (this figure 
taken from January 1957 poll. November figures—before Nehru visit—was 46 
percent ; September, 43 percent). 

49 percent (a plurality of those interviewed) think long-term commitments “a 
good idea” ( April 1956). 

5. Trends in opinion—insofar as it is possible to determine them—are gen- 
erally in support of the mutual security program. 

The most pronounced “trend” is in the ratio betwen the level of favorable 
(to ICA) responses and the level of education. Persons with .college education 
Support us more, and more consistently, than persons with only grade school 
education. 

A. Foreign aid helps us: 


Percent 
I ani biceencsated ale ncepecaeennigee Se mamersierks seen nie Ageaenss ean Pet daneed tine Wipe eee ST 
I a aan cern eedenigbtense eee ees orguareres my ecemee ecm oie 64 


(Up 7 points in 8 years.) 


B. We should continue to send economic aid to countries which have agreed 
to stand with us against Communist aggression : 


Percent 
SUI Tb 2 3 oo he tied 6 6 deeb esse nh edd iene 7 
oumnry, GONG re fio h os al is a ee ah Baits enchanted 80 
I CSE ak SS cio cane rimsin eieilinipaladen 87 
Na ite erie gripe oes 86 
Pe medina eeeneeaa neta 90 


(Up 12 points in 2 years.) November 1956 represented a new high and alsu 


the highest rate of approval ever received. 
C. We should continue to give aid to neutrals: 


Percent 
Jammanay cORs tii paises wl iets Gowlatiatindiinsenlindwawsuciadt 47 
Sanaa aes on sia) i cased ced eset wbdinsacd. dh cdscdidlbone 53 
TIE oan ciccrtses cnet ocomninpnenenenines ebbbida beside: tsasht. dei tits. bd dels in edb anideeh ean. 43 
SUNS TR Scents hi oi tek id ei eid baa tens detns disc bb cheba bikes ip ntsrnesnnestn 48 
RO a wc acsaanbarnplinissaveinasadeeaniincllanis nile wiktieebictinl asctheeecisieraneiill 438 
Nmpenirilont ROG aos ets io goou. as beg lati_gh sub uetshse asiuiecimeds 46 


January 1957 


(Market uncertain. ) 

6. In addition to public opinion polls other indexes (ICA mail, telephone calls, 
resolutions passed by nongovernmental organizations, etc.) show a generally 
consistent support for economic and technical programs. 

A. In general when the phrase ‘foreign aid’ is used most. people think of 
“economic aid.” Inquiries sent to the White House, the Department, of State; 
and the Hill which request general information on foreign aid are usually sent 
to ICA for: answer and) it is almost always clear that the writer is interested 
in, economic and: technical assistance and has little if any notion that “foreign 
aid” is concerned with military affairs. 

B. We have, never received a single letter protesting a cut in military aid. 


We have had thousands of letters protesting rumors of alleged euts in economic 
and. teehnical assistance. 
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C. A substantial number of people approve of sending United States surplus 
agricultural products behind the Iron Curtain—even to Red China. Two years 
ago (February 1955) we had answered—in a 2-month period—2,500 individual 
communications sent to the President, the Secretary of State, and the Director 
of FOA urging that we send United States surplus agricultural products to the 
starving Chinese in Red China. (This was after reports of disastrous floods on 
the mainland of China.) 

D. Those individuals and groups who are most vocal in their interest and most 
active in their support of the mutual security program are more interested in 
its economic and technical aspects than in the military aspect. 


7. The general public support for the entire mutual security program appears 


to have little, if any, relation to the sales message (the rationale) of the execu- 
tive branch in recent years. 


A. The public is for foreign aid but for reasons of its own which appear to ve 
different from those given out by the executive branch and Congress. 

B. The Mutual Security Act has as its object the promotion of “the security 
and foreign policy of the United States” and high-powered testimony is offered 
to the effect that the security element is first and foremost in everybody’s mind, 
with the accent on the military security of the United States. However, when 
the general public is queried the replies seem to indicate a feeling that we are 
buying “friendship” and “good will.” Very few felt that foreign aid was of 


any military help to the United States and even fewer felt that it was of any 
economic help. 


C. Apparently the foreign aid program is regarded as a one-way street—with 
perhaps a small footpath to allow traffic to go in the opposite direction: tangi- 
ble benefits go from the United States to others in the form of tractors, fooa, 
guns, ete., whereas the traffic in the opposite direction is mostly in intangible 
benefits to the United States: friendship and good will. 


D. There appears to be little concept that the mutual security program repre- 
sents the United States share of a mutually beneficial partnership out of which 
we receive substantial tangible benefits. It would seem therefore that foreign 


aid funds are looked upon more as a “sweetener” than as an investment for 
peace. 


Mr. Harpy. Just tell the committee how you happened to write that 
memorandum in the first place. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, sir, in connection with my responsibilities as 
an information officer in the Office of Public Reperts, I am concerned 
with what the reaction to the program is, to the presentation of the 
program, and with what might be termed the public acceptance of 
the reasons for the program. 

I have long felt that if a program is good im and of itself, but. sup- 
ported for the wrong reasons—that this is a very serious matter. 
And as I studied the various polls of public opinion which came to 
my attention, it developed that there was quite a diserepancy between 
what the President, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, the: 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the majority of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House, were saying about the need for and the objectives of this 
program—on the one side, you have these reasons. 

On the other side, you have the results of the publie opinion polls 
which show that the public, although it supported the programs in 
general, and some of them to a very high degree, an astoundingly 
high degree, nonetheless was supporting it for entirely different 
reasons. 

Now, this situation eventually, it seems to me, is going to lead to 
some kind of a fall, because when people discover that they have 
heen supporting something for the wrong reasons, they tend to kick 
somebody around the lot—sometimes themselves, sometimes the pro- 
gram which they have been supporting. And unless there is wide 
public support of this mutual security program, you are not going to 
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have, in my opinion, the kind of program which the majority opinion, 
responsible opinion, in the Congress and in the executive branch 
thinks is required. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you saying that the public opinion polls showed 
that the people were wrong and that the administration was right, 
so you had to inform the people so that they would agree with the 
administration ? 

Mr. Buiacuty. No, sir, the words “right” and “wrong” were not 
used by me. I said the people were supporting it for reasons different 
from those set forth by the administration. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I got the impression, at least, that you considered 
that those were the wrong reasons. Am I correct in that assumption ? 

Mr. Buiacuty. Insofar as they are reasons which were maybe not 
wrong in themselves, but they were not consistent with the reasons 
given by the administration and by the Congress. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you were going into more or less 
what we call now motivation research; is that right? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, Congressman, I was not trying to embark on 
any great campaign to motivation research. I was just calling to the 
attention of Mr. Caldwell that there was this discrepancy between 
what the executive branch and the legislative branch were saying as 
to the reasons for the need for and the benefits accruing to the United 
States from the program of mutual security, and what the public 
thought, which was entirely different. 

Mr. Brownson. But it is the same type of thing you run into in 
advertising and public relations, where a man makes a wonderful soap 
that washes people’s hands clean, and they buy it because it smells 
nice. 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, I don’t know anything about advertising of 
soaps. 

Mr. Brownson. It is about the same kind of thing here. You had 
a program here and President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles and various heads of ICA thought it was very important 
because it did certain things, but the people supported it because it 
smelled nice, because they had some emotional reaction to it that was 
different from your fundamentals; and that is what you wanted to 
find out. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Buacuty. That is what I wanted to find out in these polls, and 
that is what J reported to Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not too concerned about what you found out, 
but I am concerned about what you proposed to do about it. I just 
wonder whether that is a proper function of your office, to conceive 
and give at least some sort of a start to a program which will correct 
the public and straighten them out so they will understand and 
believe in the motives that are expressed by the Secretary of State 
and the President. 


Is that what you were trying to do? I can’t quite follow your 
objective there, unless that is what you were trying to do. 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, Mr. Chairman, my recommendation was—and 
it is so stated in the memorandum—lI think you read it yesterday to 
the committee—— 

Mr. Harpy. Your recommendation was to start a new educational 
campaign. 
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Mr. Buacuiy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. They are the words used. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, who was going to start that campaign ? 

Mr. Biacuty. Well, it is obviously not going to be this committee, 
sir. It will probably be the executive Sea 

Mr. Harpy. Well, this committee is trying to do it, too. We are 
trying to educate them on what all the facts are if we can develop 
them. We have a little trouble getting them. 

Now, the executive branch—who do you mean by the executive 
branch ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, that was not specified in the memorandum, 
sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you must have had somebody in mind. 

Mr. Biacuiy. We operate under the foreign policy direction of the 
Department of State, and the defense direction of the Department of 
Defense. Both of these agencies have information offices. The 
foreign relations of this country are the responsibility, under the 
Constitution, of the President. His offices—and the President him- 
self—have, I think, definite information responsibilities toward the 
American people for the safety and future of their country. 

These are all possibilities, but none of them was spelled out. 

These hearings now, for instance, in this committee andthe For- 
eign Affairs Committee, and the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
the Appropriations Committees—all of this is what I conceive to be 
part of a campaign, an educational campaign, if you will, a process 
of educating all concerned with what we conceive to be the necessities 
for preserving the security and promoting the welfare of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, in your concept of an educational campaign, do 
you envision the activities of this committee as being a part of it? 
You just indicated that is a part of it. 

Mr. Bracury. No, sir. Broadly speaking, anything which develops 
information about this program 1s, you might say, part of education. 

Mr. Harpy. Provided it develops the kind of information that the 
ICA wants to develop. Is that a proper statement or is it not? 

Mr. Biacuiy. Well, sir, we prefer that information favorable to us 
be widely disseminated, rather than information unfavorable to us. 
I think it is just a natural trait of a human bemg. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not thinking now in terms of being favorable to 
the agency. I am thinking in terms of what is good for the Nation, 
as to whether it is a proper function of the agency to try to create 
public support of some individual’s brainstorm. 

Mr. Buacutiy. Well, I can’t speak as to some individual’s brain- 
storm, sir. The kind of information I had in mind is the kind that is 
contained in this document [Mutual Security Program, Fiscal Year 
1958—A Summary Presentation] and the President’s message to the 
Congress on the mutual security program, and contained in testimony 
received by the various committees and offered with the assistance of 
the executive branch. This is not one man’s brainstorm. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let us return to your memorandum. Did you 
develop an outline for a comprehensive educational campaign a’ you 
suggested in your memorandum to Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Buacury. No, sir, I did not. 

95261—57——19 
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Mr. Harpy. Then, that guide was in your own mind, you had not 
put it on paper ? 

Mr. Buiacury. Well, there was nothing specific in my own mind at 
the time of thet writing, sir, and nothing that you would, say, outline, 
“Step 1, step 2, step 3; : do this; do that; do the other thing. 3” No, sir, 
neither then nor since. 

Mr. Harpy. You have mentioned the fact that there are a number 
of different agencies that do conduct informational campaigns in this 
field. Did you have in mind that one or more of those agencies might 
oin together in response to your suggestion and come up with a 
ee overall educational campaign along the lines you had sug- 
gested, or with the objec tives you had in mind ? 

Mr. Bracuty. Sir, I did not say that there are other agencies that 
conduct educational e: ampaigns. There are other agencies that have 
information responsibilities of various sorts. Certainly, it is ad- 
visable in my opinion, insofar as it is possible to do so, that the 

various agencies of the Government not contradict each other when 
it is possible for them to be saying more or less the same thing at the 
same time about the same subject. 

Mr. Harpy. It influences more people. 

Just this one thing that I am trying to understand. I am trying 
to see who you thought might carry out your suggestion. 

Now, does your Office have any authority to conduct such a cam- 
paign? 

Mr. Buacuty. Our office has not only the authority for information 
work, but it has definite responsibility for information work. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us tie this down and see whether your office has a 
responsibility for the things that you have mentioned. 


You say: “Now would be a good time to start a new educational 


campaign,” and you tie that back to, “Now, 10 years after the edu- 


cational job which preceded the Marshall plan 2+.9» 

Presumably you fee in mind a similar activity, the conduct of an 
educational campaign similar to that which preceded the Marshall 
plan. But at the time of the Marshall plan we did not have ICA as 
such, and we only got that agency set up after General Marshall made 
his announcement. 

Somebody conducted an educational campaign. Who did that one? 

Mr. Buacnuiy. Mr. Chairman, prior to the enactment of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Act by the Congress in April, I think it was, of 1948, 
there had been extensive studies by the House of Representatives under 
the chairmanship, as I recall, of Representative Christian Herter, who 
is now Under Secretary of State. There were studies conducted by the 
Senate. There were studies conducted by various departments of the 
Government. And the results of these studies were widely dissemin- 
ated by the Congress and by the executive branch. 

This is the kind of educational campagn that was undertaken at that 
time. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am not talking about the educational campaign 
that was undertaken by the Congress. Iam thinking in terms of what 
propaganda was used by the Department of State at that time. You 
did not have the Dworshak amendment, which is somewhat restrictive 
on your activities now. 

Mr. Buacutiy. Mr. Chairman, insofar as the Dworshak amendment 
is concerned, it is not restrictive at all insofar as the supplying of full 
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information to the Congress and to the public about this program is 
concerned. 

Mr. Harpy. Well now, actually are you not and were you not sug- 
gesting that there be created a climate of acceptance of a future pro- 
gram? Is that not what you were suggesting when you suggested a 
new educational campaign. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Sir, I was suggesting that we try with all the means 
at our command, legal and within the law always, of course, to cor- 
rect what seemed to me to be a misimpression on the part of a wide 
segment of the American public as to the reasons for the existence of 
the mutual security program and the results obtained for the United 
States as a result of that program. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the best I can see is this: What you were trying 
to do was create an attitude of acceptance on the part of the public 
generally for the future, rather than merely trying to point out all 
of the factual developments of the program from the past. 

And when you get into that, if that isn’t pure propaganda, I do 
not know what it is. 

But to get back to it, 1 want to find out who you expected to carry 
on this activity for you. The Dworshak amendment would spe- 
cifically prohibit you from carrying on propaganda activities and 
endeavoring to create a climate of acceptance for the future, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Buacuty. The terms of the Dworshak amendment, I think, 
speak for themselves. There is also the report of the committee of 
conference which recommended the adoption of that amendment, sir. 

I have here the House of Representatives Report No. 2031, 82d 
Congress, 2d session. This section reads: “Limitation on Funds for 


Propaganda—Section 7 (m) (new sec. 537).” 
It says: 


The Senate amendment provided that no funds authorized, or counterpart 
funds, could be used to pay for the travel of United States citizens outside the 
United States for the purposes of publicizing the purpose of the mutual se- 
curity program in the United States, or for other expenses of disseminating in 
the United States general propaganda in support of the mutual security pro- 
gram. The House bill contained no such provision. The conference agree- 
ment includes the language of the Senate amendment. 

The committee of conference recognized the desirability of preventing the 
use of any funds for propaganda in support of the mutual security program. 
At the same time, there should not be any interference with the supplying of 
full information to the Congress and to the public concerning the operations 
of the mutual security program. The committee of conference believes that 
it is possible for those responsible for the administration of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act to maintain a sharp distinction befween propaganda and the supply- 
ing of information as to the results attained under the program, and that this 
section of the conference agreement should not interfere with the recognized 
procedures for keeping the public and the Congress informed. 


That is the end of that section discussing that. 

Mr. Harpy. I call your attention to just one word you read from 
that report. It said “full information”; it is the word “full.” 

It would seem to me that you are not intended to select specified in- 
formation that would serve a particular propagandizing purpose. 
Would that be a proper conclusion for me to draw ? 

Mr. Bracuty. Sir, we are prohibited from engaging in propa- 
ganda, and we do not intend to serve any propaganda purpose. 
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Mr. Harpy. We 2 if you attempt to create a climate of acceptance 
of a program for the future, based on trying to condition the minds 
of the people thriabt an educ ations al campaign or whatever you call 
it, is that propaganda or is it not 

"Mr. BLACHLyY. Sir, my definition of propaganda is where you take 
about 1 percent truth and doctor it up with about 99 percent which 
is not, and try to palm it off as the full facts. 

Mr. Harpy. So now we are getting on a percentage basis. I would 
have to confess, if that is the “percent: age of fact we have gotten—— 

Mr. Buiacuty. You are not engaging in propaganda, are you? 

Mr. Harpy. I hope not. I thought maybe } you made some such in- 
sinuation as that. 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Just 1 minute. I want to refer to some testimony taken 

yesterday and relate it to the testimony that you have just given. 
I take it from your testimony that you ‘consider that the Dworshak 
amendment would permit the ICA to conduct the kind of educational 
campaign that you had in mind when you wrote this memorandum. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Biacuty. That is my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You are not in agreement with Mr. Caldwell on that, I 
take it. 

Mr. Buacuuy. Well, sir, the fact remains that no action was taken 
as a result of this memorandum. 

Mr. Harpy. Were you present when Mr. Caldwell testified on this 
subject } yester day ? 

Mr. Bracuty. On this specific recommendation. 

Mr. Harpy. I asked Mr. Caldwell this question yesterday : 

Did you ever have any suggestions or any conversations with Mr. Blachly or 
others in your immediate office concerning the desirability of carrying on an 
educational program? 

And I was referring to the educational program which you had 
referred to in your memorandum. 

And Mr. Caldwell said, “Yes.” 

And I said, “What did you do about it ?” 

And Mr. Caldwell said this: 


Well, to be absolutely frank, I thought it was a good suggestion and I would 
like to have carried it out. However, our bill contains the Dworshak amend- 
ment, so you are prohibited from doing it. We consequently dropped the idea. 

You and Mr. Caldwell are not in agreement there. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Mr. Chairman, it is not unusual for a superior to 
overrule recommendations of someone who is working for him who 
makes such recommendations. Difference of opinion exists. That is 
why we havea hierarchy. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, in Mr. Caldwell’s memorandum of 
February 12, which is based pretty much on the memorandum of 
February 4, you find this statement. After ICA discussed the per- 
centage of public opinion favoring foreign aid for various reasons, 
the memo goes on to say: 

Note.—The efforts made during recent years to emphasize the military and 
security benefits apparently should be continued and intensified. 

Now, that is the ty pe of statement that bothers me. When you em- 
phasize one element, then you are engaging in propaganda. When 
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you state all the facts, you are educating. Here is an open admission 
that ICA is going to emphasize the military and security benefits be- 
cause they are disturbed at the fact that 46 , oeagw of the Bory 
thought that foreign aid helps us politically by fostering friendly 
relations, building good will, and making other countries think well 
of us. 

And then, in capital letters, they put what, to them, must be a 
horrifying idea: “These people make no mention of communism or 
war.” 

In other words, ICA has not scared them enough. So down here 
they imply, that they are going to emphasize the part of this pro- 
gram that is going to scare these people some more. 

And then you, Mr. Blachly, sit there and say that isn’t propaganda. 

Mr. Buacuty. Sir, that recommendation about emphasizing the 
military aspects was not a recommendation made in my memoran- 
dum of February 4. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, in your memorandum of February 4, the 
ve that I have been reading, it was not too specific, and, frankly, 

am not too sure just exactly what you did have in mind. I am 
disturbed to observe here, however, that, apparently, your concept 
of propaganda and mine are a long way at variance. Maybe I am 
wrong and you are right, but, if so, I think we need to have that 
definition cleared up by the Congress. And, if your attitude as to 
what constitutes propaganda is consistent with what you have testi- 
fied to here today, I hope that Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Hollister do not 
give you very much authority to carry out the kind of program that 
you have in mind. This distinctly disturbs me. 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, Mr. Chairman, the kind of program that I 
had in mind was not spelled out at any time. The recommendation 
was not acted upon. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let me call your attention to one statement that 
you made a moment ago. You said that you considered propaganda 
1 percent fact and 99 percent something else. Now, I do not care 
whether you use 1 percent, 2 percent, 50 percent, or 75 percent; if 
you leave out 25 percent that 1s important, why, you are getting in 
an awfully bad area. And, according to your statement, we might 
expect that you would do just exactly that for the purpose of carry- 
ing out an idea that you want to sell to the American people. 

fr. Buacuiy. Mr. Chairman, I am not selling my own personal 
ideas to anybody. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to get back to this memorandum again, and 
I think we are going to have to go a little further into the question 
of propaganda being conducted by the ICA before we get through 
with this. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. Are you saying we are 
conducting propaganda ? 

Mr. Harpy. I am not sure, but I want to find out. Frankly, based 
on your testimony, I suspect that you are. 

Mr. Brownson. You may suspect, but I am convinced. 

Mr. Reuss. I am openminded. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Lipscomb, have you any comment on the state 
of your mind at the moment? 

Mr. Liescome. I think I have already expressed myself, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Mr. Brownson. I started out openminded 7 years ago, supporting 
foreign aid, but what I have seen since has been a great revelation 
to me. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to get back to this memorandum. Ordinarily, 
I do not like to use the committee meeting for the expression of opin- 
ions, but this goes from bad to worse. The kind of educational cam- 
paign that you had in mind, I take it, Mr. Blachly, from your testi- 
mony, envisaged the use of more than 1 percent fact. Would you tell 
the committee how much fact you expected to use ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, Mr. Chairman, insofar as it is possible to do so, 
100 percent fact. Certainly, no—— 

Mr. Harpy. If it did not serve your purpose, you mean, it would 
not be possible to do so? Is that what you mean? I do not want to 
put words in your mouth, but I would like to know what is in your 
mind; that is all. 

Mr. Buacuty. We have operated this information shop at ICA to 
the best of our ability to supply full and complete information on re- 
quest, and, also, when there are a great many requests, to develop 
some kind of a press release or a pamphlet or a document of some kind 
for wide public distribution. We have given the bad along with the 
good. 

I have here, for instance, some press releases issued by this agency 
which contain recommendations which might be construed as being 
adverse to the agency. Here we have a press release, MSA No. 99, 
which contains the summaries of the reports of the 54 businessmen 
who went out in 1953 to evaluate the mutual security program, and 
some of these reports were not exactly complimentary. Specifically, 
here is a report from the Philippines that says: 

At present, the team said, too much emphasis is placed by MSA in Wash- 
ington and Manila on the spending of the funds allocated, and too little em- 
phasis on the optimum utilization of funds. The Philippine program has de 
veloped in what appears to be a haphazard fashion, rather than on the basis of 
a carefully conceived development plan, according to the team. Probably as the 
result of inadequate planning, too many projects have been undertaken in too 
many fields, the team said, in recommending that the activities of MSA be 
concentrated on a number of projects which would be of benefit to a great num- 
ber of Filipinos. 

Mr. Harpy. I have no doubt you have, now and then, been able to 
find a comment you have made which is not complimentary, but you 
have not played them up. Iam glad to have that. 

Mr. Biacuty. You would hardly expect us to play them up. But 
we have conscientiously—in fact, you might say overconscientiously, 
in some instances—tried to supply requests for information of all 
kinds. Most recently, for instance, the Reader’s Digest has carried a 
number of articles aboat our program which are not exactly compli- 
mentary. In the preparation of those articles, the Reader’s Digest 
researchers came oats and asked very pointed questions. We gave 
them full answers insofar as it was humanly possible to do so. This 
process has been going on for the Reader’s Digest for at least 6 months. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, all right. Let me say about that: Isn’t it true 
that you knew that the Reader’s Digest already had the essential facts 
on those matters before they came to you? 

Mr. Buacuty. Sir, I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know how you could be that ignorant. I knew 
it before they went over there, and I knew they were over there. 
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Mr. Buacuuy. The Reader’s Digest ? 
Mr. Harpy. Yes. I knew that the Reader’s Digest was working on 
that article and I knew that they had the facts on it and what they 
went over there for was pretty much to try to find out whether or not 
you would be honest with them, and to find out what the truth was 
according to your files on those specific items. They covered a lot of 
territory. They certainly wouldn’t have gotten it voluntarily from 
your shop, I don’t think, and I would hardly have thought that you 
would come out and blatantly say, “Look what a mess we have made 
here and everywhere else,” if you wanted to get support for your 
program. 

But my point is simply this: It is very seldom that you have put out 
anything that is critical of your program. Occasionally you come up 
with something that is a little mild slap on the wrist like the thing 
you read there a while ago, but you are pretty successful in burying 
the other stuff. This committee has had an awfully hard time trying 
to dig out the information with respect to a lot of these things. So L 
am not impressed by this profound proclamation that you make on 
trying to put out all of the facts. It simply isn’t true from my ex- 
perience. 

But to get back to where we were. I never did get to the point that 
I was trying to develop on this question of what you had in mind on 
these educational programs. 

Now apparently Mr. Caldwell doesn’t agree with you that your 
idea was legal for ICA to pursue. 

Have you frequently discussed informational problems with the 
State Department or with any of their people with the thought that 
they could conduct some that you couldn't, or that they might be more 
effective than you could be in some cases ? 

Mr. Buiacuty. No, sir. I have never had such discussion with any 
member of the State Department. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t you have frequent contacts with Mr. Wilkinson 
or any of the people in his office? 

Mr. Buacuty. I wouldn’t say it is frequent. I have contacts from 
time to time and at one time I was a more or less regular attendant 
at the morning staff meeting conducted by the Public Affairs part of 
the State Department. 

However, at no time at any such regular meeting or at any other 
meeting was there ever discussed the possibility that you mention, 
namely, that the State Department could carry on some kind of a 
campaign that ICA was forbidden by law to engage in. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you send Mr. Wilkinson’s office a copy of your 
memorandum on February 4, to Mr. Caldwell? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir, I did, as a matter of information. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you make a practice of sending all such memoran- 
dums to Mr. Wilkinson’s office ? 

Mr. Biacuty. Not all such memorandums; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Why did you send this one? 

Mr. Buacuiy. The information, or a great deal of the information, 
in this memorandum was developed from polls conducted by the 
Office of Public Studies, which is a part of Mr. Wilkinson’s or, rather, 
Mr. Berding’s responsibilities in the Department of State. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, how did it happen that you sent one not only to 
Mr. Wilkinson but one to Mr. Foster, too? You wanted to be sure 
his office was well advised ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, sir, his office was the one which was responsible 
for the NORC poll and giving results to the interested agencies. 

Mr. Hardy. To what extent do you consider that the Department 
has to rationalize this foreign aid program to sell it to the public? 

Mr. Biacutry. I don’t understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you know what “rationalize” means? 

Mr. Buiacuuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You know what selling to the public means; and I 
simply ask you the extent to which you consider the administration 
does or should—let’s put that both ways—rationalize the foreign aid 
program for the purpose of selling it to the public. 

Mr. Biacaxy. Well, from the point of view of presenting it to the 
public so the public will understand why it is needed and how it works, 
results obtained, I think the executive branch which has a major re- 
sponsibility for proposing such programs and for operating them, has 
a great deal of responsibility. Indeed, the Congress seems to agree. 
I have here—— 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s not talk about what the Congress does now. Let’s 
talk about what the administration does. 

Is it your thought that the administration should rationalize this 
program and make a deliberate slaes effort to put it across to the 
people? 

Mr. Bracuty. Sir, if by rationalize you mean give a reason which 
is not the real reason, no, sir. I think that would be a very bad 


practice on the part of the administration or the Congress or anybody 
else. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, explain this comment No. 7 that you had in your 
memorandum to Mr. Caldwell, and I quote it: 


The general public support of the entire mutual security program appears to 
have little, if any, relation to the sales methods (“the rationale”) of the executive 
branch in recent years. 

Now will you explain just exactly what you meant ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, sir, that is a colloquial term. It is not used in 
any—sales message is something that we use on informal basis. It 
means the rationale and so states in that memorandum. 

Mr. Harpy. Have you ever been a salesman for anything but ideas? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Harpy. What is a sales method? A good bit of propaganda in 
it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Buacuty. I do not know, sir. I am not a salesman. 

Mr. Harpy. You are selling ideas, that is what you are doing right 
now. 

I don’t think you have given us a very good explanation of what you 
had in mind when you spoke of a relationship to the sales effort of 
the executive branch in recent years—“the sales effort (‘rationale’) .” 

Mr. Buacuiy. That means the reason that is publicly given. 

Mr. Harpy. I notice that you have the word “rationale” in quotes. 
So I don’t know quite what you did mean when you put quotes around 
it. I thought it might have some special connotation. 

Mr. BuacHty. No, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. If that isn’t a suggestion that its propaganda activi- 
ties haven’t been very strong, I don’t know what it is. 

Any questions, Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mr. Harpy. Mrs. Kee? 

Mrs. Ker. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Brownson ? 

Mr. Brownson. No questions. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Blachly, what function do you have with respect 
to public opinion polls conducted by the Department of State? 

Mr. Buacuiy. I have no Official responsibilities whatsoever. 

Mr. Reppan. Unofficially, what do you do? 

Mr. Ruacuiy. I have no unofficial responsibilities either, sir. I 
have known Mr. Foster for a great many years, professional and per- 
sonal friendly basis. The activities he is engaged in are of necessity 
of interest to ICA, and from time to time I have conferred with him 
as to the type of question to which we would like to have answers 
in the public opinion field. 

Mr. Reppan. Will you explain that a little more fully, please? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, we are always interested in what the public 
thinks about the program, about the operations of it, about why 
it exists at all, as to whether we are getting any results from it— 
results in terms of promoting the security and the foreign policy of 
the United States which, after all, is the object of the program; 
and hence if it is possible to find out what the public thinks about 
such matters through a public opinion poll, I am apt to discuss this 
possibility with Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Reppan. Why is it important that you know what the public 
thinks about your operations? 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, sir, I thought I explained that earlier. If 
there is a tremendous difference between what the Government— 
and I use the phrase “Government” to include the legislative as well 
as the executive brancli—believes are the reasons for the program 
and differences in what the public feels are reasons for the program, 
that sometime there may set in a period of disillusionment and the 
results could be adverse to the security and to the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Mr. Reppan. In other words, you don’t use this information to 
tailor your operations, is that right? 

Mr. Buacuty. To tailor what operations? 

Mr. Reppan. Tailor the operations of the foreign aid program. 

Mr. Biacuty. I don’t see how it would be possible to do so. 

Mr. Reppan. I am just asking you if you do use it for that purpose. 

Mr. Biacuiy. Well, to my knowledge, I have never recommended 
that any such use be made of this information. 

Mr. Reppan. And did I understand you to testify that you have, 
from time to time, conferred with Mr. Foster with regard to the type 
of questions to be asked by the NORC? 

Mr. Buacutiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Have you suggested specific questions to him? 

Mr. Buacntry. Not the specific language of specific questions, sir. 
This was not part of ICA’s responsibility and it has already been tes- 
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tified.to that NORC itself reserved the final right to do the final word- 
ing on the questions. 

My conversations with Mr. Foster had not. to do with specific word- 
ings of specific questions but just a general area of information in 
which ICA is interested. 

Mr. Reppan. Areas of information which you would like covered by 
the polls, is that correct ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you do this officially or just on a friendly basis? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, I did not do it under written instructions from 
anybody, sir. I regard it as part of my official responsibilities to work 
with the Department of State, specifically Mr. Foster, in trying to 
find out this type of information. 

Mr. Reppan. Then in answer to my question before as to what your 
functions were with respect to the public opinion polls conducted by 
the Department of State, when you said you had nothing to do either 
officially or unofficially, that wasn’t entirely correct, was it? 

Mr. Iiuacuuy. I do not take part in the conduct of such polls, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. There is more to taking polls than just going out 
asking the questions, and when I speak about public opinion polls, I 
am talking about what your official connection with the State Depart- 
ment is with respect to those polls. The State Department does not 
go out and take them. Now I will ask the question again, do you 
have any official connection with the State Department with respect 
to those polls? 

Mr. Buacuty. There is nothing that appears on my job description. 
There is nothing that appears in written memoranda or other instruc- 
tions from anybody to me to take on such responsibility; no, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, when you leave your office for the purpose of 
those conferences, do you put in a slip for annual leave or do you 
consider that you are on official business? 

Mr. Buacuty. In the public affairs conferences ? 

Mr. Reppan. That is right. 

Mr. Biacuuy. I am on official business, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. When did you first become aware that these polls were 
conducted for the Department by the National Opinion Research 
Center ¢ 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, I first became concerned with this program in 
1952. So it was about then. I was aware that the polls were con- 
ducted for some years before that. I did not know on what basis. 

Mr. Reppan. But in 1952, at least, you became aware of the fact that 
NORC was conducting polls for the Department of State, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Buacutuy. Yes, sir; that someone was conducting polls for the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Harpy. Didn’t you know NORC was doing it? Let’s get down 
to brass tacks. That is the kind of testimony we have been getting 
around here for the last several days. You either did or did not know 
NORC was doing that. Now did you or didn’t you? 

Mr. Buiacuy. Now, sir, I can’t testify to what I did or did not know 
5 years ago. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, when did youknow? You have certainly known 
it more recently than within the last month? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. When did you definitely know? How far back? 
Mr. Buacuty. When did I first find out ? 


Mr. Harpy. That is right. That was the question that Mr. Reddan 
asked you specifically. 


Mr. Buacuty. I cannot recall when I first found out. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Can you tell us how far back you did 
know ? 

Mr. Biacuiy. Well, sometime between here and 1952. But it has 
been a number of years, sir. 


Mr. Harpy. A number of years. Allright. I willaccept that. 

Mr. Reppan. I would like to show you a copy of a letter dated 
February 12, 1957, addressed to Mr. Hollister by Congressman Lips- 
comb, and ask you if you ever saw the original of that letter ? 

Mr. Buacuuy. Yes, sir. I have seen the original of that letter. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert this letter 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

FEBRUARY 12, 1957. 
Hon. Joun B. HOLtistTer, 
Director, International Cooperation Administration, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horiister: As reported in a local newspaper on February 8, 1957, 
officials of the International Cooperation Administration have said that accord- 
ing to the latest privately conducted public opinion polls, 90 percent of the people 
now favor the idea of foreign aid, and that there also has been an increase in 


the number of people favoring economic aid to neutral countries since the visit 
to this country by Prime Minister Nehru of India. 


I would be interested in receiving, if possible, a copy of the poll on which 
those conclusions are based. I would also be interested in receiving your com- 


ments on the following questions, if such information is not already included 
in the copy of the poll itself: 

1. By whom was the poll conducted? 

2. Was the poll in question conducted expressly for or under the direction of 
the International Cooperation Administration? If not, in what connection? 


3. Were sample opinions taken in all parts of the country? If not, which 
parts of the country were polled? 


4. What determined where opinions were taken? 
5. Were both rural and urban areas polled? 


6. Are all age groups and vocations represented in the poll proportionately, 
according to size of the group? 


7. What percentage of the population was polled? 
Your cooperation in this matter is greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 


GLENARD P. Lipscoms, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Reppan. In what connection was it brought to your attention ? 

Mr. Buacuty. It was referred to my office from the office of Mr. 
Jameson. 

Mr. Reppan. For what purpose? 

Mr. Bracuvy. For the purpose of preparing a reply. 

Mr. Reppan. And what did you do with respect to that letter? 

Mr. Buacuty. I referred it to Mrs. Hanna, and she then came in 
and the two of us drafted a reply. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you have with you today your file copy of the 
neply, together with the covering sheet showing the clearance of that 
letter ? 

Mr. Buacuty. The clearance is shown, sir, on the file copy itself; 
and I have this for the committee; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Reppan. Let the record show that the witness has just handed 
me a copy, his file copy, of a letter dated February 26, 1957, addressed 
to the Honorable Glenard P. Lipscomb, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., showing on the bottom thst it is cleared by Mr. 
Blachly and Mr. Melody. Is that cor rect, sir? 

Mr. Biacuiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Reppan. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to insert this letter into the record at this point. 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1957. 
Hon. GLENNARD P. LaPscoMr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LipscoMs: This is in further reply to your letter of February 12 in 
which you request information on some public opinion polls in connection with 
the mutual security program. 

The public opinion polls to which you refer were not conducted for or under 
the direction of ICA. 

The information which appeared in the newspaper was evidently obtained from 
an unofficial compilation of data from several polis: Gallup (American Institute 
of Public Opinion, Princeton, N. J.), the Minnesota Poll (Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune), and the National Opinion Research Center (University of Chicago). 

Inasmuch as some of the results of these polls on public opinion have not yet 
been released by the organizations concerned, we are not in a position to supply 
the details you request. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional Relations. 
M/PR: Eliz. Hanna. 
2/25/57 
Cleared: M/PR: F. J. O. BLACHLY. 
W. MELOopy. 

P.8.: H. Schuyler Foster state: by phone. 

Mr. Reppan. Below that I see a typed notation: “P. S.: H. Schuyler 
Foster, State (by phone).” 

Does that mean it was also cleared with Mr. Foster ? 

Mr. Buacuty. That is exactly what it means, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Now the letter which Mr. Lipscomb wrote to Mr. 
Hollister makes i inquiry y with respect to a story which appeared in the 
February 8 issue of the Washington Star; is that correct / 

Mr. Buacury. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Reppanx. And he asked Mr. Hollister a number of questions 
concerning the source of that material ? 

Mr. Buacery. That is also correct. 

Mr. Reppan. I notice that the first question that Mr. Lipscomb asks 
is “By whom was the poll conducted?” Did you answer that question 
from Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Bracniy. Sir, there were several polls that were the basis of 
my memorandum of February 4. The Star story evidently was based 
upon that memorandum, and I so stated in the reply that was drafted 
for Representative Lipse omb. 

Mr. Reppan. I will show you a Thermofax copy of the story that 
appeared in the Star, Mr. Blachly. I also show you a copy of your 
memorandum of February 4, and ask you if it isn’t a fact that every 
statement contained in the Star story was taken from the information 
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contained in your memorandum relative to the November 1956 NORC 
poll? 

Mr. Buiacuiy. Well, sir, I don’t know on what information the 
Star story was based. It was evidently based upon my memorandum 
and that contained information from a great number of polls, at least 
three. 

Mr. Reppan. Will you please look at the Star story and check each 
figure against your memorandum and see if there is any figure there 
that came from any place other than the November NORC poll? 

Mr. Buacuty. I do not see any figures in the Star story yey sir, 
which appear to have been derived from information other than that 
November poll. However, the memorandum as a whole contains in- 
formation derived from other sources. 

Mr. Reppan. But all of the information in the Star story comes 
from the November 1956 NORC poll; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Buacuty. That appears to be a statement of fact, that it was 
in the Star story. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you this question: What was the basis for 
your determination that the information came from an unoflicial 
memorandum that you prepared that was based on a number of 
polls? 

Mr. Buacury. Well, Mr. Chairman, there would be an examination 
of the Star story and a comparison of that with my memorandum of 
February 4. 

Mr. Harpy. Then the examination of the Star story refers only to 
the figures that appear on the NORC poll, not to anything else. 

Now why would you have assumed that it was based on your memo- 
randum unless you knew, rather than based on the NORC poll figure 
directly? You had access to the poll results ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Harpy. All right; you had access to your memorandum also. 
The figures obviously came directly from the NORC poll, and you so 
testified. Now what gave you the idea that they came from your 
memorandum instead of directly from the NORC poll? 

Mr. Bracuty. Well, sir, I can’t answer questions I don’t know. I 
just assumed they came from my memorandum. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you must have had some reason for making such 
an assumption. You said in your letter to Mr. Lipscomb: 

The information which appeared in the newspaper was evidently obtained 
from an unofficial compilation of data from several polls. * * * 

Now why did you make such a statement as that when obviously 
the information came only from one poll ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, it did not contain information that appeared 
in the poll the same way as it appeared in the newspaper account, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Would you characterize this as propaganda? Obvi- 
ously this was only partially factual. It seems to me to be intended 
to confuse. 

Mr. Buiacuty. Sir, I am not responsible for what appears in the 
Evening Star. I did not write the story 

Mr. Harpy. At the time that you answered this letter, did you 
know the sources from a the Star got its information ? 

Mr. Biacuty. No, sir; I did not know at that time. 
Mr. Harpy. When did you find out about that? 
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Mr. Buacuty. Nobody has told me to this day. I just inferred it 
and assumed it. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean Mr. Caldwell never told you he gave it out? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you see him pretty often, do you work pretty closely 
together ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You heard him yesterday testify about it ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that the first information you have had of it? 

Mr. Buacutiy. That is the first direct knowledge I have had of 
that, sir. 


Mr. Harpy. Of course, you had it by the grapevine long before 
that ? 


Mr. Buacuty. I had assumed it. I knew that Mr. Caldwell had seen 
a number of reporters in his office. 

Mr. Harpy. But he never told you that he gave that information 
out, as No. 2 man. 

Mr. Buacuty. I am not the No.2 man, sir. Mr. Melody is the No. 2 
man. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, excuse me. I am not trying to promote you. 

Mr. Buacuty. Any extra increase in salary will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. Harpy. Apparently Mr. Melody also cleared this reply to Mr. 
Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. He joined you in what appeared to be a little friendly 
deception because, obviously, the information came from only that 
poll. 

Mr. Briacutiy. Doesn’t that Star story say on the basis of polls 
conducted by various organizations? 

Mr. Reppan. You have the story right in front of you. No; I took 
it back. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Biacnty. It says “polls” in the headline, sir, and it says “Latest 
public opinion polls by private agencies.” 

“Polls” and “agencies” in the Star story are in the plural. 

Mr. Harpy. As far as I am concerned, it is a deliberate deception, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, you knew that the figures in the Star story 
came from the NORC poll in November, did you not ? 

Mr. Buacutiy. Those particular figures upon examination of the 
story appeared to have come only from there, sir. They did not come 
in that Star story, the way in which they are reported. Specifically, 
some place is a figure of 62 percent. This never appeared in any report 
on the NORC poll other than my memorandum of February 4. 

Mr. Harpy. Well now, let me ask you this: You had a congressional 
inquiry here and it asked certain specific questions about that story. 
You must have referred to the story before you answered the letter? 

Mr. Biacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You must have made some effort to determine where 
those figures came from? 

Mr. Buiacutiy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You determined that those figures came from your 
memorandum according to your testimony ? 
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Mr. Briacuuy. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Harpy. You must have known when you made that determina- 
tion that those figures related only to NORC. 

Mr. Biacuiy. My memorandum was based on a number of different 

olls. 
. Mr. Harpy. I understand that, but didn’t you know when you read 
your memorandum and those figures in your memorandum that they 
were only the NORC poll ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No; there is one figure in there, sir. There is only 
my figure. There is a combination of two NORC figures. It was 
only added together by me, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Reppan. That is from the NORC poll, is it not, plus your 
interpretation of the NORC poll? It didn’t come from the Gallup 
poll, did it? 

Mr. Bracuty. No, sir; it did not. 

Mr. Reppan. It didn’t come from any other poll that you know of, 
did it? 

Mr. Buacury. That figure which I added up came out with 62—— 

Mr. Reppan. That is right. Congressman Lipscomb was asking 
you what the basis of this Star story was, and his first question to 

ou 

Mr. Bracuty. The Star story, sir, referred to polls, in the plural, 
conducted by several agencies, private agencies, also in the plural, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. You knew that was wrong, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Briacutuy. No, sir. Insofar as the story I assumed was based 
upon my memorandum of February 4, this was a true statement. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t doubt that it was a true statement. 

Mr. Biacuiy. He just said it was wrong, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, what is wrong about it? Let’s clear that up. 

Personally, I wouldn’t argue that this statement isn’t true except 
with respect to your first answer. 

It isn’t an untruth; it just doesn’t answer it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Harpy. Sure. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Blachly, isn’t it a fact that the Gallup poll 
which you refer to in your letter of February 26 is a poll that had 
already been published in the newspapers ? 

Mr. Buacuty. It had been pub ished the day before, sir; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Liescoms. And the Minnesota poll which you mention in your 
letter is a public poll already published in the newspapers ? 

Mr. Buiacuty. It had already appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And then the National Opinion Research Center 
poll is the only one that had not been released ? 

Mr. Buacuty. It had not been published; that is correct. 

Mr. Lipscoms. All right. Now in the last paragraph of your 
letter, you say : 





Inasmuch as some of the results of these polls on public opinion have not 
yet been released by the organizations concerned, we are not in a position to 
supply you with the details you request. 


_ Therefore, in your letter you were specifically referring to the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center poll, which is the only poll which had 
not been published ? 
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Mr. Buacuty. That is correct, some of them have not yet been 
published. 

Mr. Liescoms. And so you could have given me, if the information 
had come from the other two polls that you mentioned, those figures 
because they were public information. So, when you wrote the letter 
you knew the only figures that had not been published were the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center poll results, and they were the figures 
that appeared in the Washington Star on February 8? 

Mr. Beaaitty. The only unpublished figures were the NORC fig- 
ures, is that what you are saying, Congressman ? 

Mr. Larscoms. That is right, and those were the figures that were 
used in the Washington Star. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Which were reported by the Department of State? 
No. s; 


O, sir. 
The NORC figures appeared in the Washington Star in much the 
same way in which they had appeared in my memorandum of Febru- 


ary 4. 

“Me Larscoms. I know, but when you wrote me the letter you 
knew that the only figures that were published in the Washington 
Star came from the National Opinion Research Center poll? 

Mr. Buacuty. The only figures published in the Washington Star; 
Yes, sir. I don’t know what figures were given to the Washington 

tar. 

Mr. Larscoms. So the first paragraph is just a statement by you 
to throw us off the track or throw me off the track as to where these 
figures came from ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. I wouldn’t say to throw you off the track. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, for the record to show that when 
Congressman Lipscomb asked me to come down to his office that I 
gave to him full, complete information, to the best of my ability as 
to the source, the method of operating and by whom the poll was 
conducted—full and complete answers to his questions. 

Mr. Harpy. What was the date of that? 

Mr. Buacuty. That meeting with Representative Lipscomb was 
the last day of February. 

Mr. Harpy. Last day of February ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Why didn’t you include it in your letter? 

Mr. Buiacuty. Well, sir, at that time I was endeavoring to main- 
tain what you might call the sort of confidential nature of the poll— 
not using “confidential” in the security classification sense, but just 
not wanting to get publicly known. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, who ordered you to do that? 

Mr. Melody signed this letter and Mr. Foster initialed it. Then 
they joined you in a subterfuge to mislead a Member of Congress? 

Mr. Buacuiy. No, sir. I wouldn’t say that is true, sir, because had 
I been engaged in any such subterfuge I would certainly not have 
talked as freely as I did to Representative Lipscomb and I think he 
will agree that I talked perfectly frankly and openly and aboveboard 
on matters that he asked me questions about in his office. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, hadn’t he in effect caught you in at least a piece 
of propaganda that was addressed to him ? 

Mr. Buacuty. I hope not, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I think that is where you are now. 
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Mr. Reppan. I would like to ask another question about your reply 
to Mr. Lipscomb. 

You say in the third paragraph, “The information which appeared 
in the newspaper”, that is, the Star, of February 8, “was evidently 
obtained from unofficial compilation of data from several polls.” 

Was that information in the Star obtained from an unofficial com- 
pilation of data from several polls? 

Mr. Buacutiey. Yes, sir; I would assume so, sir. The story referred 
to polls in the plural. It ‘did not refer to any single poll. 

Mr. Reppan. But you knew where the information came from, didn’t 
you? You didn’t have to assume, you knew. You knew that the in- 
formation came from the NORC poll, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Biacuty. The figures used in that story referred to the NORC 
poll. The information from the story as a whole, I should think, 
would refer to a number of polls. 

Mr. Harpy. Well now, actually you said it came from this memo- 
randum that you wrote to Mr. Caldwell, is that right ? 

Mr. Buacnury. Yes, sir; I anol that. I had no direct knowledge. 

Mr. Harpy. You assumed that and, of course, you made some com- 
parison of the figures with your memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Buacuty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. an many polls did you discuss in detail in your memo- 

randum with Mr. Caldwell ? 

Mr. Bracuiy. There was the Gallup poll, there is the Minnesota 
poll, there is the NORC poll, and there is some information which is 
deduced from mail received by the Office of Public Reports. There is 
quite a wide variety of public-opnion data represented in that memo- 
randum. 

Mr. Harpy. Notwithstanding the fact that your memorandum— 
and I am just going to try to button this thing up so we can quit going 
over the same ground—did include comments about a number of polls, 
all of which had been published except the NORC, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact tht you must have known that only the figures of NORC 
were used, if you paid any reasonable attention to Mr. Lipscomb’s in- 
quiry, you advised him that they came from a memorandum that 
dealt with a number of polls. That, as far as I can see, is not false but 
it certainly is misleading. 

Mr. Bracuty. Mr. Chairman, the newspaper account referred to 
polls in the plural. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t care if it referred to them in the plural and 
named them. As far as the figures were concerned, you knew when 
you wrote your letter that you were misleading Mr. Lipscomb, as far 
as IT am concerned. 

Mr. Bracuty. Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Lipscomb asked for the names 
of the polls on which the newspaper article was based, inasmuch as 
the newspaper article referred to polls in the plural 

Mr. Harpy. It is an awfully weak reed you are resting on when 
you know not a single figure was used from any one but the NORC 
poll. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Chairman, since the witness placed such a great 
store on the plural, I would just like to read once more Congressman 
Lipscomb’s first question: “By whom was the poll conducted?” 

So you knew he was asking about one poll and you knew one poll 
contained the figures? 

95261—57—_20 
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Mr. Harpy. And you knew he was asking about one poll when you 
went to see him at his office and you told him it was the NORC poll, 
about 3 or 4 days later. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Sir, I did not know he was asking about one poll 
when I went to his office. I had the memorandum with me. I had 
the backup material on which the memorandum was based. The 
Congressman and I went all through it in as full and complete a way 
as it is possible to do in the space of one morning. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, there is one point that is not clear 

Mr. Blachly, you say you were trying to protect the existence of 
this NORC poll? 

Mr. Buacutuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr..Brownson. Who gave you the idea that the source of the NORC 
information was a matter that could not be readily divulged to a 
Member of Congress? Where did you get that idea that it was classi- 
fied to this degree when you wrote that letter ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, sir, I have known for quite a while—and here 
again, Mr. Chairman, I cannot set an exact date when this knowledge 
first came to my attention, but it has been a period of years—that suc ch 
a poll was being c onducted and that the Department of State preferred 
not to reveal the fact that it was financing such a poll. 

Mr. Brownson. I don’t think there was anything in Congressman 
Lipscomb’s letter which asked you who was financing the poll. He 
wanted to know the name of the poll on which the figures were based. 

What I want to know is: Where did you get the ‘instructions that 
this matter was classified, not for security reasons, but for administra- 
tive redsons, to a degree where you couldn’t frankly and honestly 
answer a question from a Member of Congress? Who classified it? 
In the interest of public information, who classifies these matters? 

Mr. Buacuty. I did frankly answer the question to a Member of 
Congress in his office. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you imply that a Member of Congress is going 
to have to have an appointment and a conference with every one of 
the 214 million Federal employees to get an honest answer to a ques- 
tion? Why did you write that evasive letter? Who told you to 
protect that poll? That is what I want. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Nobody told me to protect that poll. 

Mr. Brownson. Why did you do it? 

Mr. Buacuiy. I have known for a good many years that it was the 
desire of the Department that this poll be protected. 

Mr. Brownson. All right. Now who told you it was the desire of 
the Department that the existence of this poll be protected? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, I suppose it was Mr. Foster because he and I 
are the ones who have had the most to do with it so far as he and I are 
concerned. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have a lot of contact with Mr. Foster? 

Mr. Buacuty. I have already testified, sir, that I have known him 
for a great number of years. 

Mr. Brownson. No, I mean daily contact, for instance. 

Mr. Buacuty. Oh, not daily. 

Mr. Brownson. Two or three times a week? 

In other words, Mr. Lipscomb’s letter came in and he asked for 
information about the existence of a poll. Mr. Lipscomb is charged 
with part of the responsibility for voting the money under which you 
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operate. Did you approach anybody and say maybe it would be a 
good idea if you gave this Member of Congress the information that 
he wanted? Did you check with anybody to find out whether this poll 
had to be kept confidential from a Member of Congress who had asked 
a direct question which could be answered only by mentioning this 
oll? 

, Mr. Buacuty. Well, sir, I had talked about this poll, and the exist- 
ence of it, and the financing of it, and the publication of the results of 
it, over with Mr. Foster a great many times. 

Mr. Brownson. But you didn’t do it in this specific instance? 

Mr. Buacuty. I didn’t talk over that specific part, no, sir; it was 
not necessary. 

Mr. Brownson. And you don’t feel that the withholding of certain 
pieces 7 information turn an information service into a propaganda 
agenc 

oor Buacuty. Sir, this was not general propaganda to the public in 
behalf of support of any particular program. This was an answer 

Mr. Brownson. This was propaganda, directed to a Member of 


Congress by virtue of your withholding information that you had in 
your possession. 


Mr. Harpy. I think we had better quit. 
Let the committee stand adjourned. We will reconvene at 2: 30. 


(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 
Mr. Blachly, will you come back, please, sir. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF FREDERICK J. 0. BLACHLY, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC LIAISON, OFFICE OF PUBLIC REPORTS, 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Harpy. Go ahead, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Blachly, did you discuss with Mr. Caldwell the 
story which appeared in the February 8 issue of the Star? 

Mr. Buacnry. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you discuss it with Mr. Foster ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Could you give the committee briefly the subject mat- 
ter you discussed at that time ? 

Mr. Biacuty. Well, the subject matter of our diseussion, I might 
say, was in response to Mr. Lipscomb’s letter to Mr. Hollister, and 
naturally we got into the whole area of how to answer this letter, 
involving as it did a request for some information which at that time, 
at any rate, was being kept on a status other than public. 

Mr. Reppan. Excuse me just a minute. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me interrupt and let the record show the presence 
of Mr. Meader, Mr. Reuss, and Mr. Lipscomb, constituting a quorum 
under the committee rules. 

Allright. Will you proceed. 
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Mr. Reppan. Now you say that you had conversations with Mr. 
Foster relative to the letter of February 26, 1957 which was sent to 
Mr. Lipscomb over Mr. Jameson’s s signatures, is that right ? 

Mr. Biacutiy. That was in response to a letter requesting informa- 
tion, a letter sent by Congressman Lipscomb to Mr. Hollister, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you call Mr. Foster about that letter ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you go over and see him ? 

Mr. Biacuty. No, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Just talked to him on the telephone? 

Mr. Buacuty. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you about that. 

Is it usual procedure for ICA to clear things of that kind with 
people over in State? 

Mr. Buacuny. Mr. Chairman, that depends upon the letter. If it 
is a letter having to do with a matter with which the Department of 
State has primary concern, the answer would be yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Well now, in this case do I understand that you cleared 
this with Mr. Foster because the contract for the poll was by State? 

Mr. Buacutiy. It was because it was the State Department which 
had contracted for the poll; that is correct, sir. It had requested it 
and disseminated information resulting from that poll. 

Mr. Harpy. So that Mr. Foster as a representative of the Depart- 
ment of State was aware of the adequacy or inadequacy of the letter 
which you wrote to Mr. Lipscomb and approved it ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, sir, he was aware of the general content of 
that letter. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you call him before you drafted the letter? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Did he make any suggestions for inclusion in that 
letter ¢ 

Mr. Bracuty. As to specific language, no, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Did he suggest in any way the information which 
should not be included in that letter? 

Mr. Buacuty. He did not specifically state that such and such 
information should not be given; no, sir. He did not. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you discuss with Mr. Foster the fact that the 
information had come from an NORC poll in November of 1956? 

Mr. Buacuty. I discussed with Mr. Foster the newspaper story, 
the Congressman’s request for information, a request which was 
stimulated, I judge, since he so stated, by that newspaper story and 
how best to respond to the Congressman’s letter. 

Mr. Reppan. Was there any discussion as to whether or not you 
should tell Mr. Lipscomb that the information came from the NORC 
poll? 

Mr. Buiacuiy. We did tell him it came from the NORC poll along 
with other polls. 

Mr. Harpy. You didn’t quite answer the question. 

Did you discuss with Mr. Foster whether or not you would tell 
him that the information came from NORC polls? 

Mr. Buacutiy. It came from NORC poll, along with others, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you discuss with Mr. Foster whether or not you 
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a tell Mr. Lipscomb that the information came from NORC 
polls? 

Mr. Biacuty. That among others, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You talked to Mr. Foster about it? 

Mr. Buacuty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. And what did you say to Mr. Foster and what did he 
say to you in this regard 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, at that time the Department was still trying 
to maintain the knowledge about this poll on a basis other than that 
of widespread public knowledge. 

Mr. Reppan. You mean they were trying to keep it secret ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Sir, it depends upon your definition of “secret.” Not 
secret in the security classified sense, no. 

Mr. Reppan. How about a secret from a Member of Congress? 

Mr. Buacuuy. That, sir, I cannot speak to. 

Mr. Reppan. Were you trying to keep this information from Mr. 
Lipscomb? 

r. Buacuiy. The specific information ? 

Mr. Reppan. The fact that the information that Mr. Lipscomb was 
asking you about would require a disclosure that the NORC was con- 
ducting polls for the State Department. 

Mr. Buacnuy. Mr. Reddan, in Mr. Lipscomb’s office I made this 
information freely available to him. 

Mr. Reppan. No. no. Just a moment. I am directing myself to 
the letter. You didn’t go to Mr. Lipscomb’s office until after he ex- 
pressed his displeasure about the lack of information contained in 
vour letter. Now I want find out what brought about the phrasing 
of this letter which you sent to Congressman Lipscomb. 

Mr. Bracuiy. Well, the desire to maintain knowledge about this 
poll on what you might call “other than a public” basis. 

Mr. Reppan. Is this what Mr. Foster said to you? 

Mr. Biacuiy. No. He did not say that to me, sir. He didn’t 
have—— 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s get down to brass tacks here on this thing. We 
have been running around in circles, and, honestly, it is trying my 
patience. I fell pretty sure it is trying yours and | know it 1s trying 
the rest of the committee. 

If you would be a little bit more candid and a little bit more frank 
with this committee, we would get along a whole lot faster and make 
it a whole less trouble. But you are making it awfully hard for us 
to dig for a lot of information you could very easily furnish. 

The question Mr. Reddan asked was very simple. He wanted to 
iknow whether or not you discussed with Mr. Foster the giving of 
information to Mr. Lipscomb with respect to the NORC poll; and he 
was talking about at the time the letter was written or preparatory to 
the writing of the letter to Mr. Lipscomb, which is dated February 
26. 

You have indicated that you did discuss the general matter of 
NORC polls and what you should tell Mr. Lipscomb with Mr. Foster. 
You can certainly tell the committee in general terms the nature of 
that discussion. 

Mr. Buacnuiy. Mr. Chairman, I have been endeavoring to do so. 
The committee was asking whether a specific request was made by me 
or specific order was given by Mr. Foster, and my answer is no. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well now, what did the conversation consist of inso- 
far as related to the NORC matter ? 

Mr. Buacuty. It consisted as to how we would best handle this re- 
quest for information. 

Mr. Reppan. Allright. Now what was said ? 

Mr. Buacuty. I cannot recall the exact nature of the conversation 
that took place some months ago, Mr. Reddan. I thought that I had 
given to the committee the general range of the conversation and the 
topics covered. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you and Mr. Foster discuss the desirability of try- 
ing to keep Congress from finding out about this poll ? 

Ar. Buacuiy. No, sir, we did not. 

Mr. Harpy. Not in any degree? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Mr. Chairman, it is known and has been known to 
me that the State Department has wished to keep the knowledge about 
this poll from being widely spread. This, in itself, in my mind, is 
suflicient to make it inadvisable, shall we say, to try to make a direct 
statement that this poll was conducted by such and such for such and 
such. 

Mr. Harpy. Did, in fact, you and Mr. Foster confer on a means 
that you could use legitimately to keep from advising Mr. Lipscomb 
about that poll ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you discuss the possibility of declaring it classified 
or as coming under executive privilege to keep him from having it? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you discuss the fact that it might be undesirable 
from a standpoint of creating an unfavorable atmosphere in the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now then, at this point I want to read a memorandum 
which Mr. Foster wrote to Mr. Wilkinson, on March 18. It was a 
little over 2 weeks after your conversation with him. The subject is: 
“Kenworthy Story in New York Times of March 17.” 

Mr. Buacuiy. This is getting on another story, isn’t it, Mr. Chair- 
man? I thought we were talking about the Evening Star story and 
my reply to Congressman Lipscomb which was based upon a request 
for information as a result of that story. 

Mr. Harpy. The Chair will rule on the propriety of whether we 
get on another subject or not, and I am not reading this with respect 
to the Star or the New York Times story. I am reading it with re- 
spect to the subject matter that I have just been discussing with you, 
and I am going to read the last paragraph. 

No, I will read the whole thing because it is just as applicable to 
the Star story as it is to the New York Times story. 

Internal evidence in the above-mentioned story on polls about foreign aid 
makes it clear to me that the material came, at least in part, from ICA. 

I would appreciate it if you could let Mr. Caldwell know that we would very 
much prefer to have the attribution of these polling data made exclusively to 
the National Opinion Research Center. 

For one thing, such attribution would make the evidence more convincing 
to the reader than to have it tagged as “executive branch,” i. e. partisan evi- 
dence. For another, there is a very real possibility now that this public link- 


age may generate within the legislative branch a feeling which would result in 
the loss, to ICA as well as to us, of this useful source of information. 
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Now the purpose in reading it was to ask you a question. The last 
aragraph makes rather clear the existence of a feeling that this in- 
piiaosiva should be kept from the Congress. 

Now, I ask you if at any time you discussed with Mr. Foster the 
undesirability of telling anybody in Congress about the existence of 
the NORC polls because of this kind of fear? 

Mr. Biacuiy. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that, insofar as it is 
referring specifically to Congressman Lipscomb is “No.” I have been 
aware, as I stated earlier, for some years of the fact that there is a 
feeling in the Department of State that it would be inadvisable that 
there be general public knowledge about the NORC poll, whether in 
Congress, the general public, or any place else. The fact that Con- 
gress was singled out, as you would have me state, I believe, sir 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want you to state anything that isn’t a fact. 
I read to you a memorandum written by Mr. Foster to Mr. Wilkin- 
son, and I want to ask you: Have you seen that memorandum before? 

Mr. Buacutiy. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I came into this rather in the middle. 
As I sat here, I thought I heard Mr. Blachly say clearly and unmis- 
takably that he did have a discussion with Mr. Foster regarding the 
giving of information from the National Opinion Research poll to 
Congressman Lipscomb. Is that correct? Did you? 

You did have a discussion with Mr. Foster on that subject ? 

Mr. Buiacuiy. Congressman, we had a general discussion on how 
best to answer the Congressman’s letter. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, among other things, did you discuss giving Con- 
gressman Lipscomb information concerning the National Opinion 
Research Center poll? 

Mr. Buiacuty. Not specifically, sir. No. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I thought I heard you say you did. 

Mr. Buiacuty. Our discussion was not limited to whether or not to 
give information to the Congressman or not to give information to the 
Congressman about one specific poll. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, that is what he had written about, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Meader, I am sorry to interrupt you there, but you 
are getting into the very thing that we ran around for a couple of 
hours this morning and didn’t get anywhere on. I think maybe we can 
boil it down and maybe you can pick it up from there. 

It is Mr. Blachly’s contention—and, Mr. Blachly, you correct me if 
I am misrepresenting you because I don’t want to do that—that he 
didn’t refer specifically to the NORC poll, that his letter is responsive 
because the Star story mentioned polls in the plural, and it is his 
testimony that the Star story was based on excerpts from a memoran- 
dum which he prepared which was on a number of different polls. 

It is a farfetched approach that Mr. Blachly wants to leave with us 
probably, but in my judgment it is not only farfetched, it is a very 
weak, lame explanation. But that is the substance of what you are 
going to get if you aga that point. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I thought I heard him say that he did discuss 
with Mr. Foster giving information to Congressman Lipscomb about 
the National Opinion Research Center poll. 

Didn’t I hear him say that? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; you did. 
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Mr. Meaper. Well, is it your testimony now that you did not discuss 
specifically gives Congressman Lipscomb information about the 
National Opinion Research Center poll ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Mr. Congressman, perhaps I misunderstood the ques- 
tion as it was first propounded. My understanding of the question 
was, had Mr. Foster and I specifically talked about withholding infor- 
mation about the National Opinion Research Center poll from the 
Congressman. My testimony was that we had not discussed that 
specific subject. 

Mr. Harpy. And then I asked you to outline what you did discuss 
insofar as it related to the NORC poll and we didn’t get very far with 
that. And if you can give us any clear explanation of that, it might 
be helpful. I think maybe that is what Mr. Meader had in mind. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, that is what I had in mind because the chair- 
man named several things and asked if you talked about them, and 
you said no, you didn’t talk about any of those. So I was going to 
ask you what you did talk about on the subject of giving to Congress- 
man Lipscomb the National Opinion Research Center poll informa- 
tion. You said you had some discussion. 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Now what was it? What did you talk about? 

Mr. Buacuty. Discussion was on the drafting of a suitable reply to 
the Congressman. 

Mr. Mraper. And in connection with drafting that reply, what did 
you discuss, talking about the response to his request for this infor- 
mation about the poll taken by the National Opinion Research 
Center ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, sir, as I stated earlier, there was no specific 
discussion of that specific poll or the withholding of information 
from the Congressman about that specific poll. We mentioned that 
poll along with two others in the letter. 

Mr. Mzaper. I know, but not what you said in the letter but what 
did you say to Mr. Foster. You said you had a discussion. I want 
to know what the discussion was. You have told us it wasn’t vari- 
ous things, but you had a discussion; it had to be about something. 
What was it ? 

_Mr. Buacuty. It was about our reply to the Congressman’s letter, 
sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Boy, if you get an answer, you are going to be good. 
I am going to give you a prize. We have tried all morning to get an 
answer. 

If Mr. Blachly in his testimony to us, if his effort to give us infor- 
mation is an exemplification of his performance in the information 
service down at ICA, I don’t know how they ever get anything out. 

Mr. Mraver. Have you queried Mr. Foster? There were two par- 
ties to that conversation. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we had Mr. Foster the other day. We didn’t 
have him specifically on that. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, you have him right here. 

Mr. Harpy. We are trying to get through with Mr. Blachly. We 
hoped we could. That is why I tried to steer you off this because we 
have been through it up one side or the other. 

Mr. Meaprer. I thought maybe I had missed something. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe you would have better luck. 
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Mr. Reppan. Mr. Blachly, will you tell the committee what your 
best recollection is as to what you said to Mr. Foster and what Mr. 
Foster said to you during the conversation that you have related that 
you had with Mr. Foster? 

Do you understand the question ? 

Mr. Buacutiy. Yes, sir. You asked me as to my best recollection as 
to the specific conversation with Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Reppan. That is correct. I don’t want to know the subject 
of the conversation. You have told us that 30 times. I want to 
know what he said to you and what you said to him, to the best of 
your recollection. 

Mr. Buacuty. To the best of my recollection, the conversation 
started off with my informing Mr. Foster that we had received this 
letter from Congressman Lipscomb. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you read it to him? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. I read it to him over the phone. 

Mr. Reppen. And then what did you say and what did he say ¢ 

Mr. Buacuty. I said that the Sonapeumams referred to this Star 
story, that the Star story was evidently based — my memorandum 
because some of the figures there could come only from my memoran- 
dum—they could come from no other place, sir—and I wanted to dis- 
cuss with Mr. Foster the best way of ansswering the Congressman’s 
letter. 

And we talked over my memorandum, a copy of which Mr. Foster 
had, and decided that the type of reply which the Congressman re- 
ceived was the best type for answering the Congressman’s questions. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you all decide that on the telephone ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Harpy. Did you all decide that on the telephone? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And you and Mr. Foster agreed to that? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well now, how did he agree to that when you didn’t 
have the draft prepared ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, after I had the thing in draft, I called him 
back again. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, so you had two conversations with him. 

I want to interrupt just a minute. 

Mr. Foster, can you do any better than Mr. Blachly in relaying to 
this committee what took place in these conversations ? 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, I think I can. 

Mr. Harpy. I would be grateful to you if you can because we aren’t 
getting anything from Mr. Blachly. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF H. SCHUYLER FOSTER, CHIEF, PUBLIC 
STUDIES DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Foster. Mr. Blachly has refrained from saying that he was 
making the greatest effort he could to preserve our confidential basis 
for our polls. 

Now he and I, in one of these conversations—we referred to the fact 
that. this NORC report was due to come out in a few days, and I was 
looking over in connection with another thing this noon a letter I 
wrote on February 25. 
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Ts this one dated the 26th, did you say ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. It is stamped the 26th. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. Well, I had already requested in a letter of Febru- 
ary 25 to Mr. Hart that he send a copy to Representative Lipscomb. 
We were not trying to keep this information from the Congress. What 
we were trying to do was to give the minimum publicity to the con- 
nection between the State Department and the poll. That was what 
Mr. Blachly was, I think, leaning over backward to take care of. 

Mr. Harpy. Well now, wait a minute now. We are getting a little 
crossed up on our dates here. 

You said you referred to a letter of February 25? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Which okayed the report of NORC. 

According to the information which you gave us, actually you gave 
Mr. Hart the go-ahead sign on February 15, which was prior to 
the time that you had a discussion with Mr. Blachly about what you 
were going to answer Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Foster. But that memorandum that you are referring to there— 
let me just say this fact: It was in that letter of February 25 that 
I asked Mr. Hart to send Mr. Lipscomb a copy of it. 

The memorandum on the preparation of the report indicates that 
it was in operation for a long time, that we had an informal request 
sometime in December—specifically, for the November result—and 
I had said I thought that would be O. K. to go ahead in working up 
their draft to use this material, but I hadn’t given the formal release 
until February 15. That is correct. 

It is not a very precise situation from the standpoint of dating the 
decision. I agree. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to get back, i am going 
to try to get the discrepancy on ‘these daten cleared up. I would like 
to get back to the conversation that you and Mr. Blachly had about 
the reply he would make to Mr. Lipscomb. 

Now, obviously, you didn’t do that on the 26th. 

Mr. Foster. No, I don’t 

Mr. Harpy. Because the letter is stamped the 26th, and you know 
generally those letters are prepared at least a day or two before they 
are stamped. It is a rubber stamp. 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So you and Mr. Blachly had to talk prior to the 26th. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. You have refreshed your memory. Your testimony 
now is that on the 25th you told Mr. Hart to send something to Mr. 
Lipscomb, but that doesn’t respond to this proposition at all. Mr. 
Hart is NORC. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. So you are saying you wrote to him on the 25th and 
told him to send a copy to Mr. Lipscomb which wouldn’t answer this 
thing at all if on the 26th a letter which you approved went out 
actually denying Mr. Lipscomb the information. 

Mr. Foster. I was simply, Mr. Chairman, trying to add the fact 
that there was no intention to deny the information. What we did not 
wish to publicize was the connection between the State Department 
and the National Opinion Research Center. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, let me ask you this specifically: Did you approve 
of the letter which Mr. Blachly sent over Mr. Jameson’s signature to 
Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. : 

Mr. Harpy. And do you consider that that was a responsive and 
proper reply to Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Foster. It was not intended to be the complete reply from my 
standpoint. It was to be supplemented by this other information. 

Mr. Harpy. You intended it to be supplemented by something? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, how in the world did you ever convey that idea 
to him or to anybody ? 

Mr. Foster. We didn’t, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And you have a letter written on February 25 to Mr. 
Hart asking him to send information to Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Foster. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you furnish us with a copy of that letter, please, 
sir? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. You refer to it in a memorandum I have here. 

Do you have it with you? 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Harpy. We still haven’t gotten very clear testimony on the 
conversation between you and Mr. Blachly. You said that you were 
proposing to send Mr. Lipscomb some additional information. Do 
you intend by that to indicate that the letter of February 26, signed 
by Mr. Jameson, wasn’t deliberately intended to conceal information 
from Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Foster. What it was intended to conceal was the relationship 
between NORC and the Department of State. At this point I was 
regarding at least Mr. Lipscomb’s inquiry as an inquiry for more 
information, fuller information as to the accuracy of this news story, 
what were the full facts behind it. That is what we knew was coming 
out. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you knew that Mr. Lipscomb must have been 
referring to the NORC polls when he asked a specific question as to 
who conducted the poll. Did you approve of the gobbledegook that 
was put in that letter? 

Mr. Foster. I approved of the letter. 

Mr. Meaper. Could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Foster, apparently there were at least two con- 
versations between you and Mr. Blachly concerning the reply to 
Congressman Lipscomb’s letter of February 12; is that correct? 

Mr. Fosrer. Apparently. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Meapver. Well, Mr. Blachly has testified that he had a con- 
versation with you and then he drafted a letter and that you later 
approved of the letter. So there were at least two conversations, 
both telephone conversations. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Meapver. Well now, in the first telephone conversation, what 
was the discussion concerning giving Congressman Lipscomb the in- 
formation that he requested ? 
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Mr. Foster. Mr. Blachly has been saying that he had in his mind, as 
I had in my mind, and we didn’t either of us mention the fact, that 
there has been a long time—— 

Mr. Meaper. Don’t tell me what yon had in your mind that didn’t 
enter into the discussion. I am trying to get not something that 
wasn’t in the discussion but what was the discussion. 

Mr. Foster. It is running along these same lines. Here was the 
Star story referring to three different public opinion polls. 

Mr. Harpy. No, it didn’t. 

Mr. Meaper. Can’t you just relate the conversation? Don’t give me 
the background. 

Mr. Foster. I can’t recall that, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, did Mr. Blachly call you or did you call him, do 
you recall ? 

Mr. Foster. He called me. 

Mr. Mraper. What was the first thing he said ? 

Mr. Foster. That we have this letter. 

Mr. Meaper. Did he read the letter to you ? 

Mr. Foster. He said so. I didn’t remember it. I imagine so. 

Mr. Meaper. Well then, what was the next thing after he read the 
letter? Did he ask you a question or did you ask him a question, or 
did either of you make a statement? And, if so, what was it? 

Mr. Foster. What line should the reply take, based on this Star 
story. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Blachly is asking you what line the reply should 
take, is he? 

Mr. Fosrrer. Yes. My suggestions. 

Mr. Mraper. What did you say ¢ 

Mr. Foster. I said I think we should make clear this one conclusion 
in the story rests on several public opinion polls and some of them are 
not yet—I think he suggested that—are not yet available for release. 

Mr. Meaper. Was there any specific conversation about the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center poll ? 

Mr. Foster. It must be said that the figures in the Star 

Mr. Meaper. I mean can’t you remember for sure whether you 
talked about the National Opinion Research Center poll? 

Mr. Foster. Not specifically. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Meader if you will permit an interruption. 

Mr. Foster, you are saying there in effect now that you made the 
suggestion to Mr. Blachly that he pin this thing on three different 
polls, rather than one, because you didn’t take the trouble to find out 
that all those figures came directly from the NORC poll, did you? 

Mr. Foster. No, I didn’t do that. 

Mr. Harpy. What gave you the reason to believe that the figures 
came from three polls? 

Mr. Foster. I had had, as Mr. Blachly said, seen a copy of his 
memorandum. I was treating this as an inquiry from a Congress- 
man who was rather skeptical about these conclusions and wanted 
fuller evidence. 

Well now, we could present the evidence from the Gallup poll, the 
Minnesota poll, because it was published. But the other was not ap- 
propriate for the ICA to release polls the State Department was 
issuing under “official use only” label. 

Mr. Meaper. Did you tell Mr. Blachly what you just now said ? 
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Mr. Foster. Well, I don’t think we specified this matter of the 

Mr. Meraper. You just now have said that the National Opinion 
Research Center poll had not been released. 

Mr. Foster. Published. 

Mr. Meaper. Published. 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapver. And that it would not be appropriate to refer to that 
poll in replying to Congressman Lipscomb. That is what you have 
told us now. 


Mr. Foster. Because they had got it through official channels from 
us. 

Mr. Meaper. Did you tell Mr. Blachly that in this conversation ? 
Mr. Foster. I think we both understood it. I don’t know whether 
we mentioned that or not. 

Mr. Mraver. Well, I don’t know why he even needed to call you 
up since you seemed to each know each other’s mind without tele- 
phone conversation. Most of these things that we want to find out 
about you say, “Well, we both knew them already anyway, and we 
didn’t discuss them.” I just can’t figure what you did discuss. 

Mr. Foster. Well, in the second conversation, we discussed the 
draft of the letter which he read to me. 

Mr. Harpy. He read the draft of the letter to you then? 

Mr. Fosrer. Either that or the general idea. 

Mr. Harpy. I am having trouble, Mr. Meader, on this one point 
that you just brought out a moment ago—Mr. Foster told you that 
the information had not been published, but actually on February 15 
he had released this information to NORC. Mr. Foster, you had 
given NORC the right to go ahead and publish it and yet on the 25th 
or the 26th, or whenever it was that you finally agreed on the lan- 
guage of the letter to Mr. Lipscomb, the information was so highly 
classified or held so confidential in your shop that you couldn’t tell 
Mr. Lipscomb where it came from but you had given NORC a right 
to release it. You can’t give it toa Congressman. 

Mr. Foster. It was given to a Congressman soon thereafter. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, why wasn’t it given to him on the 26th? You 
were still trying to hide something? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. With that connection between the NORC 
and our Department. That is what we were trying to hide. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, there is just one other little quirk in this testi- 
mony of yours that bothers me, and that refers to three specific polls. 

Actually, you talk about Mr. Blachly’s memorandum and the fact 
that he had the figures in the memorandum. Well, he had to get those 
figures from you because you had the NORC poll. They were ob- 
tained under a contract with NORC and State and you had them. 
So the original figures in Mr. Blachly’s memorandum which were 
reported by the Star story had to come from you and you didn’t know 
that that was what they came from. 

Mr. Foster. Oh, yes. They came out in that December 20 report, 


sir. 
Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Harpy. Back on the record. Mr. Foster, you are excused. 
Mrs. Hanna, will you come up to the table please ? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ELIZABETH HANNA, INFORMATION SPECIAL- 
IST, OFFICE OF PUBLIC REPORTS, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Harpy. Mrs. Hanna, would you give the reporter your name 
and title and just a little bit of background ? 

Mrs. Hanna. Yes, sir. Elizabeth Hanna, information specialist in 
the Office of Public Reports. 

I came with the old Marshall plan in February 1948, and I was 
assistant to Mr. Hoffman’s special assistant 214 years before I came 
down to the Office of Information, and I’ve been working for Mr. 
Blachly for the last 344 years. 

Mr. Harpy. Prior to that time were you employed in the Govern- 
ment or in private employment? 

Mrs. Hanna. Yes; I was with Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs in the Department of State until he retired 
in early 1948. 

Mr. Harpy. You h ad been with him for some time? 


Mrs. Hanna. Yes, sir; since 1941. 
Mr. Reppan. What is your salary ? 
Mrs. Hanna. I am a grade 11. I believe that is approximately 


$7,200, I believe, a year. 

Mr. Reppan. I want to show you a copy of a letter dated February 
26, addressed to Mr. Lipscomb, for Mr. Jameson’s signature, and ask 
you if you drafted that letter. 

Mrs. Hanna. I was drafting officer; yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. And at whose instruction did you draft the letter ? 

Mrs. Hanna. The letter was sent to me after going to Mr. Jame- 
son’s office by the executive secretariat which controls all of the con- 
gressional mail. It came to my office from them. And when it 
came to me I read the letter, and I had no knowledge of how to 
answer it. 

Mr. Reppan. You are now referring to the letter which Congress- 
man Lipscomb wrote to Mr. Hollister on February 12, 1957? 

Mrs. Hanna. The letter that is in reply to? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mrs. Hanna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. The February 12 letter from Mr. Lipscomb was sent 
to you from Mr. Jameson’s office ? 

Mrs. Hanna. Well, the secretariat control office. 

Mr. Reppan. You got the letter. What did you do with it? 

Mrs. Hanna. I read it. I didn’t have the knowledge to answer 
it. In cases like that I go to my superior, which is Mr. Blachly. 
And I discussed it with him and told him that I couldn’t answer it 
because I didn’t know what to say. 

So then Mr. Blachly in the meantime 

Mr. Reppan. Did he know what to say? 

Mrs. Hanna. Together we drafted the reply, but I took it down, 
not having the knowl ledge that he did. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that immediately that the reply was drafted, or 
was that sometime after you first took it to him? 

Mrs. Hanna. As I recall, that was the day I got it. Of course, I 
so it right in to him, but, as I recall, the draft was about 2 days 

ater 
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Mr. Harpy. I see. 

Mr. Reppan. Were you present at any time when there were any 
conversations between Mr. Foster and Mr. Blachly concerning this 
letter ? 

Mrs. Hanna. No, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. When you first presented the letter to Mr. Blachly, 
what did he say to you? 

Mrs. Hanna. Well, I think at the time he was busy, and he said 
we'd have to talk it over later. And I believe that I went back the 
next day and he was still tied up with something. But in the mean- 
time I presume he had had a conversation with Mr. Foster and had 
the information which I should have had in the first place. 

Mr. Reppan. Now, what instructions, if any, did he give you for 
the drafting of this letter ? 

Mrs. Hanna. Well, he more or less just sort of dictated something 
to me which I took down. 

Mr. Reppan. With specific reference to paragraph 2 

Mrs. Hanna. Yes. 

Mr. Reppan. Which states, “The public opinion polls to which you 
refer were not conducted for or under the direction of ICA,” did 
he dictate that to you, or is that something you drafted ? 

Mrs. Hanna. No, I didn’t—we together talked it over and that’s 
what we came up with. 

Mr. Reppan. Are there any thoughts in this letter to Congressman 
Lipscomb under date of February 26 that are your original thoughts? 

Mrs. Hanna. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Were there earlier drafts of that letter ? 

Mrs. Hanna. No, sir. I usually draft them on just a rough sheet 
of paper and check typographical errors, something like that. I 
think after I took it down with Mr. Blachly I took it back in to him 
as I usually do and he will correct it and then it was put in final 
form by myself. 

Mr. Harpy. Any substantial changes from the original draft? 

Mrs. Hanna. Commas, periods, or maybe a word struck out here 
or there. Nothing in substance. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know Mrs. Elinor Wolf? 

Mrs. Hanna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Was she employed in your office? 

Mrs. Hanna. Well, she was not in our immediate office. 

Mr. Reppan. I mean in Mr. Blachly’s office. 

Mrs. Hanna. I thought she was just under the Office of Public 
Reports. I didn’t realize she was connected with the Public Liaison 
Division. That’s our immediate Division. 

Mr. Reppan. How frequently did you have contact with Mrs. Wolf? 

Mrs. Hanna. Oh, I'd see her once or twice a day. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever have any conversations with her relative 
to congressional mail ? 

Mrs. Hanna. No, sir, no congressional mail. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever discuss with Mrs. Wolf the fact that 


Congressman Lipscomb had written to Mr. Hollister requesting in- 
formation about polls? 


Mrs. Hanna. No, sir. 


Mr. Harpy. I am going to have to ask you to be sworn, Mrs. Hanna, 
because we don’t want to run into conflict. 
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(Whereupon, Mrs. Hanna was duly sworn by Mr. Hardy.) 

Mr. Harpy. Have a seat, please. 

Let the record show the presence of Mr. Meader, Mr. Reuss, and 
myself, also Mr. Lipscomb. 

‘Mr. Reppan. Mrs. Hanna, I would like to ask you again whether 
or not you ever had any discussions with Mrs. Wolf about congres- 
sional mail directed to ICA. 

Mrs. Hanna. I believe on occasion I’d be looking at some of my 
mail and she—and I’d come across something and I'd say, “Here's 
something I’ve got to answer. It’s going to be ticklish. i've got to 
put a lot ‘of research on it.” Nothing specific. She knew I had a lot 
of congressional mail to answer. But as far as any specific questions, 
I didn’t discuss anything like that with her. 

She, of course, knew that I was in charge of something of that sort, 
but I didn’t discuss specifically any particular letter. 

Mr. Reppan. Well, if Mrs. Wolf’s memory were different on that 
subject than yours, would you say that she was mistaken ? 

Mrs. Hanna. I just don’t recall any instance that I ever discussed 
with her. I wouldn’t—I didn’t ask her advice on anything. I knew 
she was passing by and just friendly—she’d just be discussing some- 
thing. But nothing that I would ever use. 

Mr. Harpy. Mrs. Hanna, you and Mrs. Wolf were working in the 
same general area. You were seeing each other every day. Wouldn’t 
it be more or less normal to have some discussions of the mail that 
came in the office? 

Mrs. Hanna. Well, I have a little peculiar setup. Some days I’m in 
my office. Then I go outside, maybe relieve anitine’ person for lunch 
or something. I take with me what I might have to work on. Might 
be a congressional letter or something. Mrs. Wolf is passing by, and 
she might pass the time of day, say, “I see you’re in some more con- 
gressional mail,” or something to that effect. And I'll say, “Yes, I’m 
trying” 

Mr. Harpy. Did you have lunch with her frequently ? 

Mrs. Hanna. I never had lunch with her. She asked me one day 
but I didn’t go. 

Mr. Reppan. I want to direct your attention specifically to Mr. 
Lipscomb’s letter of February 12, to Mr. Hollister and ask you 
whether you showed that letter to Mrs. Wolf or discussed it with her 
in any way. 

Mrs. Hanna. [never showed it to her. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you discuss the content of the letter with her? I 
want you to think very carefully before you answer the question. 

Mrs. Hanna. U ew she was in the office when I was discussing it 
with Mr. Blachly. I don’t recall discussing it specifically with Mrs. 
Wolf. I don’t recall she was ever in on it because I didn’t—I don’t 
recall any occasion. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you recall ever discussing any specific congres- 
sional mail with Mrs. Wolf? 

Mrs. Hanna. As I say, I might have just received a letter. She 
would be in the office and I’d say, “I’m working on this letter that 
I received asking some questions about the operation.” But as far as 
I know I didn’t ask her advice on how to answer any specific letter. 

Mr. Harpy. That isn’t the point at all, Mrs. Hanna. 
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Mrs. Hanna. Oh, I might have said to her, “I have got several 
letters here that I’m working on. 

Mr. Harpy. You might have very easily said to her, “T his one comes 
from so and so; he’s concerned with us and”——— 

Mrs. Hanna. Well, on occasion I’d say, “Well, I have a letter here 
from Congressman or Mr. So-and-So that ?m having a little trouble 
with. I’ve got to do a lot of research. I’ve got to “talk to a lot of 
people.” I might have said that to her. Just im passing. 

Mr. Harpy. You would have conversations of that kind? 

Mrs. Hanna. Yes, sir, but nothing specific. I didn’t just bring out 
a particular one. 

Mr. Reppan. I'll ask you once more if Mrs. Wolf has testified to the 
contrary with respect to that and if she said specifically that you gave 
her the information with respect to Congressman Lipscomb as con- 
tained in his letter of February 12, would you say she’s wrong? 

Mrs. Hanna. : don’t recall why I'd ever want to give it to her. 

Mr. Reppan. I don’t know why either. I’m not asking you why. I 
am asking if you did. 

Mrs. Hanwa. I don’t recall I ever gave her any information that 
was contained in Congressman Lipscomb’s letter. 

Mr. Reppan. Was there anything about Mrs. Wolf’s position, offi- 
cial position, vie ‘h would give her access to congressional inquiries ¢ 

Mrs. Hanna. I don’t know. I didn’t realize that she was employed 
for that purpose. My mail would be on top of my desk. It isn’t elas- 
sified. I don’t keep it under lock and key. Now if someone comes in 
while I’m at lunch and Jooks at that mail I have no control over it. 
Her office was not near mine, ever. 

Mr. Reppan. And if Mrs. Wolf has testified that you have given 
her information on about 50 different items of congressional inquiry, 
would your testimony be that she is mistaken ? 

Mrs. Hanna. Well, if she would come in and ask me about some 
person writing in to a Congressman criticizing our program or some- 
thing like that, just in talking I might have said, “Yes, we’ve re- 
ceived queries from Congressmen asking us to explain different 
phases of our program.” 

When she first came in to the agency she did come in and have 
quite a lengthy discussion just on general—I don’t recall having sin- 
gled out any Congressman or I didn’t get out any of my congressional 
mail to show her. 

Mr. Reppan. Mrs. Hanna, do you deny that you told Mrs. Wolf 
about Congressman Lipscomb’ s inquiry of Mr. Hollister as contained 
in Mr. Lipscomb’ s letter of February 12? 

Mr. Hanna. Well, I just will have to say that I don’t recall show- 
ing the letter to her. If I said in our general conversation that I 
might have received a letter asking for some information along those 
lines— 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let me put it this way. You just testified you 
clon’t recall showing her the letter. 

Mr. Hanna. Yes,sir. That’s right. I don’t. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you recall ever having any discussion with Mrs. 
Wolf specifically mentioning a letter from Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mrs. Hanna. I don’t recall mentioning his name specifically. 1 
might have mentioned to Mrs. Wolf that we had had queries concern- 
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ing polls to do with our program, but I don’t recall that I mentioned 
his name specifically ; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You could have done it without recalling it? 

Mrs. Hanna. I could. 

Mr. Harpy. Any questions from the committee ? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions, 

Mr. Meraper. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Lipscomb ¢ 

Mr. Lirscoms. No. 

Mr. Meapver. Well, I had this question in my mind. Is there any 
reason why Mrs. Wolf shouldn’t have seen Congressman Lipscomb’s 
letter or known about the content of it ? 

Mrs. Hanna. No, sir; not at all. If she’d have asked me I could 
have shown her any number I have because there is nothing secret 
about it. 

Mr. Meaper. There was nothing in her position that would exclude 
knowing about it? 

Mrs. Hanna. No, sir. She came to me to get a broad outline of 
what I had been doing, and if perhaps I had been doing anything 
she might be concerned with. I was just trying to fill her in because I 
have nothing that’s secret about my work at all. 

Mr. Mraper. If she had asked for it you’d have shown her the 
letter / 

Mrs. Hanna. If she had asked for it. 

Mr. Meaber. But your testimony is she didn’t ask for it? 

Mrs. Hanna. No, sir. She didn’t ask me for any specific letter. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hanna. 

Mrs. Hanna. All right, sir. 

Mr.-Harpy. I think we are going to have to go to the floor. We 
will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow. We will notify the people we 
will need. 

The committee will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 5:42 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Thursday, July 11, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:17 a. m., in room 

1501, New House Office Building, Representative Porter Hardy, Jr. 
(chy urman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Porter Hardy, Jr., Henry Reuss, Charles 
Brownson, George Meader, and Victor Knox. 

Also present: John T. M. Reddan, chief counsel; Richard P. Bray, 


Jr., counsel: Maurice J. Mountain, consultant: Walton Woods, staff 


investigator; Phyllis M. Seymour, clerk. 

Also present: Hon. Glenard P. Lipscomb, Member of Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

Mr. Foster, I thank you for bringing in this letter dated February 
25, a copy of a letter from Mr. Foster to Mr. C lyde Hart, which we 
requested yesterday. 

This request grew out of a suggestion that the letter dated February 
~6, addressed to Mr. Lipscomb, was merely a forerunner of more 
information to come. In support of that, Mr. Foster indicated that 
he had, on February 25, requested Mr. Hart, of NORC, to send Mr. 
Lipscomb a copy of the report of NORC findings which the State 
Department, on February 15, had, by telephone, authorized to be 
released. 

The specific part of the letter of February 25 addressed to Mr. Hart, 
having to do with this subject, refers to the occasional report that he 
is about to issue—it reads as follows: 


from persons who have seen a local news report which referred to some of the 
more recent findings, without identifying the polling organizations. One of 
these is Representative Glenard P. Lipscomb, of California. If you wished to, 
you could send him a copy directly as soon as finally available. 


It is tremendously timely. You may already have received 1 or 2 inquiries 


That is the end of the quotation. 

If that is a request to send Congressman Lipscomb a copy of the 
report, it is certainly a left-handed one. 

Without objection, we will put this letter in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

FEBRUARY 25, 1957. 
Mr. CLYDE Hart, 
Director, National Opinion Research Center, 
Chicago, Ill. 
DEAR CLYDE: I have just written Richard Johnson a letter, suggesting a 


couple minor changes, but mostly registering my enthusiastic appreciation of 
the occasional report on aid questions since 1942. 
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It is tremendously timely. You may already have received 1 or 2 inquiries 
from persons who have seen a local news report which referred to some of the 
more recent findings, without identifying the polling organizations. One of 
these is Representative Glenard P. Lipscomb, of California (Los Angeles). 
If you wished to, you could send him a copy directly as soon as finally available. 

Also, I wish to get at least 5 copies each to: (1) the Fairless Committee; 
(2y the Senate committee working in this field; (3) the similar House com- 
mittee; (4) the International Cooperation Administration; (5) the mutual 
security program people in this Department, plus 10 more for others here— 
totaling 35 copies. If you wish to send copies directly to any of the five just 
mentioned, that would be fine; but if you prefer to send them to me I shall see 
to it that they receive them. Actually, I could put an additional 10 copies in 
hands which would be highly appreciative. 

I am glad this study goes back to 1942, and it should give NORC some of 
the credit which it deserves for this splendid contribution to our knowledge 
of American opinion in this very important field. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. ScHvuyter Foster, 
Public Studies Division. 


Mr. Liescome. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement at this 
point ? 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. 

Mr. Lrescoms. On March 6, Mr. Chairman, I received a copy of 
occasional report No. 4, and with it was a cover letter dated March 
6, 1957, signed by Mr. Clyde W. Hart, of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center. 

In the letter he says: 

At the suggestion of Mr. Frederick J. O. Blachly, of the International Co- 
operation Administration, IT am happy to send you a copy of our occasional 
report No. 4, American Program of Foreign Aid. 

Mr. Hart apparently sent occasional report No. 4 to me as a result 
of the request from Blachly, and it was not sent as a result of this 
letter of February 25 from Mr. H. Schuyler Foster. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe he forgot he had received a letter from Mr. 
Foster. There is one other observation that might be made about 
that particular paragraph which I quoted from Mr. Foster’s letter. 
He referred to the timeliness of the release of the occasional report. 
I don’t know exactly what that meant, other than that it was coming 
immediately following the newspaper articles and at a time when, as 
a result of the newspaper articles, there had been some inquiries. 

Whom shall we start with? 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Blachly. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Blachly, will you come back up, please, sir? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF FREDERICK J. 0. BLACHLY, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC LIAISON, OFFICE OF PUBLIC REPORTS, 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Buiacuiy. Mr. Chairman, before we get underway, might I 
make one statement, sir? 

This has to do with an apparent impression that I intended my 
letter of February 26, or the letter of February 26 to Congressman 
Lipscomb, to be preliminary. to further information to be supplied 
by me. I, sir, had no such intention in writing that letter. 

Mr. Harpy. You thought that would be conclusive then, did you? 

Mr. Briacuiy. I didn’t know whether it would be conclusive, -sir. 
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[ thought it answered the Congressman’s letter, and when I discovered 
that it did not, as a result of a telephone call from Mr. Jameson, at 
the request of Mr. Jameson, I went down to Congressman Lipscomb’s 
office and took with me full and complete information about this 
subject and was with the Congressman the greater part of one entire 
morning answering to the best of my abilities any and all questions 
he put tome. I would like the record to show that as my statement, 
sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well then, at the time you wrote the letter dated the 


26th, you had not intended to go see Mr. Lipscomb for further expla- 
nation ? 


Mr. Buacuty. No, sir; I had not. 

Mr. Harpy. And you went because of a suggestion from Mr. Jame- 
son that you go? 

Mr. Buacuiy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And the suggestion from Mr. Jameson followed a con- 
versation which Mr. Jameson had had with Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Biacu ty. I presume so, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad to get that clarification. 

Mr. Briacuty. One further item, sir: I did not know of Mr. Foster’s 
letter of the 25th, and after my conversation in Mr. Lipscomb’s office, 
I on my own initiative wrote a letter to Mr. Clyde Hart on March 1, 
requesting him to send along a copy of this occasional report to Con- 
gressman Lipscomb, and I think I sent a copy of that letter to Con- 
gressman Lipscomb. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, then you did not have the same thought 
that Mr. Foster had that there would be supplementary information 
furnished Mr. Lipscomb when that letter was sent ? 

Mr. Buacntuy. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Harpy. And you and Mr. Foster had had at least two discus- 
sions about that particular letter and what would be in it? 

Mr. Buacutiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did Mr. Foster suggest to you that he was going to see 
that Mr. Lipscomb was furnished additional information? 

Mr. Biacuty. I don’t recollect that he ever said anything at that 
time, sir, at the time we were discussing that February 26 letter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one other item which I would like to 
volunteer. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman before he goes on with another subject, 
may I ask a question about this letter he wrote to Mr. Hart ? 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Blachly, you are in the International Cooperation 
Administration, correct ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraprr. Will you explain how you would have the right to 
instruct the National Opinion Research Center to release or make 
available to Congressman Lipscomb the results of a survey conducted 
pursuant to a contract with the Department of State? 

Mr. Biacury. Congressman, I hope I did not instruct anybody to 
do anything. I think my letter to Mr. Hart will show that I re- 
quested him to send a copy of this poll, this occasional report, which 
was then being published by the National Opinion Research Center-— 
to send a copy of that report directly to the Congressman because of 
his interest in the subject of public opinion polls. 
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Mr. Meaper. Well, my point is not to emphasize whether you in- 
structed him or requested him or authorized him or whatever char- 
acterization you want to put on your action, but the question T had in 
my mind was what right you had to do anything about it as a member 
of the ICA when the contract was between the State Department and 
National Opinion Research Center. 

Mr. Buacaty. Well, sir, I did not realize that this particular part 
of the operation, namely, the publication by NORC of these pol! re- 
sults, was a part of the contract. I thought the NORC was doing this 
on its own hook. 

Mr. Meaper. Is it really because the State Department was merely 

xecting on behalf of the ICA in entering into the contract with the 
National Opinion Research Center and the ICA was r sally the prinei- 
pal interest and the State Department was merely acting as your 
agent ¢ 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. I wouldn't say that. The State Depart- 
ment had been conducting these polls for years before the ICA was 
ever heard of, and the State Department has the primary responsibi! 
ity for the foreign affairs of this country. The ICA is a part of the 
State Department. I don’t think there was any question of agency 
involved. 

The State Department itself has been interested in these subjects 
for a good many years. 

Mr. Mrapver. Well, my point is this—and I would like you to com 
ment on it. 

As I understand it, the people in the ICA, including yourself, 
garded the Dworshak amendment and possibly other ere ine ly 2S 
prohibiting them from entering into a contract to sample public 
opinion and make available results because it might be regarded as 
propaganda. 

Mr. Bracuty. Sir, I don’t think the subject ever came up. It was 
never discussed, to my knowledge, in the Office of Public Reports. 

Mr. Meaper. You had no such underst: inding—— 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Yourself, that the ICA was under any limitation on 
entering into a contract of this character with the National Opinion 
Research Center and in publishing the results of the poll / 

Mr. Buacutiy. No, sir. The subject never came up, to my know] 
edge. 

Mr. Harpy. I think since we have gotten into this, maybe I ought 
to clear up one thing here whe h has been left hanging. 

The contract was with the State Department. State, through Mr. 
Foster on February 15, by telephone had authorized NORC to 
release the information that was included in the occasional report. 
This authorization was confirmed by letter dated February 25 from 
Mr. Foster to Mr. Hart. Confirmation of the telephone authorization 
having been issued, the request from Mr. Blachly to Mr. Hart did 
not constitute any release of confidential information, as I under- 
stand it, but did constitute a request that Mr. Hart send a copy of 
the information, which had been released by State, to Mr. Lipscomb. 

Is that correct, Mr. Blachly ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. That is correct, sit 
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Mr. Harpy. Now there is just this one question that arose in my 


mind growing out of that discussion: You made this request: directly 
to Mr. Hart? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You didn’t discuss with Mr. Foster the suggestion to 
Mr. Hart that this information be sent to Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Mr. Chairman, following my lengthy conversation 
in Congressman Lipscomb’s office during which he had asked me a 
number of questions which I w as completely unable to answer, having 
to do with the size of the sample and how many people and where 
they were found, and all kinds of technical details about polling, | 
went back to my office and I called Mr. Schuyler Foster and asked him 
what would be the best way to answer these questions of the Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Foster then told me that the NORC was about to issue this 
occasional report and that at the back of it there was supposed to be, 
he thought, an explanation of the polling procedures and polling 
methods and various technical details in which Congressman Lips- 
comb was interested, and that is why I wrote directly to Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Harpy. I can understand that now a little bit better. 

Now tell me this: How often have you had contact with Mr. Hart 
or any other re present: itive of the NORC ¢ 

Mr. Buacuiy. To my knowledge, that letter from me to Mr. Hart 
constituted the first and last contact with him or any other member 
of the NORC. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

Is that all, Mr. Meader, on this point ¢ 

Mr. Buacnry. I did meet Mr. Hart down here. 

Mr. Mraper. Do you have the letter that he wrote to Mr. Hart? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t believe we do. 

Do you have a copy of the letter you wrote to Mr. Hart? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. May we have it for the record ? 

Mr. Buacury. Didn’t I send a copy to you, Congressman Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Reuss. Isn’t it that? 

Mr. Mraner. No, that is the one that Foster wrote. 

What disturbs me, Mr. Chairman, was where the ICA undertook to 
authorize a contractor with the State Department to release informa- 
tion to anybody. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I saw what was disturbing you, and that was the 
reason I thought we ought to clear up some information that was put 
into the record yesterday to the effect that the information had already 
been released by State. 

State had authorized its publication, you see, prior to this. 

Mr. Meaper. But this letter which | just read from Congressman 
Lipscomb’s file is not limited to that survey ranging from 1942 to 
1956, but he also asked him to send him the results of the January 1957 
poll, which is a different matter, as | understand it. 

Isn’t that correct, Mr. Blachly ? 

You said: 

Would it be possible to send in addition a copy of the results of the January 


1957 poll on the question of whether aid we are sending to other countries 
really helps the United States? 
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Mr. Buacuuy. Yes, sir. That appears in the letter to Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, you were asking Mr. Hart to send 
Congressman Lipscomb two things: first, the occasional report 

Mr. Buacuiy. Correct. 

Mr. Meaper. Covering a summary of opinion polls from 1942 
through 1956. That is item 1. 

Mr. Buacuiy. That is right. 

Mr. Meraprer. And item 2, the results of the January 1957 poll. 

Mr. Buacuty. If it were possible, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Buacutuy. I wasn’t sure it was possible for him to send it. 

Mr. Meaper. But you were asking him to do it? 

Mr. Buiacuuy. If it were possible, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t know about that. 

I think, without objection, we will put that letter in the record at 
this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 





Makcu 1, 1957. 
Mr. Crype Hart, 


Director, National Opinion Research Center, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DeaR Mr. Hart: Yesterday afternoon, Mr. H. Schuyler Foster, of the United 
States Department of State, informed that NORC will, in the near future, release 
an “occasional report” on American programs of foreign aid. I understand this 
will be a summary of opinion polls on this subject from 1942 through 1956. 

I am writing you at this time not only because of a personal and professional 
interest in this subject, but also because of a deep interest on the part of Con- 
gressman Glenard P. Lipscomb of California. Yesterday morning, the Con- 
gressman asked me questions about public opinion polls on the mutual security 
program which I was unable to answer for lack of detailed knowledge. The 
questions covered items such as total size of sample, distribution by age, pro- 
fession, education, checks on the accuracy of results and so forth. Mr. Foster 
says that at the back of the upcoming “occasional report” will be descriptions 
of some or all of these items. 

Would it be possivie for you to send, as soon as practicable, a copy of this “occa- 
sional report” directly to Congressman Lipscomb, (room 1339, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.) ; and would it be possible to send, in addition, a 
copy of the results of the January 1957 poll on the question of whether aid we 
are sending to other countries really helps the United States? 

The Congressman has a keen desire to obtain as many facts as possible about 
public opinion on the subject of foreign aid and would, I am sure, appreciate 
information from your organization. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
FrepDERICK J. BLACHLY, 
Chief, Public Liaison Division, Office of Public Reports. 


Mr. Harpy. Now did you have something else that you wanted to 
add to the record, Mr. Blachly ? 

Mr. Buacutiy. Yes, sir. 

There seems to be some mystery as to how Mrs. Wolf found out 
about Congressman Lipscomb’s attitude toward public opinion polls, 
and I think that I can shed some light on that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. We will be happy if you can do so. 

Mr. Buacuty. Naturally after I came back from the Congress- 
man’s office, there was considerable interest in the Office of Public Re- 
ports as to what had transpired and various people came into my office 
from time to time during the balance of the day to find out, and among 
them was Mrs. Wolf. 
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I told them all the same story, that the Congressman was deeply 
interested in the subject of the polls, that in general he thought there 
must be something wrong someplace. He didn’t know exactly where, 
because the poll results were at almost complete variance with the 
mail he was receiving from his constituents and he couldn’t under- 
stand why there should be such a difference; and he had also asked me 
questions about where the poll was conducted, who conducted it, how 
it was conducted, the number of people interviewed, the type of ques- 
tions asked, and so forth, and I reported that I had told the Congress- 
man everything that was in my power to tell. And that is one pos- 
sible way in which Mrs. Wolf could have found out about the Con- 
gressman’s attitude. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you did discuss with Mrs. Wolf, then, the specific 
request from Mr. Lipscomb for information ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Oh, yes, sir. He asked for a number of thin 

Mr. Harpy. And you specifically pointed out to Mrs. Wolf that he 
had indicated a discrepancy between the information coming from 
his district and that indicated in the polls? 

Mr. Buacuty. I pointed that out to a number of people, sir, to all 
those that came to my office to ask what had happened. 

Mr. Harpy. That is,a number of people within the ICA ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Anybody outside of the ICA? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Outside of Mr. Foster; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you have any discussions with any representative 
of the League of Women Voters about Mr. Lipscomb’s attitude on 
foreign aid or about the attitude of his constituency on foreign aid ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you discuss with anybody representing the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation the attitude of Mr. Lipscomb 
about foreign aid? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Yes, sir, 1 did. The circumstances are—— 

Mr. Harpy. Will you tell the committee about that? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, I will, sir. 

Several weeks after the initial discussions with Congressman Lips- 
comb, Mrs. Wolf asked me if she could bring up to see me a member 
of the—I think it is the legislative committee of the Friends Service 
Committee. I can’t even recall his name, sir. 

She brought him to the office and he said that he had written a 
letter, apparently out to Los Angeles, to people in Los Angeles, and 
this letter purported to give the Congressman’s views and it urged 
the members of the Friends Service Committee, as I recall, to get 
husy and write some letters to the Congressman. 

The young man was somewhat worried. He expressed, as I recall, 
a feeling that in trying to be helpful to the mutual security program 
he might have inadvertently been harmful and what could he do to 
correct any mistake he might have made. 

My advice to him then was to send another letter to his people out 
there, to the same people to whom he sent the original letter, and 
set the record straight about the Congressman’s views insofar as they 
were known to me. 

As I recall, in the Friends Service Committee letter, the language 
used by the author of the letter was a great deal stronger than any- 
thing that I had ever said to Mrs. Wolf. 
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Mr. Harpy. Can you fix the date of that meeting, approximately ? 

Mr. Buacuuy. No, sir. I cannot. I don’t know the exact date of 
that. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, do you know approximately when it occurred ? 

I might say to you that the first letter to which you refer was sent 
out by ‘the Friends Committee on National Legislation on March 14, 
1957. 

Would that help you to fix the time of this visit ? 

Mr. Bracury. Well, I don’t know how long after that it was. It 
must have been within a week or two after that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you recall the name of the individual who—did I 
understand Mrs. Wolf brought someone with her ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you recall the name of the individual? Was it Mr. 
Snyder? Does that ring a bell? 

Mr. Bracuiy. It doesn’t ring a bell, sir, but it could be. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you tell the committee, as near ly as possible, what 
information you gave to this gentleman and to Mrs. Wolf about Mr. 
Lipscomb’s correct attitude, as you understood it ? 

Mr. Buacuty. My information I gave to them was that the Con- 
gressman had told me that his mail was running in contrast to the re- 
sults of the public opinion polls and that he thought there must be 
something wrong someplace. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have a copy of the original letter that was 
sent out by the Friends Committee on National Legislation ? 

Mr. Buacutry. No,sir. I do not. 

Mr. Harpy. Was one of them shown to you at that time? 

Mr. Buacniy. Yes, sir, I believe it was. Or, at least, excerpts 
from it were read to me. 

Mr. Harpy. What was Mrs. Wolf’s attitude about trying to correct 
it? Did she suggest that it ought to be corrected or did she feel that 
any harm had been done? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, sir, I don’t recollect that Mrs. Wolf expressed 
any attitude. She had brought the gentleman in to see me and she 
didn’t say anything about her own personal feelings, but she did re- 
port his feelings as I have reported them to the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you recall a quotation attributed to Mr. Lipscomb to 
the effect that the polls were loaded or dishonest ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. No, sir. I mean I never made any such statement 
to that effect. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you prior to that time make any suggestion to 
anyone that it might be a good idea to stimulate a little pressure on 
Mr. Lipscomb from his constituency to help him have a change of 
heart ? 

Mr. Buacutry. No, sir, I did not, sir. I have always thought that 
any such action by a Federal employee was highly improper, if not 
illegal. 

Mr. Reppan. Excuse me, sir. I didn’t hear what you said then. 

Mr. Buacuty. I said that I have always felt, understood, that any 
such action on the part of a Federal employee would be highly im- 
proper, if not illegal. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, you must realize that in order for the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation to get the information 
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to send out to constituents of a Member of Congress it had to come 
out of ICA. 

Mr. Buacuty. Sir, I do not know where he got the information. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, unless it originated in ICA, it would be umpos- 
sible for them to find out what Mr. Lipscomb was complaining about 
to ICA, wouldn’t it, unless they got it from him ? 

Mr. Bracuty. I do not know, sir, where the various legislative 
groups get their information. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if it came from an individual employed by ICA, 
then you would consider that it was improper, is that right? 

Mr. Buacuty. Would I consider it improper for me to give this 
information out, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. Toa private organization. 

Mr. Biacnty. Sir, I don’t know that it is improper for one to re- 
port about one’s conversations with anybody. It would be improper, 
in my view, for a Federal employee to make a suggestion that an 
organized letter-writing campaign be undertaken. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you hear any discussion of congressional criticism 
of the polls at the meeting of the point 4 committee, in March? 

I believe you attended that meeting. 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes,sir. It was a luncheon meeting. 

Mr. Harpy. It was a meeting presided over by Mr. Campbell; is 
that right? 

Mr. Buacuty. I don’t know who it was presided over by. He was 
the man, I guess, who was primarily responsible for getting that 
meeting together. I was sort of a late-comer to that meeting, sir. I 
was next to the last one to be invited. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you hear any discussion of the congressional atti- 
tude toward the polls? 

Mr. Biacuty. I don’t recall any such discussion, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you hear any discussion of means which might 
be employed to gain a little more congressional support for the for- 
eign aid program ? 

{r. Buacuiy. No, sir, not where I was sitting. They had the 
luncheon set up as a sort of a square “U” and I was down at one end 
of the leg. 

Mr. Harpy. Have you told the committee substantially all that took 
place in this conversation when Mrs. Wolf brought this gentleman 
from the Friends Committee on National Legislation to your office? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Any questions ? 

Mr. Meader ? 

Mr. Meaper. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Brownson, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. No questions. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. Just a couple. 

Mr. Blachly, I think I heard you testify a moment ago that when 
you saw this young man from the Friends Committee on National 
egislation and found out the nature of the letter that had been sent 
out to the west coast with respect to Congressman Lipscomb’s atti- 
tude, you felt that that expression in the first letter was, I think you 
said too strong, and you urged a second letter rectifying whatever 
erroneous impression was conveyed ¢ 
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Mr. Buacuty. That was my suggestion, sir. I do not know whether 
it was acted upon or not. 

Mr. Reuss. What was too strong about it? Can you spell out what it 
said that in your opinion was incorrect and what you suggested be 
said to disabuse people ? 

Mr. Buiacuiy. Mr. Congressman, if I could have a copy of the letter, 
perhaps I could pick out those portions. I don’t 

Mr. Reuss. Perhaps the chairman would be willing to read from the 
letter of—or I can read from it. 

I will just read you from this letter of March 4, 1957: 

We have been receiving a number of reports that Glenard P. Lipscomb of the 
24th District in Los Angeles has recently made or is about to make strong 
statements on the floor and in the press to the effect that the various polls which 
show, that U. N. and United States foreign aid are popular are loaded or dis- 
honest. 

Mr. Bracuty. Sir, I certainly would take exception to those state- 
ments and, as I recollect, I did in quite vigorous language. 

Mr. Reuss. You felt that there was no basis to say that Congress- 
man Lipscomb was about to—— 

Mr. Buacuiy. The Congressman had never given me any such im- 
pression, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. That he was going to make a statement that the polls 
were loaded ? 

Mr. Buiacuty. He had never said anything to me like that or given 
me: any impression like that, and I had never, to my knowledge, re- 
layed to anybody any such language. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, would you try to tell, to recapture in your own 
words, what you told the young man from the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation should be the content of the rectifying second 
letter? What was he supposed to say in that to correct matters? 

Mr. Buacuiy. As I recall, my advice to him was that he write, to 
the same people to whom he had sent the original letter another lette: 
stating that later information had become available to him regarding 
the. attitude of Congressman Lipscomb and that the Congressman’s 
attitude was not quite as reported in that first letter. The Congress- 
man, however, was somewhat skeptical about poll results because they 
seemed to be so at variance with the mail received from his own dis- 
trict. 

‘ That was the sum of my recommendation to this young man. 

Mr. Reuss. And you say you don’t know whether he in fact took 
that recommendation ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. I had never seen him before nor since. 

Mr. Reuss. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. I just want to be sure we have this covered. I think 
we have, but there is a statement in this letter to people in Congress- 
man Lipscomb’s district, the 24th Congressional District of California, 
which says: 





‘Wehave been ‘told that it might be very helpful if persons from his home 
disttiet who are in favor of the program would tell him so in letters in the near 
future. 


The“him” refers to Mr. Lipscomb. 


Ts it‘your testimony that you did not make any such suggestion as | 


that? 
Mr. Buiacury. I never made any such suggestion, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. Do you have any further statement ? 

Mr. Mraper. If the gentleman will yield. 

Is it clear that Mr. Blachly denies telling Mrs. Wolf that Con- 

gressman Lipse ye was about to take off on this subject on the floor? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think that was testified to. You might ask 
him if he did make any such suggestion. 

Mr. Meaper. Did you tell Mrs. Wolf that Congressman Lipscomb 
was about to attack this poll business in a speech on the floor of the 
House of Representatives ¢ 

Mr. Biacuiy. Not to my recollection, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any idea where she got that idea? 

Mr. Buacuiy. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Mraper. Could she have gotten it from anyone else in your 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Buacuty. I do not know, sir. I was the only one that, to my 
knowledge, had been down to the Congressman’s office and had talked 
personally with him. 

Mr. Meaper. And did you discuss with Mrs. Wolf the results of 
your conversation with the Congressman ? 

Mr. Buacutiy. Oh, yes; her among others. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you have any further statement you wanted to 
make or does that cover the points ? 

Mr. Buacnty. I think that concludes the points I wanted to make, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Blachly. 

Now go ahead, Mr. Reddan. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Blac hly, I believe you testified this morning that 
when Mr. Snyder from the Friends Committee came in to see you 
with Mrs. Wolf they showed you a copy of the letter which had been 
sent out to Congressman Lipscomb’s district ? 

Mr. Buacuty. I think so, Mr. Reddan. Maybe they didn’t show 
me any copy, but just read me some of the language. 

Mr. Reppan. Now did you discuss that letter with them at that 
time? 

Mr. Biacuty. Oh, yes. This is when he came to my office. That 
is the only time I ever discussed any letter. 

Mr. Reppan. Why did he come to your office ? 

Mr. Bracuty. Mrs. Wolf asked if he could come. I said “sure.” 

Mr. Reppan. Why did she want him to see you ¢ 

Mr. Buacuty. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ask where the information came from that 
was contained in the letter that was sent out by the Friends Commit- 
tee ¢ 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ask why he was in there talking to you? 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, he volunteered the information that one of 
Congressman Lipscomb’s constituents had received a copy of this 
letter and had sent the letter to the Congressman and the Congress- 
man, as I recollect, had called him and he was then somewhat con- 
cerned, as I testified earlier, that in an effort to be helpful to this 
program, the mutual security program, he might have done some- 
thing which would harm it. 


Mr. Reppan. Now did Mr. Snyder tell you where he got the in- 
formation ? 
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Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Didn’t he tell you that he received this information 
from Mrs. Wolf? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Reppan. Did Mrs. Wolf tell you that she had told Mr. Snyder 
about Mr. Lipscomb’s letter to Mr. Hollister? 

Mr. Buacuty. I don’t recollect that ever came up in the conver- 
sation. 

Mr. Reppan. The testimony is you don’t recollect or you don’t know 
which ? 

Mr. Bracutiy. I don’t think that point ever came up, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Now are you familiar with the circumstances under 
which the information concerning the NORC polls was released to 
Mr. Kenworthy of the New York Times? 

Mr. Biacuty. Only what I heard and testified to here, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Returning momentarily to the story which appeared 
in the Star, February 8, were there any inquiries within the ICA im- 
mediately after that story appeared requesting information as to the 
accuracy of the figures that appeared in that story ? 

Mr. Buacaty. Yes. In my own office I got several calls. I pre- 
sume there were other calls to other parts of the Office of Public Re- 

orts. 

. Mr. Reppan. Did you talk to Mr. Caldwell about those inquiries? 

Mr. Bracuty. No, sir; there didn’t seem to be any necessity to. 

Mr. Reppan. Did Mr. Caldwell do anything about those inquiries? 

Mr. Biacuty. You mean the ones that came to me? 

Mr. Reppan. That is right. 

Mr. Biacutiy. Well, no. He wouldn’t have to. They weren’t 
called to his attention. I presume he received inquiries on his own 
hook. 

Mr. Reppan. Well then, are you saying that you didn’t call them to 
his attention because you thought he was getting enough inquiries on 
his own? 

Mr. Buacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know whether Mr. Caldwell did anything as 
a result of inquiries resulting from that February 8 story ? 

Mr. Buacuty. Well, in a letter to Congressman Lipscomb, I said 
that as a result of a number of inquiries on the story that Mr. Cald- 
well wrote this memorandum for the log. 

I have heard Mr. Caldwell—this letter to Congressman Lipscomb 
was written, by the way, Mr. Chairman, in the absence of Mr. Cald- 
well, and I was unable to check this particular fact with him. He 
was out of the country. 

So this letter was written to the best of my existing knowledge. 
Mr. Caldwell testified the other day that this memorandum to the 
executive log on the public opinion polls was part of a regular series 
of such memorandums which he had been sending to the executive log 
for the information of the executive staff of ICA. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you discuss the February 8 story with Mr. Cald- 
well at any time? 

Mr. Buacuiy. No, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Any reason why you didn’t? 

Mr. Bracuiy. Well, he left the country shortly after that, sir. 
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Mr. Reppan. Well, he may have left the country shortly after, but 
he hadn’t gone on Monday when these inquiries were coming in. 

Mr. Buacuty. No. 

Mr. Reppan. And Mr. Caldwell prepared a memorandum on Febru- 
ary 12 explaining in greater detail the story which appeared in the 
Star on February 8? 

Mr. Buacuiy. The memorandum of February 12 did not explain 
in detail the Star story. My recollection of that memorandum is 
that it gave certain, not all, but most of the facts in a slightly different 
form in some instances which had appeared in my memo of February 
4. Mr. Caldwell made this information available in a memorandum 
to the executive staff. 

I thought that he had done this as a result of the inquiries. It turns 
out that I must have been mistaken and he was just doing this as a 
part of the regular service, regular in a sense that 

Mr. Reppan. Now do you know this or is this 

Mr. Buacuty. I am just surmising, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Well then, let’s not clutter up the record with that. 

Did you ask Mr. Foster if he had released this information to the 
press that appeared in the February 8 issue of the Star? 

Mr. Bracuty. No, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ask Mr. Wilkinson if he had ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. And you say you didn’t ask Mr. Caldwell if he had 
released it ? 

Mr. Bracutiy. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Reppan. Yet all of the information that appeared in that Star 
story was contained in your memorandum of February 4, is that right? 

Mr. Buacury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. And here is a press release or a story appearing in 
the press which causes a great deal of comment within the ¢ agency it- 
self, not only within the agency but also from Mr. Lipscomb, and it is 
your testimony to this committee that you were so unconcerned about 
it that you didn’t even bother to inquire who had released the in- 
formation contained in your memorandum ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. No; that is not my testimony, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Or is that the impression you are trying to leave with 
the committee ? 

Mr. Buacury. Oh, no, sir. Iam not trying to leave any particular 
impression with the committee. I am just trymg to testify to the 
facts as I know them. 

Mr. Reppan. Were you at all concerned with the fact that this 
information contained in your memorandum subsequently appeared 
in a story in the Star? 

Mr. Bracuiy. Yes, sir; I was quite surprised. It had never hap- 
pened before. 

Mr. Reppan. All right. Now were you concerned as well as sur- 
prised ? 

Mr. Buacuuiy. Yes, sir; I was somewhat concerned. 

Mr. Reppan. To what extent were you concerned ? 

Mr. Bracuty. Well—— 

Mr. Reppan. Enough to do anything about it? 

Mr. Bracniy. Beg your pardon ? 
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Mr. Reppan. Were you concerned enough to make any inquiries to 
find out who leaked this story ? 

Mr. Biacuiy. Well, sir, I wouldn’t call it—I don’t know what you 
mean by leaking a story. 

Mr. Reppan. All right. Were you concerned enough to try to 
find out who had given the story to the newsp: uper reporter who had 
written the story that appeared in the F ebruary 8 issue of the Star ? 

Mr. Bracuiy. Mr. Reddan, here again it is a question of my sur- 
mise. 

Mr. Reppan. No; I am asking you what you did. I don’t want a 
surmise. 

Mr. Biacury. I am telling you why I didn’t take the action you sug- 
gested might have been proper. I knew that Mr. Foster would not 
release the information. I did not believe that Mr. Wilkinson would 
release the information. There was only one other recipient. I did 
not release the information. 

Mr. Reppan. And you didn’t want to embarrass Mr. Caldwell by 
asking him a direct question; is that right ? 

Mr. Biacuuiy. Beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Reppan. I say: And you didn’t want to embarrass Mr. Caldwell, 
your boss, by asking him the direct question if he had released the 
information. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No; I don’t see where it would be any question of 
embarrassing him. 

Mr. Reppan. You think that the release of this information was 
proper ? 

Mr. Buiacuty. Sir, that decision was one for Mr. Caldwell to make, 
not for me. 

Mr. Reppan. No, no. You said you don’t see why it would em- 
barrass him. I am asking you, if that is so, then you must feel that 
the release of this information was proper. 

Mr. Buacuiy. No, sir. My testimony is that I was surprised that 
the information had been released, that such information had never 
been released before by Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s see if we can just button this up then. 

You didn’t make any inquiry of Mr. Caldwell because you simply 
assumed that he had done it ? 

Mr. Buacuty. I assumed, sir, that there could have been no one else 
who could have done it. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know why wou should have assumed Mr. Cald- 
well did it rather than Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, sir, I testified extensively on the record yester- 
day afternoon, saying I knew how Mr. Foster felt about these polls. 

Mr. Harpy. I see. And you did not know how Mr. Caldwell felt 
about them ? 

Mr. Biacutiy. Well, I didn’t know how much Mr. Caldwell knew 
about Mr. Foster’s feelings, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t know that it is too important. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever tell Mr. Caldwell that Mrs. Wolf had 
brought Mr. Snyder in to see you ? 

Mr. Biacuty. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Reppan. Did you ever discuss with Mr. Caldwell the action 
which had taken place out in Congressman Lipscomb’s district with 
respect to getting constituents to write to him? 
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Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Any reason why you didn’t? 

Mr. Buacuty. No. 

Mr. Reppan. Is there any reason why you should have ? 

Mr. Buiacuzy. I don’t know how to answer that question. 

Mr. Reppan. That and a lot of other ones. 

And you still say you have no idea why Mrs. Wolf brought Mr. 
Snyder in to see you ! 


Mr. Bracuty. Sir, I said I had an idea as reported to me by Mrs. 
Wolf. 

Mr. Reppan. What did she report? 

Mr. Buacuty. Mr. Snyder felt that in trying to be helpful to the 
mutual security program, the so-called foreign aid program, he may 
have taken some action which might be harmful and he wanted some 
advice as to what he could do to correct any such possible harm. 

Mr. Harpy. As I understand it Mr. Blachly, your testimony is 
that Mr. Snyder apparently was devoting all his efforts to try to be 
helpful to the foreign aid program. Mr. Snyder came to the con- 
clusion, apparently, that he wasn’t concerned, according to your testi- 
mony, with the fact that his activities were resulting in pressure on 
a Member of Congress. However, if Mr. Snyder was doing the foreign 
aid program harm by so doing he wanted to correct it. That is a 
rather awkward situation, but that is the testimony that Mr. Blachly 
has given us. I think we can let it stand for what it is worth. 

Mr. Reppan. To the best of your knowledge, did this incident have 
anything to do with Mrs. Wolf’s subsequent, discharge by the ICA? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. I have no knowledge except as to what has 
been testified here as to the reasons for her discharge. 

Mr. Reppan. Has Mr. Caldwell, or anyone else within the agency, 
at any time discussed with you the reasons for Mrs. Wolf’s discharge? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, naturally, we are all somewhat surprised be- 
cause we had expected her to be with us for some months, and Mr. 
Caldwell told us exactly the same thing he told the committee, that 
consultants serve at the pleasure of the Director. The Director felt 
this was not a justifiable expense and the consultancy was ended. 

Mr. Reppan. Mrs. Wolf was carrying out one of the designated 
functions of your office, was she not, of Mr. Caldwell’s office? 

Mr. Biacuty. Insofar as related to the supplying of information on 
request of national organizations; yes, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Well now, has that particular service been eliminated 
from Mr. Caldwell’s office ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir. It is still carried on the books, but because 
of the limitations of time and staff and money we are unable to:carry 
that function on to the extent which Mr. Caldwell and I think de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Reppan. Who handles this function now ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, insofar as it is handled at all, it is handled 
by my office and occasionally by Mr. Caldwell directly. 

Mr. Harpy. Well now, you said Mrs. Wolf had the job of supplying 
information on request from national organizations. Is that in a 
sense the main function she was supposed to perform ? 

Mr. Biacuty. That was my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Was she supposed to stimulate requests from such 
organizations ? 
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Mr. Buacuty. I do know that she sent out a letter 

Mr. Harpy. Now wait a minute. I am going to get to that in a 
minute. But I asked you if, as a part of her duties, she was supposed 
to stimulate requests from national organizations ? 

Mr. Buacuiy. By stimulate requests, you mean was it part of her 
duty to let the organizations know that there was being reestablished 
a line of communication with the agency, yes, that was part of her 
duties. 

She was supposed also, as I understand it, to let the organizations 
know what information we had now on tap which could be made 
available to them should they request it. This also was part of her 
duties. 

Other than that, I don’t what you mean by the phrase “stimu- 
lating requests for information,” sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I think it ought to be rather clear what. I mean. 
You say, let the organizations know that the information is available. 
Now let what organizations know ? 

Obviously, she wouldn’t be expected to communicate directly with 
every national organization in the country and say, “We have certain 
kinds of information down here. Let me know what you want, and 
I will send it to you.” 

Mr. Buiacuiy. Well, there was developed, sir, a list which was in- 
troduced into the record, of organizations, and it was my understand- 
ing that Mrs. Wolf really did or was about to enter into this kind 
of correspondence with these organizations with a view to finding 
out what their needs were. 

Mr. Harpy. We are talking about the list already in our record, 
but I am concerned right at the moment with what her job was sup- 
posed to be. If she was supposed to have an overall job of furnishing 
the information to national organizations when they request it, that 
is one thing. If she was supposed to pick a selected list of national 
organizations that maybe for some reasons or other she might think 
would be particularly helpful in the course of a particular idea and 
then stimulate requests from them so that she could feed informa- 
tion to them for propaganda purposes, that is quite another propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Buacuuiy. Well, sir, that was not my understanding; that 
phrase “propaganda purposes,” especially. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, if you used the word “propaganda” you 
would immediately get yourself in the position of being in violation 
of the Dworshak amendment. . 

Mr. Buacuty. I am quite aware of that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Obviously, I can understand that you are going to 
have to be in the position of resisting the engaging-in-propaganda 
activities, but I used it because of a connotation of stimulating in- 
quiries which make it possible to furnish specific kinds of information 
which could constitute propaganda activities, whether or not it is 
intended. 

Mr. Biacuiy. Well, Mr. Chairman, my understanding of her du- 
ties—Mr. Caldwell and I had long felt the need of reestablishing some 
line of communication between ICA and the various national or- 
ganizations. These lines of communication had been allowed to, I 
might say, wither away or decline. We were unable, with the small 
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staff then in existence, to supply these organizations requested infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean specific national organizations who had 
been carrying a torch for ICA’s programs and affairs? Is that what 
you mean ? 

Mr. Bracuiy. Well, I don’t know who was on that list that Mrs, 
Wolf got up, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if you are going to talk about national organiza- 
tions and being able to furnish such information as they might re- 
quest, you wouldn’t be able to serve that purpose by taking a small, 
selected list of organizations and writing them and asking them to 
let you know what they want. 

Mr. Buacuiy. I don’t recall the size of that list. It looks quite 
substantial to me, from what the counsel is holding up here. I 
didn’t have anything to do with the development of that list, sir; 
don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you have anything to do with the development of 
the letter that was sent to that list ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir, other than to read it once in draft. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you approve of it 

Mr. Buacuiy. No; it was not my function to approve or disap- 
prove. 

Mr. Harpy. You made no suggestions as to any revision of it? 

Mr. Buacuiy. Well, I may have made a suggestion as to wording 
here and there, sir, but I can’t recall any. 

Mr. Harpy. No substantive suggestions? 

Mr. Bracuty. I can’t recall any vast, substantive suggestions; no, 
sir. 
Mr. Reppan. Who drafted the letter you saw ? 

Mr. Buiacuty. I think it was Mrs. Wolf, in the first instance. 

Mr. Reppan. Do you know whether anyone discussed with Mr. 
Hollister the plans which you and Mr. Caldwell had for Mrs. Wolf’s 
activities ? 

Mr. Buacuty. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Reppan. I would like to direct your attention to June 14, Mr, 
Blachly, and ask you if at that time it was brought to your attention 
that a member of the staff of this subcommittee wanted an appoint- 
ment with you? 

Mr. Buacutiy. Yes, sir. I heard about that, sort of as I was run- 
ning from one office to another. 

At that time, sir, we were trying to put in final form what appears 
here as this booklet. I had, for 2 or 3 days previous to that, been 
working day and night on this matter. 

Mr. Reppan. I just want to know if it had been brought to your 
attention ? : 

Mr. Biacuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, I don’t believe there is any real 
point served in getting into a discussion of that particular situation. 
I might just make, for the benefit of the members of the committee, 
an observation as to what was involved. 

The staff had been trying for 2 days to get an appointment with 
Mr. Blachly to discuss with him the needs of the committee and the 
possible holding of hearings the following week. They tried to get 
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an appointment; they were unsuccessful in getting an appointment, 
and Mr. Jameson had agreed, as I recall, to try to arrange such an 
appointment. But on Monday morning, after trying on Thursday 
and Friday to get an appointment, the committee was advised that 
Mr. Blachly had gone on his vacation and would be gone for 2 weeks. 
He had already gone. We didn’t even have an opportunity to talk 
to him. 

I make that observation just for the members of the committee. 
I don’t think there is any necessity for getting into any of the reasons, 
or whatnot. Maybe they were good and maybe they were not. But 
just let it stand as is. 

Now, go ahead. 

Any questions of Mr. Blachly? 

Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Brownson ? 

Mr. Brownson. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lirescoms. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Blachly. I believe that will take care 
of what we are immediately concerned with that you can help us on. 

I do want to express appreciation for the manner in which you 
testified this morning. It has been much more informative and help- 
ful, and I am grateful to you. 

Mr. Buacutiy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Caldwell, will you come back, sir? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. CALDWELL, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC REPORTS, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY PETER K. MORSE, ACTING 
GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Caldwell, on yesterday, the committee was inter- 
ested in the circumstances surrounding the employment of Mrs. Wolf. 
We asked you certain specific questions, and you wanted to refresh 
your memory by referring to your records. I hope that you have 
had an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes; I have, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you tell the committee as precisely, but, at the 
same time, as completely, as you can on whose recommendations Mrs. 
Wolf was employed and how she came to be employed in her position ? 

Mr. Catowet.. Yes, sir. As I say, I was able yesterday afternoon 
to check the records, to be accurate, in my office. The first knowledge 
that I had that Mrs. Wolf was interested in joining the agency came 
from a man by the name of Jameson Parker in the Department of 
State, in the Office of Public Affairs. He telephoned me, I think, 
early in May, as best I can establish it, or possibly late in April, in 
1956, recommending Mrs. Wolf. He said that she had come to see 
him and wanted to go to work in the State Department in this type 
of area, in the mutual security area, but they had no vacancies there, 
and would it be more appropriate if I had a vacancy to bring her in 
to ICA and recommended her as being qualified for this position. 
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Then early in May Mrs. Wolf came to my office and I had an in- 
terview with her and I wrote to her, as I find from my files, on, I 
think, May 17, in which I said in a rather formalistic letter that I 
enjoyed meeting her, that I hoped we might be able to use her services, 
but it was unlikely in that fiscal year. 

The next item was that I checked again over her list of references 
which I mentioned yesterday I wanted to recheck. My records show 
that the only telephone call involved among those lists of references 
was a phone call from Senator Case’s office. He called me or his ad- 
ministrative assistant, Mrs. Henderson, called me to state that the 
Senator had agreed to permit Mrs. Wolf to use his name as a reference 
but he wanted to make it clear to me that this was entirely a personal 
reference and should not be interpreted in any way as a recommenda- 
tion for employment from the Hill. 


In other words, it was as “Cliff Case” rather than “Senator Case” 
he wanted to act as a reference. 

I also mentioned yesterday that I recalled discussions with Mr. 
Maxwell Raab on this. I spoke to Mr. Raab last night at the White 
House, and he was leaving for Chicago to attend a funeral there 
this morning. He told me that to his complete recollection on this, 
the only point of which I had tatked to him on it was just before 
Mrs. Wolf came on board as my employee. I had called him to state 
that I thought that she would be coming on board in a month or so. 
This was a fact of information to him rather than him calling me or 
me calling him prior to employment for recommendation. 

Mr. Harpy. Your recollection then of yesterday with respect to 
your conversation with Mr. Raab you now find to have been incorrect ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is correct, sir. I thought I had called him 
earlier, but he says no, I called him only as a point of information that 
she was coming on board. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, can you recall any further discussions at the 
time of Mrs. Wolf’s dismissal about the possibility that her activities 
might have been in violation of the Dworshak amendment ? 

Mr. CaLpwetu. Yes, again I tried to recheck on that, particularly 
in a conversation this morning. Mr. Jameson Parker was able to 
help me because Mrs. Wolf, who was an old friend of his, had gone to 
see him immediately after I informed her of her dismissal. 

I think the best summation I can give is this: When I had been 
informed that Mrs. Wolf was to be put off the rolls, which was Fri- 
day afternoon, and then Monday morning again, I found that she 
wouldn’t be back into Washington until Tuesday because she was 
having a medical up in Philadelphia. So I told her on Tuesday 
morning that she was being terminated due to the pressure of the ad- 
ministrative budget and to the fact that the Director didn’t feel this 
was a necessary expense. 

She then brought up the question whether or not I thought that 
any of her actions had infringed on the Dworshak amendment. I told 
her I didn’t think so at all. She had been very conscious of this 
Dworshak amendment. Then she asked me if I thought anybody else 
‘n the agency thought this was any infringement. I said, “Well, as 
far as your dismissal goes, there is no relation to the Dworshak 
amendment. I have been told you are dismissed for lack of adminis- 


trative funds and because the Director doesn’t think these activities 
are necessary.” 
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Mr. Harpy. Of course, this is rather strange testimony. We’re 

getting your testimony now about what you told Mrs. Wolf as related 

y her to Mr. Jameson Parker and re-related by him to you. That’s 
2 strange way to get testimony on what you said. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, the reason I introduced the Jameson Parker 
thing was because I wanted to reconfirm my own recollection of this. 

Now, when she spoke to him in the afternoon—this is what he told 
me this morning—she had brought up this question of the Dworshak 
amendment, that she had discussed with me at the time she was dis- 
missed, and I had said I didn’t think that any 

Mr. Harpy. I must say to you that Mr. Parker’s relation to you—— 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Of what Mrs. Wolf told him you had said to her is 
contrary to what she told us you said to her. So I’m afraid that isn’t 
very helpful. I was hoping that your memory could reach back at 
least to this period in April when. she was discharged, which hasn’t 
been so very long ago. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, may I have another try to see if I can make it 
any firmer ? 

Mr. Harpy. I'd like to have it from your memory, not according to 
what Mr. Jameson Parker tells you Mrs. Wolf told him that you 
told Mrs. Wolf. That’s one of the weirdest ways of testifying I have 
ever run across. 

Mr. Catpwetu. At the time I informed Mrs. Wolf of her dismissal 
I told her the dismissal was on the grounds of lack of administrative 
funds and the fact that the Director did not think this was a necessary 
expense. 

he then asked whether this had any connection with the Dworshak 
amendment. I told her that her disn:issal had no connection with 
the Dworshak amendment. I didn’t think that she had violated or 
that her duties would violate it, but that there were others in the 
agency who were less firm in their viewpoint on this than I. And she 
discussed at some length the reasons that she felt this had not. vio- 
lated the Dworshak amendment. 

Mr. Harpy. I’m not talking about whether it did violate it or not. 
I’m trying to find out what the discussion was that you had with 
her regarding the possibility that her activities might have been in 
violation of the Dworshak amendment. 

Mr. Catpwet.. I thought I just recounted that. She brought this 
thing up. I told her I didn’t think it had violated the Dworshak 
amendment. 

Mr. Harpy. What you have recounted is not what you remember 
but, according to your testimony, what you have told us is what she 
is alleged to have told Mr. Parker and he told you that you told her. 
Now, of all of the crazy ways to testify about your own memory of 
an incident as recent as last April. Mr. Caldwell, it’s just prepos- 
terous. 

Mr. Catpwetu. I’m taking this from my own memory. I also, as 
I say, called Jameson Parker this morning on this, knowing if she 
had talked with him the same day she talked to me he might be able 
to fill me in. 5 

Mr. Harpy. Yesterday you didn’t have any memory with respect 
to that. How did you get your memory? Now, I was hoping you 
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were going to find something in your records that would help us on 
that but 

Mr. Catpwett. I do have a letter in the record—TI think I have it 
with me—which was written to Mrs. Wolf right after her dismissal. 

Mr. Harpy. Specifically in response to the question as to whether 
you discussed, at the time of her dismissal the possibility of her 
having violated the Dworshak amendment? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Yesterday, you said, “I did not discuss the Dworshak 
amendment.” 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Well, that is an error I think. 

Mr. Harpy. Anyway, I don’t think this is too important either. 
Maybe we’re belaboring the point. But no longer back than April 
you have to go to Jameson Parker to find out from him what you said 
to Mrs. Wolf so you can testify as to what you said to her. Boy, 
that’s rough. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, I’m sorry if this has gotten out of perspec- 
tive. I told you I called Mr. Parker to reconfirm with him. He was 
the person who had originally recommended Elinor Wolf to me. 

Mr. Harpy. That’s consistent with our record. 

Mr. Cautpwett. And following that momentary conversation with 
him I then went on to recount that you had asked me questions in re- 
gard to her dismissal. And, as I thought I testified yesterday, the 
official reasons for her dismissal had no connection with the Dworshak 
amendment, and I so informed her. 

But our conversations at the time—I mean after all she was dis- 
missed then, right there, and it came as pretty much of surprise to 
her. This came forward: “Is this in violation of the Dworshak 
amendment?” And I said I didn’t think it was. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to ask you now about the letter we have re- 
ferred to. It was sent out to a number of national organizations by 
Mrs. Wolf. Did you participate in the preparation of that letter? 

Mr. Catpwett. No, sir. 

I’m sorry. I beg your pardon. I was thinking of the letter in 
connection with Congressman Lipscomb’s—— 

Mr. Harpy. You participated in the preparation of the letter I 
referred to? 

Mr. CaLpwe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Who actually dictated that letter originally? Did 
you or Mrs. Wolf? 

Mr. Catpwetui. Mrs. Wolf. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you revise it? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes. It was revised in many places throughout the 
agency. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you check it with your counsel for possible viola- 
tion of the Dworshak amendment? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. What was the counsel’s report ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. He made some modifications on the letter and ap- 
proved the letter to go out in the final version it did. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he express any doubt about the letter in its final 
form? 

Mr. Catpwett. No, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. Can you identify the counsel that reviewed it ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. I’m here if you want to ask me about it. 

Mr. Harpy. We did ask you about it and we already have your testi- 
mony on it, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. Did Mr. Morse indicate that that letter might or might 
not be in violation of the Dworshak amendment, depending on ‘the 
kind of information you were hoping to get ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, Mr. Morse’s conversations in regard to the 
letter were conducted with Mrs. Wolf more than with me. I had one 
session, I believe, with Mr. Morse on it, and he did make some fairly 
major modifications in the original versions of the letter. But I as- 
sume that since the letter that finally went out had his approval that 
his doubts were resolved. 

Mr. Harpy. Any questions by members of the committee ? 

Mr. Brownson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mraper. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Lipscomb, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. As far as this phase of the hearing is concerned, we 
will probably have to get together some more documentary data. 
There is a possibility that we may need some additional witnesses in 
connection with the activities of this Public Information Section and 
its companion section in the Department of State that I discussed 
with Mr. Leahy the other day. It may be that what information we 
need in regard to that can be secured in documentary form. 

Mr. Caldwell, before we dismiss you, I have here a copy of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Wallace Campbell by you. I'd like to have you 
identify that letter if it is a correct copy. 

Mr. Catpwett. It is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection, we will include that in the record. 

(The letter above referred to follows :) 


MARrcH 28, 1957. 
Mr. WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, 
Director, The Cooperative League of the U.S. A., 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear WALLY: Thank you very much for your letter of March 25 in which you 
listed certain of the requests for information material from ICA made by the 
national organizations represented at the luncheon meeting last Friday. 

In response to request No. 1, this office will be pleased to keep you as well 
posted as possible on developments affecting both the administration of the mu- 
tual security program and presentation to Congress. I suggest that this be done 
through informal meetings arranged usually by the Cooperative League. 

In response to request No. 2, ICA will again provide materials specifically 
designed for use by your representative groups, within the capacity of our staff 
limitations. We have in work now fact sheets regarding the aspects of the 
mutual security program which might be of particular interest to farm organ- 
izations, educational groups, labor, the business community and similar organ- 
izations. Sample copies of these fact sheets will be sent to you as soon as they 
have been completed. Meanwhile, I am sending you examples of various cur- 
rently available pamphlets on different aspects of the program which we can 
supply in reasonable quantities upon request. Perhaps some of these might help 
answer certain of your more pressing needs pending the issuance of material 
now in preparation. Undoubtedly you have seen all of these materials but in 
case you missed any of them or any of the organizations might be interested 
in a check list, they may be useful. 

In response to reqeust No. 3, we do not have currently what might be de- 
scribed as “popularly written material” explaining the mutual security pro- 
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gram. By this I mean we have very little material which would catch and 
hold the interest of most people who have virtually no knowledge whatever of 
the mutual security program. Nevertheless, among the pamphlets which I am 
sending to you I am sure you will find many that are sufficiently informative and 
lucid, i. e., nongovernmentese, to be useful either directly to your respective 
memberships or at least to the editors of your special magazines. They, in 
turn, might wish to rewrite some of this material so that it has the proper spe- 
cialized appeal. We hope to be producing a few mass circulation type of sim- 
ple pamphlets before long. 

In response to request No. 4, we now have in preparation: (@) a new sum- 
mary of the accomplishments under Public Law 480; (0) a continuing summary 
of the resolutions adopted and materials prepared by non-Government organ- 
izations on the mutual security program; and (c) a report on the work of the 
land-grant colleges and other organizations under contract for technical assist- 
ance work on behalf of ICA. I will try to get prepared for you the history and 
status of public advisory boards as requested. 

In response to request No. 5, ICA will certainly be happy to establish brief- 
ing sessions for representatives of national organizations who come to Wash- 
ington from time to time. I should like to discuss with you the best way in 
which we can make known to them the availability of such sessions and the 
mechanicts of arranging and scheduling. 

In response to request No. 6, we currently have a pamphlet at the printers 
regarding the work of all the colleges and universities with which ICA has con- 
tracts. This pamphlet lists all of these institutions by name and by countries 
in which they are operating. 

We hope now and in the future to respond in an affirmative and useful way 
to requests for information originating with the organizations who are members 
of the “point 4 committee” representing 40 to 50 million Americans, together 


with all other organizations who have “both a financial and personal interest in 
a constructive foreign program .. .” 
Cordially, 
WILLIAM J. CALDWELL, 
Director of Public Reports. 
Mr. Harpy. Mr. Caldwell, just in order to be sure that our record 
is clear with respect to the manner in which this information about 
the polls got to the press, it’s my understanding that the record will 
show that in the initial instance you gave the information from Mr. 
Blachly’s memorandum to a representative of the Star. Is that cor- 
rect or is that wrong ¢ 
Mr. Catpwe.u. That’s correct, in the sense that I had—I was dis- 
cussing this situation with a representative of the Star and walked 
over to my desk and picked out some facts from the memorandum 
which I then discussed with the reporter from the Star. 


Mr. Harpy. Now, no other representatives of the press were pres- 
ent at that time ? 


Mr. Catpwett. No, sir. 
Mr. Harpy. And the Kenworthy story—who gave out that informa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Catpwet.. I did, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And under what circumstances was that done? 

Mr. Catpwe tu. I had received several copies of this document is- 
sued by the NORC, and I read one of them, and Mr. Kenworthy had 
been—— 

Mr. Harpy. You mean the occasional report? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. The occasional report, sir. And then—March 17 
or 18, sir. Mr. Kenworthy was then covering ICA as part of his beat 
and covering it very consistently. Of course, when anything news- 
worthy came up, I’d give him a ring. I gave him a ring about this 
and said I had what I thought was an interesting poll here, would 
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he care to see it, come around and look at it. Which hedid. And he 
seemed interested in it, He had the full report there and he made 
notes from that report and then left, and the story appeared in the 
Sunday Times. 

Mr. Harpy. I’m not sure what the record will show; but, with re- 
spect to the original release to the Star, I believe you indicated in your 
testimony that this information was already released, that you knew 
it was soon to come out ? 

Mr. Catpwewu. It hadn’t come out, but I assumed it was about to 
come out; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I think maybe we ought to clear that up, because I 
believe there might be a little bit of confusion on it, if we can find the 
record on it. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have the dates in the record on both of those 
releases ? 

Mr. Reppan. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. What was the date of the Star release and who was 





the reporter ? 
Mr. Reppan. Voss—Earl Voss. I don’t think that appears on the 
record. 


Mr. Mraper. What was the date? 

Mr. Reppan. The story was February 8. 

Mr. Meaper. What was the New York Times? 

Mr. Reppan. March 17. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question ? 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Meaper. Even if it’s been covered, I'd like to know it; and the 
quickest way is to ask Mr. Caldwell. 

I understand that it was on or about the 8th of February that you 

ave information to this reporter from the Washington Evening 
Star? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Meraprer. Was it the same day the article appeared, which was 
the 8th of February, or was it a previous date? 

Mr. Catpwett. I think it was the day before. 

Mr. Mraper. The day before? And had you customarily made this 
information available to the press resulting from the NORC opinion 
polls 

Mr. Catpwe.tit. No—— 

Mr. Meaper. Or is this the first time you ever did it? 

Mr. Cavpwext. I think this is the first time. 

Mr. Meaper. And prior to giving the information to the Star re- 
porter did you consult with Mr. Foster or with any other person 
either in the State Department or ICA? 

Mr. Catpwew.. No, sir. Perhaps you would care to hear the cir- 
cumstances if I can capsule it very quickly for you. 

This reporter for the Star had been at my office at my request, I 
think with other reporters, for a press briefing on the subject, as I 
recall it, of the repayment of loans under the mutual security pro- 
gram. When the official business for which they had come was 
rinished, the meeting broke wp and Earl Voss stayed behind, as a re- 
porter occasionally would do, to ask some sort of informal questions, 
some conversation, and the gist of it was: 
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“Bill, do you think that the bill is going to have a very hard time 
this year? Do you think that the stories we’re seeing in the press 
about local reactions, various polls we have seen, are an accurate 
ineasure ?” - 

And I said, “I don’t know. Some of these polls seem to be one way 
and some the other, and it’s much too early to predict what will 
happen. We have several which show the public wants a big cut. 
Yet, the other day I got a note from a staff member analyzing other 
polls which shows support at an alltime high.” 

He said, “What’s that ?” 

I said, “Let me give you a couple of the figures.” 

And I gave him a couple of the figures. And it was—at the time 
it happened it seemed like a very small and unimportant conversation. 
I would point out if we had wanted, of course, to use this poll finding, 
wanted to use it in terms of, let’s say, propaganda, then, of course, I 
would have given it to the wire services and to the major news media 
to make sure it got across the country instead of a 3-paragraph item 
in 1 evening paper. 

Mr. Meaper. What was your understanding about the contract re- 
lationship between the Department of State and the National Opinion 
Research Center and the source of the funds which paid for the poll ? 

Mr. Catpwe t. I had very little if any understanding of this con- 
tract. I knew this was done under contract for State. How it was 
funded at that point I had no idea. I had no idea it was from confi- 
dential funds or this link between State and NORC was something 
which was particularly delicate. 

As a matter of fact, in my conversations with Earl Voss at the Star 
I did not go into the fact—I simply referred to these as private polls. 
I didn’t say they were conducted for State or by NORC. I labeled 
them simply private polls. 

Mr. Meaper. You were not aware that the information in Mr. 
Blachly’s memorandum was based upon confidential information de- 
rived from a contract paid from confidential funds at the time you 
talked with Mr. Voss? 

Mr. CaLpwe ut. Well, may I answer that in two parts? 

First of all, perhaps it—certainly I had no knowledge that these 
were paid from confidential funds under a confidential contract. 
Secondly, this information as it came to me was never in any security 
classification whatever. The highest thing it ever bore previously 
was “Official Use Only.” 

The actual memo which Mr. Blachly had written to me bore no 
classification. I’m not trying to use that as the device to hide behind 
to say because his memo didn’t bear any classification I shouldn’t 
have gone back and found out where his sources came from. 

But also, to put the thing I think into reasonable perspective, I 
think in many cases briefing officers of various Government agencies 
must work from, on occasions, material which may be classified much 
higher than “Official Use Only.” But you would never release the 
whole document or the really delicate parts of it. But I would say 
many briefing officers and many Cabinet officers in press conferences 
must draw on that kind of information and put it in its proper 
connotation. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Caldwell, did you subsequently learn that the 
NORC poll was paid for from confidential funds and was for the 
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confidential use of the Department of State and not for public re- 
lease 

Mr. Catpweu. At the time this investigation started was the first 
time I had realized that. 

Mr. Meaper. I assume you may have heard from some people in 
the Department of State or perhaps your superiors in the ICA with 
respect to the propriety of giving that information to the reporter ! 

Mr. Catpwet. [ don’t think so in regard to the Washington Star 
story. I now find out that subsequent to the New York Times story, 
Mr. Foster wrote to Mr. Wilkinson in State saying that he thought 
there were certain disadvantages to my having stated that this poll 
was conducted for the executive branch. But I saw that memo just 
when you introduced it in the record the other day—the first I had 
seen 1t. 

Mr. Meaper. You mean Mr. Foster never called you up and bawled 
you out, or nobody in the ICA or elsewhere in the State Department 

awled you out for making public this information ? 

Mr. Catpwet.. No, sir. I don’t—my bawling-out has come from 
the committee more than the agency. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, your testimony is that no one has reprimanded 
you for the release of this information ? 

(Mr. Caldwell nods affirmatively.) 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t know whether the reporter can get that nod 
or not. 

Mr. Catpwetu. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Reppan. Mr. Caldwell, did I understand you to say in re- 
sponse to one of Mr. Meader’s questions that you did not know that 
information which would show the connection between the State 
Department and the NORC polls was a matter of delicacy ? 

Mr. CatpweE tu. No, I did not. 

Mr. Reppan. You did not know that the State Department did not 
want this known? Is that right? 

- CaLpweELL. I did not know the source of the funding of this 
at all. 

Mr. Reppan. Yes, I know, but I understood you also to say that in 
addition to not knowing the source of the funding you did not know 
that the State Department wanted to keep quiet the fact that they 
were having these polls taken. Did I understand you correctly? 
Was that your testimony ? 

Mr. CatpweE.t. Yes, that in essence is the testimony. As I recall 
reading the transcript the other day I said—my phrasing then was, 
“this was far from the forefront of my mind, if it had ever been there.” 
I was not conscious of this at that time or else certainly I would have 
protected State on it. 

Mr. Harpy. I’m ready now to discuss a point I was trying to clear 
up a while ago. In the testimony on July 9th, Mr. Caldwell, there 
was considerable discussion about the classification of the information 
which you gave to the Star; I believe it was on February 8. 

Mr. CatpweELL. I think the story was on the 8th. 

Mr. Harpy. That’sright. Thestory wason the 8th. 

Now, a question was raised in the discussion on July 9 in the com- 
mittee about the release of that information. Mr. Reddan asked you 
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the question whether it was declassified prior to the time you gave it 
to the Star reporter, referring to the 90 percent figure. And you said: 
That information, yes, because it was being prepared by the NORC which 


has, as you know, issued the complete unclassified figures for the whole 8 years 
of the program. 


I asked you who declassified it, and you said: 


This was being declassified, if you want to call it that, in the arrangements 
between the Department of State and the NORC. 

You based your release of it, as I interpret what you said, on the 
fact that it was in the process of being declassified and you believed it 
had been declassified at the time you gave it to the Star. At least 
that was the way I understood your testimony. 

Mr. Catpwe tu. Well, I think that my testimony which I just gave 
more directly to Mr. Meader is a clearer explanation of it. I would 
not say that I gave this information to the Star on February 7 or the 
8th because I knew at that point that it was being declassified. As I 
said when I was talking to Mr. Meader there just a moment ago, my 
release of this information to the Star was based on a memorandum 
which I had received on the 4th. It occurred in the framework which 
I have just described. And the fact that it was being declassified, 
if you want to call it that, by State 

Mr. Harpy. Then you now are revising your testimony which you 
gave on the 9th, because at that time you contended that it was de- 
classified because it was in a declassified report issued by NORC and 
dated in February. 

Mr. Cautpwe.u. Yes, sir, that needs—I think that 

Mr. Harpy. That is, specifically 

Mr. Catpwe.u. That needs revision in there. 

Mr. Harpy. Specifically, you referred to it as being declassified by 
report issued by NORC dated February, and you said it was dated 
February. “I don’t know when it was issued.” They were your 
words. 

Mr. CaLpweE.L. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I want to call attention to exactly what did 
transpire in there so that you will know the accuracy of that testimony. 

In a memorandum by Mr. Foster which was discussed yesterday— 
has this been put in the record ? 

Mr. Reppan. No. 

Mr. Harpy. There is a chronology of what took place on this release 
matter. And I want to read this. This is Mr. Foster’s statement. 

Sometime in December 1956 Mr. Sheatsly inquired orally about using the 
poll 399 results in the occasional report which had been in preparation for some 


time. I replied that NORC should go ahead and use them in its draft of the 
report but that there would probably be no objection. 


That was in December of 1956. 











On January 18 Mr. Sheatsly wrote Mr. Foster for clearance “at your con- 
venience” of several mutual security questions. 
On February 15th— 


which was a week after your conversation with the Star— 
Mr. Sheatsly telephoned me— 
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that is Mr. Foster’s statement— 


about the same list, and I said, “Go ahead. Sorry if I have delayed the report 
by failure to let you know earlier. I decided this would be O. K. sometime 
ago.” 

And the next memorandum is on February 25, 1957. Mr. Foster 
says: 


I O. K.’d the draft report, and therefore carried all the polling results in it. 


So actually you gave our information on February 7 that wasn’t 
declassified by telephone until February 15 and in writing until 
February 25. 

Mr. Catpwett. That is so. 

Mr. Harpy. Anything further? 

, Mr. Liescoms. May I ‘ask some questions, Mr. Chairman, along that 
ine? 

Mr. Harpy. All right, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Larscoms. Mr. Caldw ell, in answering Mr. Meader’s question 
you stated that on February 8 you did not know from where the polls 

were paid 

Mr. CatpweEtu. That’s correct. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And you did not know of the classification—— 

Mr. Catpweti. That’s right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. On February 8. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Classification of their contract. 

Mr. Liescoms. Between February 8 and the time of the release of 
the story to the New York Times on March 17, when did you find 
out that the polls were conducted by the National Opinion Research 
Center for the State Department ? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. I knew that the polls were conducted by the 
National Research Center and I knew that they were conducted for 
the State Department for many years, but I did not know the clas- 
sification of this contract or the source of the funds until—I can’t put 
a precise date oi it—until this committee’s inquiries were underway. 

Mr. Liescoms. Then you did not know the source of the funds until 
after March 17 when you discussed the poll with Mr. Kenworthy of 
the New York Times? 

Mr. Catpweut. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Lipscomp. And did you give Mr. Kenworthy this information 
which appeared in his news story ? 





All these surveys were conducted for the executive branch of Government 
by the National Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Catpwet. As I testified on Monday, I think it was, when that 
question was asked, I tried to recall on my way up to the committee 
that morning, whether or not this had ‘been discussed with Ken- 
worthy. And, as I testified then, there were two ways in which 
Kenworthy could have put that into his story. One, he could have 
asked me directly and I could have said these were conducted for the 
executive branch. Or, having been called by the executive branch to 
come over to my office to see the polls in my office, he could have made 
a natural inference that these were conducted for them. 

Now, which way it happened I don’t know. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I understood you to say when you answered Mr. 
Meader’s question that at the time you gave the story to Mr. Voss and, 
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as you put it, “at that point,” you did not know where the information 
came from for the Voss story 

Mr. CaLpweEL. Oh, yes 

Mr. Liescoms. Other than Mr. Blachly’s memo. 

Mr. CatpweL. Yes, I must have known where it came from because 
Mr. Blachly’s memo on these things usually is based on the NORC 
polls, and I think at the foot of that memorandum, on the front page, 
it makes a reference to State Department polls. But, of course, I 
didn’t reveal what polls they were to Mr. Voss. These were private 
polls, I said. 

Mr. Lipscoms. One further question. Why did you make a point 
of calling specifically Mr. Kenworthy of the New York Times to give 
him this story ? 

Mr. CaLtpwe.u. I thought it was a newsworthy story. 

Mr. Liescoms. Why didn’t you call other papers? Why wasn’t it 
newsworthy for the Nation’s newspapers instead of just one specific 
newspaper ¢ 

Mr. CaLpweLt. My judgment on that was based on these two rea- 
sons: One, it’s rather a lengthy poll, and the New York Times has 
more space than anyone else to use these types of things. Secondly, 
the New York Times to my knowledge is much more interested in 
them than other papers. I was quite surprised at the amount of in- 
terest they took, as a matter of fact, and how much space they gave 
it. But 1 was quite sure that other papers would have less interest and 
certainly less space. 

Mr. Liescomp. Is it the policy of your office to discriminate as to 
who would be interested in a specific news story that should have 
nationwide interest ¢ 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir. What we try to do to the best of our ability 
is to sort material which is not, we think, perhaps rightly and wrongly 
on various occasions—which is not of real nationwide interest and to 
pick the proper outlet for material which we think is of particular 
interest to them. 

For instance, news about our use of agricultural commodities we 
will obviously aim at farm newspapers. Detailed polls struck me 
as the type of thing that would be for the Sunday Times. 

Very often, particularly on Fridays, I work with the Times, which 
has a lot of feature space available for Sunday. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is this the policy and the practice of your depart- 
ment at the present time—to make out separate news releases for 
specific papers that may have a specific interest ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Press releases which we issue—and remember none 
of this was ever issued as a press release—go to all wire services and 
has a distribution I think totaling several hundreds in the news fields 
and additional hundreds in the school libraries, et cetera. 

Particular feature material which we don’t deem worthy of a nation- 
wide release will be given to papers particularly interested in it or 
who are following that subject. And the most concrete instance of 
that would be, for instance, the hometown stories. 

Mr. Liescoms. If you had not been concerned with the Dworshak 
amendment would you have considered this story of enough impor- 
tance to make a nationwide release on it? 
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Mr. Catpwety. I don’t think so. Because our press releases are 
always directly concerned with ICA operations, and this was not an 
ICA operation. 

Mr. Liescoms. Well, I don’t understand how you make the deter- 
mination that just one specific eastern newspaper, the New York 
Times, would have the only interest in a public opinion poll that was 
supposed to have been conducted nationally. I just don’t. I just 
can’t understand it. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Well, let me put it this way, sir: In actual prac- 
tice very often a story which we don’t believe is of sufficient interest 
for all the papers to pick up we will offer to the Times to see if they 
are interested. If that story creates interest, the early editions of 
the Times are received by the wire service editors in New York by 
11 o’clock, 11:30 at night—next morning’s papers—and then very 
often during the night I will get calls from the wire services here, re- 
quests by head offices in New York for further information about a 
story. This story which has appeared in the Times has not gener- 
ated a single other inquiry. 

Mr. Liescome. Is this the method used to get out publicity and 
propaganda—through a personal release to an individual newspaper, 
knowing the story will be picked up nationwide on the wire services? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Lipscome. But it can be done that way ? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. If the story as it appears, let’s say in the Times, 
is of interest to the wire services, they will call. Apparently my 
judgment was right on this because we didn’t have a single inquiry 
from any other newspapers. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you had any complaints from the wire serv- 
ices at this discrimination in favor of one newspaper ? 

Mr. Catpwett. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Are they happy to get theirs secondhand after the 
Times has run it? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I have heard—we have had no complaints from the 
wire services at all, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you very much, Mr. Caldwell. 

Unless there is objection, I want to include in the record a memo- 
randum dated March 18, a portion of which was read yesterday. 
from Mr. H. Schuyler Foster to Mr. Wilkinson. 

Without objection, it will be included. 

(The memorandum follows :) 

Marou 18, 1957. 





ilkinson. 
From: PS—H. Schuyler. Foster. 
Subject: Kenworthy story in New York Times of March 17. 


Internal evidence in the above-mentioned story on polls about foreign aid 
makes it clear to me that the material came, at least in part, from ICA. 

I would appreciate it if you could let Mr. Caldwell know that we would very 
much prefer to have the attribution of these polling data made exclusively 
to the National Opinion Research Center. 

For one thing, such attribution would make the evidence more convincing to 
the reader than to have it tagged as “executive branch”, i. e., partisan evidence. 
For another, there is a very real possibility now that this public linkage may 
generate within the legislative branch a feeling which could result in the loss, 
to ICA as well as to us, of this useful source of information. 
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Mr. Harpy. Now, I wanted to ask Mr. Foster—he is still here—did 
Mr. Wilkinson make any reply to this memorandum to you? 

Mr. Fosrer. Mr. Chairman, I subsequently asked him orally if he 
had done anything about it and he said he couldn’t remember. He 
said he may have talked about it to Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Blachly 
but he didn’t have a positive recollection. That’s what he told me. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, I’d like to request that you make inquiry as 
to whether there was any written response to you or any file memo- 
randum written by Mr. Wilkinson in connection with this memo- 
randum of yours of March 18. If so, I’d like to ask for a copy of it. 

Mr. Foster. There is no written response to me. That I’m positive 
about. 

Mr. Harpy. Then will you check 

Mr. Foster. If you'd like me to check 

Mr. Harpy. Will you ascertain whether there is a file memorandum 
in response to it or related to it? And if so, the committee would 
like to have a copy. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I’d like to make 
one oral observation if I may on the things that have been brought 
out in the testimony. 


Mr. Harpy. All right, Mr. Morse. We'll be glad to have your 


observations. 








FURTHER STATEMENT OF PETER K. MORSE, ACTING GENERAL 
COUNSEL, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Morse. Well, one of the things that the committee members 
have on occasion said during the hearings is that we slant our infor- 
mation just to deal with the favorable aspects of the program. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, I don’t know whether the committee mem- 
bers have said that or not. There will be opportunity for you to 
go into the findings of the committee after we write a report, and I 
would just as soon that you didn’t get into a discussion of committee 
findings at this time, because it would be a little premature. 

Mr. Morse. I wasn’t trying to say the committee found. I said 
the individual members have on occasion during the hearings made 
statements like that which appeared in the record. Now 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you probably are going to find a good bit of 
expression of opinion in the record here, as is the case in every hearing 
and I doubt whether there is anything that you can contribute to the 
formulation of opinion by the members unless you have got something 
factual that 

Mr. Morse. I’m not saying that they shouldn’t have those opin- 
ions. I’m glad that they released them for the record. I would just 
like to get in a little opinion of my own, if I may, on the subject that 
was in the record. 

Mr. Harpy. The committee will be very interested in any. fact 
that you have but I don’t know that we’re particularly concerned 
with opinion at this point. 

Mr. Morse. Well, I think I have some facts then. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if you have some facts that are significant, the 
committee will be glad to receive them. 

Mr. Morse. Fine, sir. 
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The fact that I wish to bring to the committee’s attention is that 
while this committee—or I should say, to be precise, while the indi- 
vidual members—have made the statements that I was speaking of a 
moment ago, we have been before another committee of the House, 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, where again individual mem- 
bers of that committee on the record have, mildly to be sure but, nev- 
ertheless, just the same, criticized us for, as they put it, not giving 
the public the story of what we have accomplished, that they have 
felt that the public has not been adequately informed of, I think, 
the good deeds 

Mr. Harpy. I’m going to have to interrupt you, Mr. Morse. I’m 
going to have to interrupt you because that’s not the proper kind of 
testimony for the committee to hear. I presume you're talking about 
testimony that has been taken in executive session, comments made in 
executive session. 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. I have the record here—open hearings—which 
T will be glad to—— 

Mr. Harpy. We have those, also. I thank you very much. We 
have those. And every committee, of course, is entitled to operate 
in its own fashion. 

IT would have to make this observation, however: The point that 
you’re making as having been expressed by members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee is completely consistent with my own feeling and 
with every expression that I have heard from members of this com- 
mittee. There has been no complaint insofar as I have heard from 
any member of this committee concerning the giving of information, 
factual information, to the public. The criticism that I would have— 
and I certainly am not going to attempt to suggest that information 
that ICA has put out has been false—I will say that my own observa- 
tion is that it has certainly been far from complete. 

Now, the one point, as far as my personal opinion is concerned, is 
that, certainly, ICA should give e information to the public and should 
try to inform the public as to what it’s doing, but it should give the 
public all the facts and not just the part that serves to carry “out the 
ideas of a particular individual. 

Mr. Morsr. Well, this precise criticism that we have had, which 
is almost identical with yours, that we haven’t been complete, has 
been that we haven’t been complete in showing what we have done in 
a good way, that there’s been too much criticism of our program in 
the press, and that we have failed in an attempt to show what has 
been good about it. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you have done a lousy job in both respects. 

Mr. Monsr. Maybe we have, sir. Maybe we have. 

Mr. Harpy. If you want an expression 

Mr. Morse. I just wanted to tell you that we are being—we get 
it from both ends. 

Mr. Brownson. Tf the chairman will yield, it’s very possible what 
both of these criticisms are is criticism of ICA’s spoon-feeding tech- 
nique. If you opened your files and let the press and the congressional 
committees get all the facts, and made the facts available, good or 
bad, then you probably wouldn’t be subject to these two criticisms 
which, superficially, look like they are diverse but actually are criti- 
cisms of the same thing. That is, your suppression of information 
and your deciding in the agency what the public ought to know. 
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Mr. Morse. I’d like to make this one statement, sir: That the last 
report of the Hardy committee on Iran is available in our public 
information office, that anybody can go in and receive. We ordered 
some of that the public, if they asked us for them, could have them. 

Mr. Brownson. If you run out, we'll be glad to supply you with 
some more. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, I don’t know whether we can or 
not, because we have had to get them reprinted and I’m afraid we 
have about run out again. Weil, I appreciate the spirit in which that 
observation was made, Mr. Morse, and the committee wants to be 
perfectly 

Mr. Mraper. Well, I’d like to get into this, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Harpy. Sure. Go right ahead, as long as this is a little family 
discussion. 

Mr. Meaver. Mr. Morse, as long as you have raised the question 
here about whether or not the ICA gives the public a balanced — 
of its operations, can you cite any example where the ICA has re- 
leased to the public an example oF waste or extravagance in the ex- 
penditure of mutual assistance funds? 

Mr. Morse. I think one was put into the record the other day where 
we published a press release which summarized the findings of a 
group of businessmen who had studied our program. Included in 
that summary were statements by businessmen that we had been 
wasteful in several places. 

Mr. Harpy. That was mentioned the other day. I want you to 
read that in this hearing. You weren’t here, Mr. Meader. It’s one of 
these very mild “slap on 1 the wrist” things, you know, that serve a pur- 
pose sometimes to show that somebody took some slight exception to 
something that they were doing, but 

Mr. Morse. I think Mr. Caldwell has another example right here, 
where we helped 

Mr. Harpy. It may be you can find 1 or 2 examples. Mr. Meader 
asked for them; so, if you have another one, let’ s 

Mr. Morse. I don’t think we are going to admit to graft-ridden 
corruptness—that all press releases should merely say we have done 
wrong. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly, it wouldn’t be my suggestion that you would 
go around saying, “What a bunch of rascals we all are in here.” 

Mr. Morse. Just as I don’t expect your committee to ever put out a 
report on just how wonderful ICA is. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to say to you on that particular statement that 
that is the kind of attitude that bothers me a little about the whole 
situation with ICA. This committee has put out a lot of commenda- 
tory reports and has made a lot of commendations of various and 
and sundry agencies, and we would love to be able to do that with 
respect to ICA. But if you don’t give us something that will justify 
us 1n doing it, we can’t. 

Mr. Brownson. As a matter of fact, I think our Spanish report on 
the basis of the early aid operations over there and the defense-support 
activities in connection with the airbase construction program was 
extremely commendatory. 

Mr. Harpy. I think if you will look at the Latin American report 
we issued last yerr we had a good many commendations in that too. 
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Mr. Morse. Well, fine. If I’m wrong in that statement——- 

Mr. Harpy. You’re just as wrong as you can be. I’m going to say 
this to you: The only thing this committee is concerned with is facts, 
and if we can get the facts we are going to try to base our judgments 
on those facts. If the facts justify commendation, we’re happy to give 
those commendations. 

And I will make one other observation about that. In all of the 
experience I have had in conducting a subcommittee of Government 
Operations—and, incidentally, this is my seventh year in that capac- 
ity—it has always been a pleasure for the committee to be able to 
say in a report, “We discovered such and such had been a deficiency, 
and the agency has corrected it.” And I haven’t yet seen one inclina- 
tion on the part of ICA voluntarily to correct any deficiency that has 
been pointed out. It’s always been an effort to excuse it rather than 
any desire to correct it. 

Mr. Morse. I’m not familiar with these facts to speak in detail on 
them, but I’m sure on the Iran report a very conscious and sincere 
effort has been made to analyze your report and to correct whatever 
deficiencies have been revealed. 

Mr. Harpy. That has undoubtedly been a conscious and sincere ef- 
fort to analyze it. 1 won’t question that for a second. And I have 
enjoyed reading the analysis that was made. 

I could make some comments about that, but it just carries out 
again the expression I made a moment ago. ICA makes more effort 
to excuse than it does to correct. That would be my “quickie” analysis 
of the ICA analysis. 

Mr. Brownson. I hope, Mr. Chairman, we will have a chance to 
have Mr. Hollister and some of the key personnel from the LCA back 
after a period of time which would suggest that they might have made 
some corrections to hear about these. 

Mr. Harpy. I’m afraid we won’t have much chance to do that. 
According to information I have just received, the President has 
accepted Mr. Hollister’s resignation. 

Mr. Morse. What? 

Mr. Harpy. According to the ticker, we are advised he has re- 
signed effective July 1 and the President has accepted his resignation. 

Mr. Meaper. That’s retroactive, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Harpy. Must be retroactive. My information is on the ticker 
this morning. 

Mr. Morse. Does it say who his successor is, if I may ask ? 

Mr. Harpy. You haven’t been approached, have you? [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Morse. I wouldn’t want the job, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. I think this is a good time to adjourn unless you have 
some other very learned, factual statement. 

Mr. Morse. We had another example of our showing what we do 
wrong. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I’ll be glad to find one more. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Well, at the time, just after the riots out in For- 
mosa, of course there was concentration of interest. on our programs 
there, and E d Leahy, who is a good friend from the Chicago Daily 
News, came in to see us and wanted to know about the program on 
Taipei-pei and had there been any instances of misuse of funds. 

We opened all our unclassified files. We took him to see the people 
in our investigating staff who were taking $2 million of contracts 
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which they felt perhaps hadn’t been properly handled out of the $200 
million there. We gave them everything, in friendly fashion, and 
ended up with this type of headline: 

“Graft on Formosa Cuts Into United States Aid.” 

And a pretty tough story. 

And we put it out for them. We faced up to it. The same stuff, 
I would show you, sir, the material we have provided time and again 
to the Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. Harpy. I’m delighted to have that information. Now, who was 
that you gave that to? 

Mr. Catpwe.y. Ed Leahy. 

Mr. Harpy. When did you do it? 

Mr. Catpwe tL. Just after the 

Mr. Harpy. What’s the date ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. It appeared as of June 1. 

Mr. Harpy. June 1% 

Mr. Catpwe.u. That’s the date it appeared. 

Mr. Harpy. You gave him complete access to your files on the For- 
mosan operation ¢ 

Mr. Catpwetu. Everything that was unclassified, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I think I'll have to say to the committee that we made 
a similar request of the Director of ICA, Mr. Hollister, to have ac- 
cess to all of their files on the Formosan operation, and we haven’t 
been given clearance to see that yet. So now you give it to the news- 
papers if it will serve your purpose. I don’t know what the purpose 
was. Bue we haven’t been able to get access to that information yet. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Caldwell said they did 
not get access to classified information. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. That’s correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, I don’t know what is involved in your un- 
classified and what’s in your classified, but that doesn’t prove any- 
thing to me at all. 

Mr. Morse. And I believe Mr. Hollister has written to the com- 
mittee saying that he’s willing to cooperate as fully as possible in your 
China investigation. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope—— 

Mr. Morse. I don’t think that constitutes a refusal to cooperate. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope that subsequent events bear that out with his 
successor. 

Mr. Morse. If I have anything to do with it, it will. 

Mr. Harpy. That’s fine. 

Now, I think we have to adjourn. I do want to express appreciation 
to all of you gentlemen for your helpfulness. Sometimes it’s been a 
little hard to get the information we sought, but I think that the can- 
dor of the testimony today has been better than at any time since we 
started. And certainly insofar as Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Blachly and 
Mr. Foster are concerned I want you to know that the committee is 
grateful for it. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned subject to the call of the 
chairman. 

(Whereupon at 12:07 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the chairman.) 








